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CHAPTER L 

The ^^ Roman Express " glided around a mountain 
bend and entered the great Campagna. Suddenly a 
glimpse of a noble dome* rewarded the vigilance of 
Miss Helen Rathborne, who, duly war^d by her guide- 
book, was watching for this view. The dome seemed to 
rise from an unbroken desert, like an Eastern pyramid ; 
for Rome itself was too distant to* be visible. But 
there could be no mistake, and the young traveller's 
heart beat fast, as she 'realized that she had actually 
seen the dome of the world-famed Basilica. The train 
swept on through the plain. 

" Ah, there is thj city ! " exclaimed the young girl, 
and, with a sigh of pleasure, she leaned back in her 
seat for a moment and closed her eyes. 

The train soon entered the citv walls, and ran into a 
lar^ station, which reminded Miss Rathborne of many 
others she had seen in America and England. Stand- 
ing at the window she examined the faces of the crowd 
upon the platform. At last her eyes rested upon a 
^jpther thick-set man, of middle age, whose smooth, 
round face and general appearance gave the impres- 
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sioD of a well-to-do, common-sense person, whom fate 
had blessed with a perfect digestion. He was evi- 
dently expecting some one, and was oblivious to every- 
thing and everybody except the object of his search. 
As he caught sight of Miss Rathborne his face broad- 
ened, and he waved his hand cordially, letting slip a 
big white umbrella from under his arm, in recovering 
which he collided with a lady, to whom he apologized 
in a quick, off-hand fashion, and then, without regard- 
ing her angry glance, looked again for his prize, and, 
finding her, held his umbrella aloft, shaking it trium- 
phantly as he advanced. " Glad to see you ! " he ex- 
claimed, grasping her hand cordially. " You're very 
welcome, and Mrs. Wrexel will be delighted to know 
you're here, safe and sound. She couldn't come her- 
self; she's a littte knocked up : she's a Roman maniac, 
— tired herself out in the first two weeks, and nearly 
killed herself in a month — Oh, no ! nothing serious ; 
but one mustn't get too tired in this climate." 

Thus he ran on, answering his companion's anxious 
inquiries, arranging about her luggage, and grumbling 
at the Italians and their language in one and the same 
breath. Presently he emerged, with his charge, into 
the large square in front of the station, and while he 
was calling a cab Miss Rathborne glanced about her. 
Most of the buildings in sight seemed very fine and 
modern, and she was conscious of feeling disap- 
pointed. 

*' You look solemn," said Captain Wrexel, as he 
rejoined her. 

'^ It's an old habit of mine," she replied, with a 
bright smile. '^ It should be appropriate in Rome." 

He laughed in a light-hearted way. 
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*'You are right," he said; '*we adore everything 
that is old, — except the women." Then, in answer to 
her smile, he continued : '' They must be young, rather 
stout, with small waista. If they have a big (2o^ they 
get suitors ; if they haven't they simply get stared at ; 
better make a note of it, for, of course, you've a 
note-book; we all have." 

Entering the open carriage the captain directed the 
driver to the Piazza di Spagna. 

*' What swells you are ! " said his companion. " So 
you live on a piazza ? " 

^' 8%^ signorina; or, rather, on an alleged piazza. As 
a fact there's scarcely a place here where a man like 
myself, accustomed to an ocean, can draw a long 
breath without feeling selfish." 

'^Oh, don't tell me you are disappointed with 
Eome ! " 

" Set your mind at rest," he replied, grimly; ** for 
where Mrs. Wrexel is there can't be any lack of enthu- 
siasm for Rome. She is one of those who calls the 
muddy Tiber ' golden ; ' she adores everything, — even 
the skeletons in that church yonder. It*s called the 
Cappuccini, and they have a lot of earth from Jerusa- 
lem in which to bury the monks, and, as it*s all full 
now, when a new monk dies they pull the oldest resi- 
dent out and stand him around in some niche as 
an ornament, or else take him to pieces and use his 
bones in more artistic decoration. I went there with 
Frances, and when I saw some of the skeletons, with 
the hair still on their skulls, dressed in their brown 
robes, and all grinning, I was disgusted ; yet even this 
seems to be not only tolerated, but admired, here." 

^Tm sure that I shall not admire that sort of 
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thing," was the rueful response. They passed on 
through the via Due Macelli, and caifte to the monu- 
ment at the entrance of the piazza. It was of light 
marble ; a round column, on a square base, with the 
statues of Moses, David, Isaiah, and Ezekiel at the 
corners, and crowned by a bronze figure of the Virgin. 
Miss Rathbome thought it in bad taste, and inquired 
what it was. 

'' Immaculate Conception, — horribly modem ! " 
quoted her guide. ^ ^ But that old brick building, flanked 
by those two streets, was founded, — oh, way back, by 
one of the Gregorys, I think ! Frances drills me on this 
piazza about once a week, and I ought to know it. 
Let me see, that little house there, the first from the 
steps, was where Keats lived ; and on the opposite side 
is Shelley's house, or vice versa — for the life of me I 
can't be sure." 

'^That is a fine flight of steps," said the young 
girl. 

*' Yes ; and there you will find the models sunning 
themselves almost all day. Notice that church at the 
top of the steps ; that is where the nuns sing vespers. 
Their singing isn't extraordinary, although you mustn't 
say so to Frances. But that obelisk in front of the 
church is really a stunner. It was once in the gardens 
of Sallust. That house to the right of it — you can 
just see its upper part — was where Poussin lived, who- 
ever he was, — you probably know, — and near by 
some other famous old fellow had his quarters. Curi- 
ous that so many of 'em came here to live ; I can't 
understand it. There is the American bank, where you 
will get your mail, and there is our house. Ecco^ I 
think I've recited my lesson pretty well I" 
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'' Is this the Piazza di Spagna ! " and her tone was 
incredulous. ^ 

"Yes; why?" 

"It's so small. It's scarcely worth calling a 
piazza." 

" We don't waste a corner or a building in Rome," 
was the fei*vent response. " I could never understand 
why they didn't call our little house a palazzo." 

"Do they really so greatly exaggerate everything 
here?" 

"No, not everything. Tljey can't exaggerate the 
beauty of the Pantheon and of some of the ruins, nor 
of many bits of sculpture awl -painting. But what 
bothers me is that these Romaniacs, as I call them, 
won't let a fellow judge anything for himself. If a 
thing has a star to it in their guide-books, it's fine. If 
it has two stars, it's divine ; and if you don't think so 
you're a fit subject for special prayer. But not alone 
what is in Rome, but the city itself, is perfect: the 
climate is sublime ; the streets are clean ; there are no 
smells except of flowers, and all the rest in proportion. 
In a word, you must swallow not only everything in 
the dish, but the dish itself, and swear you like the 
whole thing." 

The Wrexels' apartment was on the third floor, and 
Mrs. Wrexel was awaiting her guest in the salon^ which, 
although not large, showed the touch of an artistic 
hand. 

^^ScUvel" she exclaimed, in a sweet, clear voice, 
coming forward ; " «a?i;e, cara mia! Welcome a thou- 
sand times, and I hope you are as glad to be here as I 
am to have you ; " and she kissed her friend upon both 
cheeks, in the Italian fashion, 
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The two yoang women sitting together on the sofa, 
holding each other's hands and chatting rapidly, made 
a contrast worth noting. 

Mrs. Wrexel was a dainty little thing, with bright 
blue eyes, admirably set off by dark brows and lashes. 
She was like a little bird, and had the pert way of in- 
clining her head to one side, and looking up at 3*ou, 
that a canar}^ has. She had the quick, jerky move- 
ments of a bird, and seemed more like a pet than a 
responsible being. She even had a trick of some- 
times gathering one foot under her and sitting on it, 
which caused it to disappear, and gave her the appear- 
ance of a bird at rest. Then, too, she was fond of 
companionship and enjoyed the sound of her own 
voice. 

Her friend was younger by four or five years, being 
then about twenty-three. Her style was more serious 
than Mrs. Wrexel's, and altogether stronger. She 
was above the middle height, and her slender figure 
was dressed to exceeding advantage. Her hair was 
llghl in color and inclined to curl, although the coil in 
which it was worn high on the head gave it few oppor- 
tunities to do so. Her eyes were gray or blue, depend- 
ing upon circumstances. When their expression was 
cold or angry they were gray ; when they shone with 
tenderness they were unquestionably blue. The mouth 
was sensitive, and the nose, although too short for 
beauty, gave itself a little turn upward that sometimes 
proved an effective coadjutor of the tongue. Even a 
casual observer must have noted sweetness in her face, 
although it was equally evident that she possessed 
courage, obstinacy, and pride. But the delicate com- 
plexion, silky hair, and sensitive lips all indicated 
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capacity for suffering, and the kindest wish one conld 
have made for her would have been a future protected 
from too serious contact with the harder experiences 
of life. 

These two young women had even more to talk about 
than is usual with young women, when two or more are 
gathered together. They spoke of the journey from 
America, and Helen recounted its chief incidents; 
then of Helen's brother and his bride, who were now 
living in the old home in New York, which, since the 
death of Mr. Eathborne, had become too painful a 
residence for his devoted daughter. This led Helen 
to express her gratitude for the Wrexels' invitation to 
her to pass the winter with them in Rome. Then they 
discussed the latest news from their school-mates in the 
Berkshire Academy, where their friendship was formed. 

Helen talked glibly, but her fatigue at least showed 
itself in a suppressed yawn. 

" I suppose, dear," said Mrs. "Wrexel, gathering one 
foot under her with a quick movement, "that you are 
tired and would like to go to your room. How thought- 
less of me to have kept you ! But I'm so delighted to 
have you here to enjoy this glorious old city with me. 
Isn't it splendid? I hope that my husband pointed 
out the different things as you passed them. But 
you must be tired, and 111 send you to your room, 
dear ; and, by-the-bj'', I must explain why we give you 
so small a room. If we had only known sooner that 
3'ou were coming we would have taken a larger apart- 
ment ; but as we had engaged this one for the season 
there was nothing to do but to keep it. I'm afraid you 
will be rather cramped in your room, but it's the only 
one we can offer you. Then, again, it's a back room ; 
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but that didn't make any difference to ns, because it 
was only used by my husband when he wished to 
smoke or write." 

"But I can't consent to rob Captain Wrexel of his 
own room," protested Helen. 

'' My dear girl, if it only makes him smoke less I 
shall be grateful to you." So Helen accepted the pro- 
vision made for her, as, indeed, there was nothing else 
to do, and was duly installed in her little room, al- 
though not without an uncomfortable feeling that she 
was, to a certain extent, a trespasser on the comfort of 
her hosts. 
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CHAPTER n. 

To be in Rome, and not to see it, is about as ag- 
gravating as anything that can fall to the lot of an 
intelligent person ; 3 et this is precisely what occurred 
to Helen. When she went to breakfast the morning 
after her arrival she learned that Mrs. Wrexel had 
taken a severe cold, and later in the day the doctor 
forbade her leaving her bed until she should be 
decidedly better. Upon hearing this the invalid sent 
for Helen, and begged her not to go and see St. 
Peters, the Colosseum, and the other places of inter- 
est, until she could accompany her. Of course it was 
a selfish request; but Frances was like most spoiled 
women, and Helen, appreciating the pleasure it would 
be to her friend to act as her guide, willingly made 
the promise. So it went on, day after day, for ten days, 
and Helen did little else than act as nurse to Frances. 

Mrs. Wrexel was very popular among the American 
colony in Rome, and many of her friends called to in- 
quire about her health. OxAy a few intimate friends 
were permitted to see the sick lady, and among these 
was Mrs. Farnsworth, the wife of the United States 
Consul General. She was not a pretty woman, nor 
was she young; neither brilliant in conversation 
nor accomplished, and yet she was a universal favo- 
rite. The reason of this was a good, honest heart, 
and a nature truly touched by the sun. She was a fair 
specimen of many American women, — motherly, 
shrewd, amiable, proud, am trustworthy. She ap- 
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predated what was admirable in her present surronnd- 
iugs, but never lost sight of her pride of birth. 
America typified to her all the national virtues of earth ; 
although, in her opinion, there was much in Europe 
that even an American might admire. She enjoyed 
meeting people and seeing the world. She enjoyed 
heartily and unaffectedly her position as the co-laborer 
of her husband, and she was never tired of relating 
her official experiences. She had attracted about her, 
not only the American and English colonies, but a 
goodly number of Italians, both aristocrats and unfpr- 
tiinate Peris, who in certain salons of the forestieri 
occasionally gain a closer view of each other. 

Mrs. Earns worth fancied Helen, and urged her tocome 
to her reception the following Tuesday. Consequently, 
at half-past five on the appointed day, she was ushered 
into her first "Roman afternoon." There was a mo- 
mentary lull in the conversation as the servant 
announced Captain Wrexel and herself ; for " Mrs. 
Wrexel's American friend" had been the object of 
much speculation from the time her prospective arrival 
had been mentioned. 

If Helen was embarrassed by the critical eyes turned 
upon her she did not show it ; and, as a matter of fact, 
there is something exhilarating to a young girl, dressed 
by Laferri^re, and crowned by Virot's latest novelty, in 
her first entrance upon new ground. Thus the grace 
and self-possession with which she advanced to meet 
Mrs. Farnsworth won for her at once the admiration of 
her critics. After speaking a few words to her Mrs. 
Farnsworth turned and presented her to a group of 
ladies who were talking together. 

She had wondered whether the residents of Home 
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spoke of ordinary and modem affairs, like the women 
of other cities, and her curiosity was quickly set at rest 
by the discovery that their conversation was quite as 
commonplace as that to which she had been accus- 
tomed in society at home. She had begun to feel a 
little bored when Mrs. Famsworth brought a gentle- 
man to her, and introduced him as Signer Pacini, of the 
Italian diplomatic service. He bowed, and, turning to 
her companions, greeted them cordially, then inquired 
ofa^elen concerning Mrs. WrexeFs health, and ex- 
pressed much concern at the report she gave. 

Helen's first impression of strangers was usually 
passive, and she only noticed in a general way that 
Signer Pacini had dark eyes, a good forehead, and a 
mustache, and that he was easy and agreeable in his 
manner. He spoke English fluently, almost without 
an accent, although in addressing the other ladies in 
the group he had used the Italian tongue, which they, 
with evident pride and exaggerated accent, had sever- 
ally used in replying. 

'' Have you had a cup of tea yet? " he asked Helen 
presently. " No? Well, suppose we go and drink our 
tea together, and, not to appear odd, gossip about our 
neighbors." 

Giving her his arm he led her through the crowd into 
an inner room, where a table was spread. 

They talked mostly of America, where the young 
Italian had been the previous summer, and they got on 
famously together ; at least so Captain Wrexel thought, 
as he watched them from an opposite corner, where he 
and Mrs. Farnsworth were chatting. 

Presently Mrs. Farnsworth came to ask Signor 
Pacini to smg, and she begged Helen to play his ac- 
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oompaDiment. They returned to the sdlon^ and, 
going to the piano, Helen took off her gloves and 
struck a few chords. 

The song before her was a captivating little composi- 
tion hy one of those writers of Itiily who write songs 
that are unsurpassed in spontaneity^ and tenderness ; 
songs which come from the composer's heart, and go 
to the very bottom of ours ; songs which express aptly 
those deeper hidden feelings which we can only catch 
in our rarest dreams, read in the eyes we love, or hetf 
in some beautiful melody. 

Helen read music easily, and the voice and instrument 
were in perfect sympathj-. In the midst of the applause 
which followed the singer looked into her eyes grate- 
fully, and then joined in the plaudits as though it were 
she who had won them. As he took his music from 
the piano his hand trembled with the excitement of his 
performance. 

'* It's always'so," he explained; " my legs tremble 
before I begin, and my hands tremble after I am done. 
I can't get over it." 

"It's sincerely to be hoped that you never will ; if s 
the difference between an artist and an instrument." 

He bowed and offered her his arm, and they were 
about to move away together when Mrs. Famsworth 
crossed the room and, having thanked Signer Pacini, 
turned to Helen, and asked her if she would sing. 

" I know," she said, " that I ought not to ask you 
the first time you have come to me ; but Mrs. Hoyt tells 
me that your voice is celebrated in New York, and now 
I remember hearing Mrs. Wrexel praise it. Do give 
us the pleasure of hearing you." 

Pacini joined ?t; urging her, and Helen was forced 
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to consent, although she felt great diffidence at sing- 
ing to an audience among which there were so many 
Italians. There was, in fact, no reason for this 
feeling, because — as she soon learned — a good 
singer or piano-player is quite as rare in Ital}* as in 
America, and musical taste is mucli more advanced in 
the latter country. In Italy the principal airs from 
Italian operas and a few Italian songs are widely 
known; but with these the interest and knowledge 
usually end. 

Helen's voice was a mezzo-soprano, exceedingly full 
and rich. She sang, with much taste and feeling, a 
song of Schubert's, and when the tender notes died 
away the applause was spontaneous and heart3\ 
Signor Pacini was especially enthusiastic, and when, a 
few days later, he called upon Mrs. Wrexel he praised 
warmly both Helen's voice and method. 

*'Yes, she has a lovely voice," admitted the little 
lady, settling herself more comfortably in her nest 'of 
cushions, '^ and I'm dreadfully disappointed at this cold 
of mine, for now we cannot sing together for a long 
time, and that was one of the chief pleasures I promised 
myself." 

" I didn't know that you sang." 

" Didn't you? Well, you are such an artist I should 
be afraid to sing before you." 

" How cruel and how absurd ! " 

" I'm very fond of singing, and really I haven't a 
bad voice. But I never practise, and one to sing really 
well ought to practise occasionally; don't you think 
so?" 

" Yes, occasionally," said Pacini, grimly. 

** If s the same with everything I do, — my painting, 
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singing, piano-playing, reciting, in fact all my poor 
accomplishments, — they are sacrificed upon the altar 
of my society follies." 

Her guest glanced about the room, and his eye rested 
upon several excellent water-colors. 

'^ Oh, don't look at those daubs ! " she exclaimed, 
although no one knew better than their author that 
they were beautiful. 

" I have often admired your painting," he said sin- 
cerely ; '' but I did not know it was but one of many 
accomplishments.*' 

" Some day perhaps I'll sing to you," she said, ami- 
ably, " if you won't be too critical." 

*^ I shall look forward to the pleasure ; and you play 
the piano also?" 

" Yes, but I'm dreadfully out of practice." 

" It seems to make no difference," — and he glanced 
at her paintings. " I trust you will play my accompani- 
ment when I sing at your next ' Thursday afternoon.' " 
He afterwards upbraided himself for having mixed up 
admiration and music; for he was very particular 
about his accompaniment; but even the coldest and 
wisest of us is apt to credit whatever falls from the lips 
of a pretty woman — especially in praise of herself. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Mrs. Wrexel's illness proved tenacious, and, al- 
though nearly three weeks had passed, Helen had 
not seen any of the sights of Rome except the 
Colosseum, the Pantheon, St. Peter's, and one or 
two other churches. She was naturally impatient 
to visit the art-galleries, but nevertheless waited 
silently for her friend's recovery, until an incident 
occurred which gave her an unexpected opportunity. 
One day, while Mrs. Farnsworth was calling upon 
Frances, she carelessly asked how Miss Rathborne liked 
Rome. 

*' Very much, I think," replied the invalid. 
" Is she as fond of art as you are? " 
"Oh, you know 7am crazy about art !" 
" Still, she is able to sympathize with your taste, I 
suppose ? " 

" I think so ; but we haven't talked much about it." 
*' You surprise me ! She must have seen the princi- 
pal galleries by this time, and I supposed you and she 
would have long art talks, and that you would enjoy 
the pictures and statuary again through her eyes." 

" Perhaps we may later ; but she has scarcely begun 
her sight-seeing yet." 

"No?" and Mrs. Farnsworth was silent, because 
the thought flashed through her mind that perhaps 
Miss Rathborne was not fond of art, and that the 
fact was a disappointment to her enthusiastic friend. 
Otherwise she could not account for Helen's apparent 
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indifference to the treasures all around her, nor for 
the embarrassment which the subject seemed to have 
brought into Mrs. Wrexel's manner. Frances, on her 
part, was convinced that the elder lady had a motive in 
her questions, and had probably heard some criticism 
about Helen's not going sight-seeing. She thought 
it likely that Helen had been complaining about it, 
and that people were sympathizing with her. The 
thought chafed her ; for criticism was painful to Mrs. 
Wrexel. 

*' Everyone," she said aloud, *' is not so enthusiastic 
as I am. I couldn't have been in Rome so long as 
Miss Rathborne has been, and yet have seen so little. 
She seems to be contented with walking about the city 
with my husband, leaving most of the principal build- 
ings and pictures until I can go with her to explain 
them, as, of course, I offered to do if she chose to 
wait." Mrs. Wrexel paused and thought for a moment, 
and then, with one of her pretty side looks, added, "Do 
you suppose she could imagine that I'd be disappointed 
if she went without me ? " 

"I'm sure I don't know her well enough to judge." 

" Well, it would be just like her." 

The elder lady looked upon her with undisguised 
admiration. 

" It's just like you, anyway," she exclaimed, " to give 
her the benefit of the doubt." 

" Nonsense ! Helen has been lovelv to me since I've 
been ill, — perfectly lovely ; and I know that even if she 
had wished to go off she wouldn't have let me suspect 
it ; at least, that's the way I should act were I in her 
place. I'll urge her to begin her sight-seeing to-mor- 
row. If she is making a sacrifice for me Tm sure 
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you must know that I'm not so terribly selfish as 
to permit it any longer. There, now," — and she 
looked up into her friend's face with a proper show of 
embarrassment, — "you've betrayed me into sounding 
my own praises ! " Mrs. Farnsworth patted her hand 
affectionately. " I don't suppose you could come to me 
to-morrow morning for a little while ? If any one up- 
braids you with neglect you can say that 3'ou took pity 
upon me while Miss Rathbome went sight-seeing." 

Thus it was that Frances came to urge her guest to 
go to the Sistine Chapel the following day, and later 
Helen and the captain alighted at the steps leading 
to the entrance, within which half-a-dozen or more 
Swiss Guards, in their clownish uniforms of yellow and 
black, are usually lounging. 

They went directly to the Sistine Chapel, and Helen, 
Beating herself against one of the side walls, gazed 
around her with strange sensations. She found the 
dimensions of the chapel about as she had imagined 
them, but she had expected richer color, since all the 
pictures she had seen represented the walls as covered 
with gorgeous tapestries; whereas there were only 
painted walls, of a sombre tone, the tapestries being 
hung only on grand occasions. Still, that was a 
small matter, and the artistic and religious interest 
of the room engrossed and fascinated her mind. 
. The old custodian offered her a looking-glass, and, 
following the example of a tourist opposite her, she 
used it to enjoy the magnificent ceiling. She exam- 
ined carefully each well-known figure and group, 
Jeremiah, the prophet, delighting her especially. At 
last, reluctantly yielding to the necessity of greater 
haste, in order that she might also visit the gallery of 
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pictures that day, she withdrew her enchanted gaze 
from the masterpiece of Michael Angelo, and, turning, 
looked upon his '' Last Judgment." She was disap- 
pointed, the more so because the ceiling had so far 
surpassed her expectations. However she decided to 
be honest with herself, and to avoid being swayed by 
the enthusiastic words of those who had written their 
impressions ; preferring modestly, yet without evasion, 
to enroll herself among the other unknown thousands 
whose disappointment has not been recorded. 

The impression it made upon her mind was of a con- 
fused mass of gladiators and Amazons, with strained 
muscles, and faces expressing every phase of human 
passion; while the attitude of the central figure (an 
inunense athlete, with a face resembling that of one of 
Canova's boxers) seemed to suggest the probability 
that should some of those struggling sinners succeed in 
climbing to a point where he could get his hands upon 
them they would be hurled back into perdition heels 
over head, — and this was the Saviour ! 

Having lingered half an hour longer in the chapel 
Helen went upstairs, to see the " Transfiguration." 
Finding it without diflSculty, she stood in awe before it, 
as the painting popularly conceded to be the grandest 
in the world. 

Here, again, her first impression was one of disap- 
pointment, and she began to doubt her artistic judg- 
ment, and to wonder if she lacked appreciation of the 
highest art. 

Many celebrated writers had raved over this picture, 
and thousands of intelligent persons had apparently 
appreciated and agreed with all that had been written 
in its praise ; and yet she did not. She looked at it a 
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long time, and then sank into a chair, still studying 
it; and at last a great lump rose in her throat as 
she realized that another idol was shattered, — that she 
was actually disappointed in Raphael's famous work. 
The noble intention of the artist impressed her forcibly, 
and she marvelled at the splendid drawing of some of 
the principal figures ; but with regard to the composi- 
tion she was distinctly conscious of an unfavorable 
impression. There were two parts to the picture, and 
she thought that she probably misunderstood the rela- 
tion which each bore to the other, and consulting 
"Murray" and *'Hare," which Mrs. "NVrexel had 
handed to the captain, she eagerly sought the explana- 
tion which these books reproduce from various cele- 
brated sources : — 

** It was the intention of the painter," explains one writer, " to 
produce a work in which the comities of life should lead the 
afflicted to look to Heaven for comfort and relief." 

'* Not at all ! " exclaims a second. The composition of the 
picture ** was in compliance with the orders of the monks of S. 
Pietro, in Montorio, for which church it was painted. It was the 
nniyersal custom of the age — the yet unbanished taste of 
Gothic days — to have two pictures, a celestial and a terrestrial 
one, wholly unconnected with each other; accordingly we see 
few even of the finest paintings in which there is not a heavenly 
subject above, and an earthly below ; for the great masters of 
that day, like our own Shakespeare, were compelled to suit their 
works to the taste of their employers.'' 

*' Such an explanation as the last is the essence of stupidity ! '* 
is practically the exclamation of the third writer, who then con- 
tinues : '*How can the upper and lower parts be separated? 
Both are one; beneath is suffering craving for aid; above is 
active power and helpful grace. Both refer to one another; 
both work in one another. Those who, in our dispute over the 
picture, thought with me, confirmed their view by this considera- 
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tion. Raffaellc, they said, was eycr distinguished by the ex- 
quisite propriety of his conceptions. And is it likely that this 
painter, thus gifted by God, and everywhere recognizable by 
the ezcKllence of this, his gift, would, in the full ripeness of 
his powirs, have thouglit and painted wrongly? Not so ; he is, 
as nature is, ever riglit, and then most deeply and truly right 
when we least suspect it." 

" There is no need for such mystery, since the idea is very 
simple," says a fourth teacher. '* It is, in truth, a fearful ap- 
proximation of the most opposite things ; the mournful help- 
lessness, suffering, and degradation of human nature, the 
unavailing pity, are placed in immediate contrast with spiritual 
light, life, hope, — nay, the very fruition of lieavenly rapture I " 



There was no new light for Helen in these contra- 
dictory opinions, and she found herself thrown back 
upon her own intelligence. She was not one to 
condemn or to praise blindly what she did not under- 
stand. She tried to judge a composition of any sort 
in music, literature, or art, by the purpose of its author, 
and this was her principle in trying to judge the 
" Transfiguration." Its inspiration was the Bible, and 
she was familiar with the account of the mastery. 
" There can be no doubt," she said to herself, '* that 
the striking figure of any representation of the ' Trans- 
figuration * should be Christ, and granting that Raphael's 
picture should be regarded as a devotional, and not as 
an historical, work, still its most impressive part is 
earthly suffering. True, some authorities claim that the 
most striking figure upon Raphael's canvas is that 
of Christ; but all the authorities in the world could 
not have persuaded her of the truth of this assertion. 
Her eyes were as good as theirs, and this was a mere 
question of fact ; and, to her eye, at least, the most 
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striking figure was that of the struggling boy, and the 
most impressive part of the picture was the earthly 
part ; and this seemed to her to be either an unmajestic 
conception of the mystery, or an unsuccessful attempt 
to execute a worthy conception. 

Turning away sadly her eyes rested upon the " Last 
Communion of St. Jerome," — Domenichino's work. She 
felt like falling upon her knees in the presence of the 
dying old man. Although the subject was so simple 
that it could not be compared with the complex idea of 
the *' Transfiguration," yet she felt it a relief to look upon 
a picture which needed no explanation, no debate, no 
apology. It was clear and unaflTected, yet poetic and 
touching. The effect it was intended to produce was 
felt immediately. It enchanted her e^x, while it calmed 
her perturbed spirit. 

She studied every detail : the wonderful expression 
of the principal figure ; the reverence on each sur- 
rounding face ; the charming group of angels above ; 
the beautiful kneeling boy, and the grieving lion, whose 
faithful heart is said to have broken when the spirit of 
Jerome departed. Its wondrous beauty entered into 
her soul, and, not wishing to disturb her impression by 
looking immediately at other pictures, she suggested 
to the captain that they should leave the gallerj*. 

As they reached the exit of the palace Helen noticed 
a door on her left, within which was a staircase that 
had escaped her eye as she entered. She paused on 
the threshold and peered in, wondering if this could be 
the entrance to the Pope's apartment, when a shuflBiing 
of feet and clanking of arms startled her. For an in- 
stant she feared she had committed some indiscretion, 
and turned guiltily towards the guard. She saw that 
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thej were drawn up in a line, while a gentleman in 
clerical robes, who had just a],ighted from his carriage, 
was coming through the portico. Stepping quickly to 
one side, behind some tourists, she waited for him to 
pass. 

With the motion of his step his robe parted suffi- 
ciently for her to catch a glimpse of knee-breeches, black 
stockings, low shoes with shining buckles, and here 
and there a touch of purple. 

" Perhaps it's a cardinal ! " whispered a young girl 
near Helen. 

" We shall soon see," answered a gentleman of her 
party, '* for there is a different way of saluting each 
high dignitary. Ah, he is a monsignore ! " 

As the prelate passed he lifted his hat courteously 
to the soldiers as well as to the group of strangers. 
He appeared to be a man who had not yet reached 
middle life. His figure, although slight, had dignity as 
well as grace. His face wa^ntellectual, and the feat- 
ures were well chiselled. He was unmistakably either 
Spanish or Italian. 

His robe, his handsome, serious face, and his grace 
of manner, all combined to make a charming effect, and 
Helen remarked and remembered him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Wrexel had so far recovered her health that 
she promised herself the pleasure of participating in 
some of the amusements of the carnival. 

They took a balcony en the Corso for the week, and 
decided to have as jolly a time as they could. Had 
these events occurred some years ago no doubt a de- 
scription of what Helen saw during the festival would 
have been worth recording, for every Roman who looks 
over your shoulder now, as 3'ou watch some exciting 
battle of confetti or flowers ; or, later on, remark some 
pretty or ingenious design as it passes amid a roar of 
applause from the dense throng, — will cool your enthu- 
siasm by assuring you that this is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to what it was formally : then the confetti flew 
so thickly that it whitened the air ; then the flowers 
were only of the choicest sorts ; then the favors were 
the costliest, and on Thursday and Saturday afternoons 
princes and dukes paid big prices for priority in the 
procession of carriages, all of which were splendidly 
decorated, while as for the regularly prepared pieces 
they were marvels of beauty and splendor. 

It would be presumptuous, therefore, to remark upon 
the brilliancy of this mere afterglow, since so many are 
living who have seen the real carnival sun. 

It may be now only the veriest shadow of a carnival ; 
at its best foolish, and everything else that is imprac- 
tical, but it is a joyous season, filled with fun and inno- 
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cent pranks, and it does the people good. It woold 
benefit the people of any country, especially of 
America, if they could only forget for a few hours 
that stocks are *' booming," or the reverse ; that rents 
are going up ; or that life is a hard grind ; and enter 
into the true spirit of the thing. But even the few 
holidays we have are taken very seriously and prac- 
tically. Of course there are exceptions; but the 
'' plain people" seem to be too tired to enjoy a holi- 
day, — they simply rest; while the rich celebrate the 
festival by an unusually heavy dinner and an extra 
bottle of wine. 

Helen was constant in her attendance at the balcony, 
and her honest enjoyment and bright smile won her 
many pretty flowers and pleasant glances from the 
passers-by. Frances was present everj' afternoon after 
Tuesday, on which day the canfetti-ihrowiug ceased; 
and she was very charming to look at, with her high 
color, bright eyes, and gracious manner. In fact the 
balcony gained quite a celebrity among those who took 
part in the procession, and " Ecco le belle signorine 
Amertcanel*' became a familiar exclamation, as the 
masqueraders selected their biggest bouquets and 
choicest bonbonni^res to toss into the balconj-, whence 
Helen and Frances, with a pretty bow and smile of 
acknowledgment, repaid them in kind. Pacini was 
always on hand, and contributed relays of supplies 
in such abundance that the ladies protested against 
his extravagance. His spirits seemed inexhaustible, 
and he added much to Helen's enjoyment by the 
hearty way in which he entered into the sport. He 
seemed never at a loss for a reply, and his good- 
humored banter excited only merriment from his 
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victims, while his compliments to the masked signorine 
were so deftly pointed that their effect was as marked 
as it was iamusing. He was showered with favors, and 
established a quasi acquaintance with half the pretty 
girls in the procession, yet all was done so nat- 
urally and unaffectedly that it was in no sense objec- 
tionable to his fair companions ; on the contrary, they 
found diversion in numbering his flirtations. Mrs. 
Wrexel was always gratified at anything which threw 
credit upon herself, either directly or by reflection. 
She was therefore pleased, because he added to the 
general attention bestowed upon her balcony, and 
because he stood by her side, and was evidently her 
admirer. 

No one who passes carnival week in Rome fails to 
go to at least one of the fancy-dress balls that are 
given nightly in the different theatres ; and Thursday 
night found Captain and Mrs. Wrexel, Helen and 
Pacini, looking upon the animated scene on the floor of 
the Costanzi, from one of the boxes in the lowest tier, 
which is but slightly raised above the parquet. The 
throng was great, and the costumes were many and 
pretty, although neither so original nor so elegant as 
Helen had seen in New York at similar entertainments, 
at the Academy of Music. 

There was, of course, a representative of every 
nationality, including a superb Chinaman, with an 
attendant, who stopped in front of their box, and 
addressed them sententiously in an unknown jargon, 
doubtless intended for Chinese. The crowd ap- 
plauded, and cried for a reply, whereupon Pacini 
politely responded on behalf of the ladies, thanking 
the Chinaman for his evident admiration, although the 
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exact proportion intended for herself neither lady 
could know, since neither of them understood the 
*' Bolognese dialect." This thrnst at the accent of the 
masquerader caused the crowd to laugh loudly, and 
the Chinaman passed on discomfited, not venturing to 
address them again, although, whenever he passed their 
box, he stopped and bowed solemnly. English tourists 
of all sorts were caricatured, and "Uncle Sam" 
swaggered about the floor reading a newspaper, when 
he was not embracing the representatives of other lands. 
Late in the evening he appeared with Italy, Germany, 
and a mermaid on his right hand, and France, 
England, and a polar bear on his left. He was still 
absorbed in his newspaper, although not to an extent 
that forbade his pausing occasionally to threaten the 
faithful Chinaman, who seemed eager to join the 
group. There were many excellent disguises, and 
many masqueradcrs whose antics created great merri- 
ment ; but none attracted more attention than a young 
woman, wearing a calico dress, and the mask of an 
infant with curly flaxen hair. She was attended by a 
lady wearing the usual black-silk mask and domino, 
and a crowd followed them wherever they went, for 
the 3'oung woman's tongue was sharp and her wit 
keen. 

Many of the Wrexels' acquaintances who came to 
the box spoke of this girl, and wondered who she 
could be, but no one had vet been able to discover. 

A waiter appeared with ices, and, as Helen took 
hers, she caught the eye of the incognita^ who instantly 
came over to her. Helen was startled at first, but, 
making the best of the situation, asked the visitor if 
she would accept an ice. 
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*' I cannot, through my mask," she replied, in per- 
fect French, in which tongue Helen had spoken. 

*'ril feed you," exclaimed the young girl, and, 
taking a spoonful, thrust it gently through the mouth 
of the mask, and as she withdrew the spoon she 
heard a ripple of merry laughter behind the disguise. 

*' Why, Helen ! " remonstrated Frances, with a hor- 
rified stare. 

She stopped in the act of dipping her spoon again 
into the ice, and looked anxiously at her chaperone. 

Mrs. Wrexel's face was burning, and she was thor- 
oughly annoyed. 

"No one knows this person," continued the, scan- 
dalized lady, in a severe tone ; " and there are limits 
even to carnival-capering." 

Helen was amazed and hurt. She grew scarlet, and 
sat motionless, overwhelmed with mortification at this 
public reproof. The hot tears sprang to her eyes, and 
she turned appealingly towards Pacini, as though to 
see if he, too, were shocked, when suddenly a small, 
soft hand was laid upon hers, and the masked face 
came close, as if the wearer would have kissed away 
her blushes. *' Never mind, dear;" and the perfect 
English was pronounced in a clear, sweet voice, no 
longer disguised. *' You are not the one who need be 
ashamed;" and the incognita bowed in a stately 
manner, and turned awav. 

^^ Brava^ Prindpessa!" muttered Pacini, impul- 
sively ; and, although his words were almost inaudible, 
they were caught by Helen, who turned and glanced 
gratefully into his sympathetic eyes. Mrs. Wrexel 
had heard the stranger's words, and the rebuke 
rankled. She was annoyed at Helen for her freedom 
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with an unknown person in a cheap dress, the disguise 
of which she had not the penetration to comprehend, 
and she was amazed, also, to find herself a sort of 
black sheep of the entire affair. She did not relish the 
position, and looked to Pacini for support. 

'' It's barely possible," she said, " that she may not 
be so common as she looks ; but all the same she 
shouldn't have forgotten herself quite so much, should 
she ? " 

" I am sorry we should have annoyed 3'ou," he re- 
plied. 

" Why do you say ' we' ? You haven't annoj-ed me. 
Gentlemen can do anything; but young women have 
to be very careful, and it's better to be too careful 
than a little careless. I saw the Lesleys staring at you, 
Helen dear, from their box over there, and I feared they 
wouldn't understand your fun, — that's the reason I 
spoke. I dare say it's a mistake to notice anything 
that happens at a carnival ball, but the Lesleys are so 
awfully correct, and they do scorn Americans so." 

Helen started, and flushed again, but said nothing. 

Pacini rose to his utmost height, his face a little pale 
and a bitter smile upon his lips. Coolly raising his 
opera-glass he gazed steadily for several minutes at 
the persons indicated ; without taking down his glass 
he addressed Mrs. Wrexel : — 

"Is that the lady you refer to, with the feathers 
in her hair and the red arms ? " 

''Yes." 

" And is that young girl, with naked shoulders, her 
daughter ? " 

'' Yes." 

He gave a little grunt, and then remarked, with but 
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half-concealed mockery, as he reseated himself, '* And 
of such are the kingdom of heaven ! " 

It seenied to Mrs. Wrexel that they were unneces- 
sarily cross with her. She regretted this, and exer- 
cised her quick wit in casting about for something to 
bring her again, if not into favor, at least into peaceful 
communion with them. As they seemed to be cross 
with the Lesleys also she began to gossip about hsr 
English friends, and Pacini laughed heartily at her 
stories, both because she told them well and because 
he wished to win Helen's mind from its unhappy mood. 
Presently harmony seemed to be returning, and the 
two young women began to chat together ; then Pacini, 
donning a domino and mask, left them. A few mo- 
ments later Helen recognized him on the floor with the 
incognita upon his arm. She could not keep her eyes 
away from them, and was conscious that Pacini's com- 
panion sometimes observed her. 

Some subtle influence attracted her sti'ongly towards 
this woman ; so strongl}-, indeed, that she was impressed 
with the belief that the unknown masquerader was to 
come closer to her future life, and such impressions 
in certain minds become convictions. There are many 
learned psychologists who hesitate to say that this 
faith is without reason ; certainly its issue is often 
extraordinary, as in the present case. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ok Ash-Wednesday Helen rose eaiiy and went alone 
to the American Chorch, on the via Nazionale, to the 
commnnion service. There were few persons {Hresent, 
and the stilloess was grateful to her. The morning 
was clondj, and a few gas-jets threw their soft light 
npon the white-robed priest kneeling in silent devotion, 
while above the sweet chimes rang oat their last solemn 
snmmons. The service continoed, and the sacrament 
was distribated to nearly every one present before 
Helen went forward and knelt before the altar. At 
her side there was bat one other communicant. / 

Absorbed though she was she noted the peculiarly 
earnest tone of the minister as he gave the consecrated 
elements to her companion, from whose lips she caught 
the tremulous vibration of a deep sigh of peace. 

When she arose her companion rose with her, and, 
raising her eyes, she noticed that he wore the robe of a 
Roman Catholic priest, and that the illumined face 
bore unmistakable traces of a great struggle. Thrilled 
by an emotion that made the moment still more 
impressive she went to her seat and prayed fervently, 
not only for herself, but also for the stranger. 

Rising, she sought the door, but before passing out 
paused, and turned to receive again the solemn impres- 
sion of the peaceful scene, and her eyes rested once 
more upon the devout figure of her late companion. 

Helen passed the morning in her room, and tried to 
't she frequently caught her thoughts wandering 
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to the stranger at the altar. It was not a new face to 
her, and yet she could not place it. At one o'clock the 
announcement of luncheon found her still puzzling over 
it. Captain and Mrs. Wrexel were already at table 
when she entered the dining-room. Mrs. Wrexel, ar- 
rayed in robes of lenten-black, had just come in from 
church, and the exercise of walking had brought a bright 
color to her cheeks. She seemed excited over some 
topic which she was discussing with her husband, and 
the wannth of her feeling may also have heightened 
her color. 

" It's more than strange," Helen heard her say, " it's 
shocking, and I cannot understand how people can 
sympathize with such a man. I may not approve of 
tbe Vatican, but I despise a traitor ! " 

" You're quite right," remarked the captain, pacifi- 
cally, admiring her beaut}', and not regarding her 
words. 

' Yet I suppose he will be lionized by a certain set." 
' Of whom are you speaking? " asked Helen. 

Of Monsignor Altieri." 
' And who is he?" 

^' Altieri? Why, haven't you heard of him? Every- 
body was talking about him at our church this morn- 
mg." 

It should be explained that Mrs. Wrexel, although an 
American, attended the English Church, and was always 
careful to refer to it as " Our Church." In fact she 
had an enthusiasm for everything English : English 
goods, English customs, and English people. 

'' Monsignor Altieri," she continued, '^ is a man of 
noble family, one of the oldest in Rome, who became 
a priest, and gradually rose to be one of the advisers of 
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the late Pope. Although he was scarcely thirty he pre- 
pared briefs for him concerning important subjects. 
Since the death of Pius IX., however, he has been 
gradually growing radical in his views, until at last he 
resigned his office in the Vatican, and actually took 
communion this morning in the American Chapel. I 
think it's shocking, and am surprised that a respect- 
able rector should have received him." 

The remembrance of her companion of the morning, 
in a priestly robe, flashed across Helen's mind, and 
instantly her recollection of him was clear. It 
was he whom she had seen the guards of the Vatican 
salute. 

" What is so shocking in his course? '* she inquired. 
" It seems to me a matter of congratulation." 

" That is because 3'ou don't understand the subject," 
said •Frances, dryly. She was never more happy than 
when displaying superior knowledge of any sort. 
" This prudent prelate, conscious of all the fallacies 
and abuses which have crept into his church, doesn't 
remain among them and tr}-, with his power and elo- 
quence, to reform them; he runs away. But where? 
To the Protestant camp, where he may fight them 
squarely ? No ; my monsignore simply runs away from 
the Vatican, and, retaining his connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church, he takes communion in a 
Protestant chapel, shelters himself among Protestants, 
and doesn't become a soldier in that church, either, 
but coolly retains his connection with the enemy, 
although escaping from its fighting corps ! " And she 
was honestly proud of her eloquent arraignment. 

" Have you heard what it is in the Vatican that he 
objects to ? " was Helen's quiet inquiry. 
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" Yes ; T know all about it. I met old Dr. Mason, 
who knows every detail, and I made a memorandum of 
it. Let — me — see : he rejects the Syllabus (al- 
though probably you don't know what that is), the 
Veneration of Relics, Worship of Images, Indulgences, 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary, the Temporal 
Power, and the Infallibility of the Pope." Each point 
she emphasized with a decisive little nod of her head. 

" In all these," said Helen, *' I think he is simply 
standing on the ground taken by the ' Old Catholics,' 
— Herzog and the others, — is he not? " 

Frances was surprised, and showed it. She had 
never suspected her young friend of any acquaintance 
with such serious subjects. 

" I believe so," she replied, wondering who Herzog 
was. 

There was an awkward silence, broken, happily, by 
the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Farns worth. 

" We were just discussing Monsignor Altieri's seces- 
sion," said Frances, after the new arrivals had been 
served with fruit. 

*' Yes ? " replied Mrs. Farnsworth, doubtfully. " Oh, 
I remember ; he's the priest who took communion this 
morning at the American Church ! I don't know much 
about him, do you ? " 

"Well," — and Frances moistened her lips, — 
"I can't say I know much about Aim, but the work 
he has entered upon seems to be about the same as 
that of the old Catholics of Germany, led, you know, 
by Herzog and — and the others." 

" I don't know what their work is." 

*' It's really a schism from the Roman Church, and 
many of their differences are, of course, simply theo- 
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logical. Will you have an orange, Mr. Famsworth 
I've prepared it for yoa." 

^^ There's going to be a meeting this week of the 
English-speaking colony, at which this Altieri is to 
speak," said Mr. Famsworth, as he took tiie fruit. 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Helen, impulsively. " How 
much I should like to hear him ! Whereas the meeting 
to be?" 

" At a private house, but you would be very wel- 
come. I'll send you the notice ; any one can go who 
wishes to." 

^' If I can, I should be glad to go," Helen admitted. 

"FU take you," said the captain, good-naturedly, 
for he hated such meetings ; and, in spite of — perhaps 
because of — his wife's surprised glances, and Helen's 
protestations, he obstinately declared he would enjoy 
it, and should go with or without Helen. 

" We want you all to go with us to Albano for a day 
or two, next week," said Mrs. Farnsworth, and then 
she unfolded her plan in detail, and, after discussing 
it for half an hour, it was decided that, should Frances 
be strong enough, they would go on Friday of the 
following- week. 



J 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the day appointed for the meeting at which Mon- 
signor Altieri was to speak, Helen and the captain 
were ushered into the large salon offered for the pur- 
pose, and already well filled with men and women, 
among whom were a few Italians. 

In a few moments the rector of the American Church 
entered, followed by Monsignor Altieri, who wore a 
black robe, and a young man of middle height, with 
coal-black beard, and mustache neatly trimmed, who 
was dressed in citizen's clothes. In a nervous, quick 
way the younger man greeted some friends, and then, 
rejoining Altieri, introduced him to a number of per- 
sons who pressed around him. Helen wondered if he 
could be the Count Campello, and she asked the 
captain. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and leaned over to a gen- 
tleman near by, who looked as though his mind and 
muscles were bent upon the task of holding his eye- 
glass in place. "Who is that dapper little fellow?" 
Helen heard him ask, in a hoarse whisper. 

The young man made no sign of having heard, and 
after a moment's silence the captain repeated his ques- 
tion, whereupon the gentleman, without turning his 
head, muttered shortly : — 

'' Campello." 

" Thanks ; quite a swell, isn't he? " 
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His informant made no reply, nor did a muscle of 
his face change as he stared straight ahead. 

The captain continued to scan Altieri and Campello 
with much interest. 

"They were both bom gentlemen, and have lost 
their money, — isn't that so? " was his next query. 

The gentleman's eye-glass turned coldly upon the 
good-natured face of his questioner, who was regarding 
steadily the group at the head of the room. Not hav- 
ing noticed his neighbor's silence the captain pres- 
ently addressed him again. 

' ' Monsignor Altieri is a handsome fellow, and has 
the manners of a prince, hasn't he? The}' are 
both younger than I expected." And he looked 
at his neighbor, but received only an icy stare in 
response. 

For the first time the captain seemed to be struck 
by his confidant's frigidity, and he thought a moment, 
as though recalling the entire conversation. His usual 
bright, honest smile died from his lips, and he grew 
serious. He regarded his companion attentively, as he 
sat stiff and erect, his eye-glass adjusted, his yellow 
hair carefully parted in the middle, the lappels of his 
overcoat carefully thrown back, and his gloved hands 
holding his gold-headed walking-stick. 

Helen knew that her innocent-minded friend, gay 
and free of manner as a boy, had a grain of real ugli- 
ness when once he was aroused. She saw that he had 
made a mistake, and felt sorry for him, as did several 
others who had overheard his off-hand, but good-natured, 
comments. Wondering how he would take his snub- 
bing she watched him closely. His face took on a 

^ nd expression, but , his eyes Vew very bright. Lay- 
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ing his hand on his neighbor's arm he whispered 
distinctly : — 

" How is Mrs. Morris?" 

The question was so pointed that the young man was 
obliged to notice it. 

*' I beg pardon, " he jerked out, " but I haven't the 
honor of knowing either your friend, Mrs. Morris, or 
you." 

" No ? Then I've made a mistake, and you must really 
pardon my addressing you. I only saw your profile, 
and I mistook you for Mrs. Morris's courier." 

The eye-glass turned and glared savagely at the 
captain's smiling face ; and after they had regarded 
each other attentively for a moment the captain added 
blandly, " Thanks ; that's enough. If I'd seen your full 
face, and heard your voice before^ I should have known 
you were a gentleman." 

A general smile stole around the listening group. 

The doors of the salon were now closed, and the 
American rector rose to his feet, and in a few earnest 
and simple words opened the meeting. 

Afterwards Campello spoke, in a rather fiery and 
enthusiastic waj', which, though heartfelt, was too impas- 
sioned for Helen's taste. A moment's silence followed 
his closing words, and then Monsignor Altieri was in- 
troduced. He rose slowly, and stood for a moment 
looking into the faces around him, and the silence was 
absolute. Every eye was riveted upon those calm, 
dark eyes, which seemed at once kind, and yet fear- 
less. The build of his figure gave him the appear- 
ance of being a taller man than he was, and the dignity 
and repose of his manner aided this impression. His 
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voice was low and natural, and his words flowed with- 
out hesitation. 

He first defined the " old Catholic ** movement by 
repeating the answer made by DoUinger to his arch- 
bishop, who urged upon his See the acceptance of the 
dogma of Infallibility: — 

« < Are yon not ready to begin to labor afresh in the cause of 
the Holy Church?' demanded the archbishop. 

** 'Yes, for the old Church,* replied the renerable professor. 

<* * There is but one Church, and that is neither new nor old ! ' 
exclaimed the archbishop. 

*' ' But they have made a new one,' was the sad response. 

" And this sentence," said Altieri, " contains the 
essence of our movement. We simply stand by the 
old Catholic Church, which knew no Syllabus, Immacu- 
late Conception, or Papal Infallibility. We are the 
old Roman Catholics ; tkey are the Papists, or Jesuits, 
as you please." 

The speaker denied that he had given up any 
Catholic truth. He would leave confession to the 
individual conscience, as it was in the first centuries. 
He denied that he scorned the saints. " I revere," 
said he, '^ all the saintly dead, but not all the canon- 
ized dead. For example, can I, can any God-fearing 
man revere a wretch like Arbues, who was placed among 
the saints for his zeal in burning those whom he judged 
to be heretics? Can I, when upon my knees, justify 
the Inquisition ? " 

He acknowledged that he disavowed all heathenish 
superstitions, concocted to lead humanity to heaven 
by jugglery and falsehood. Nor did he believe the 
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Latin tongue to be divine, and therefore favored using 
the language of the people in worship. " Christ 
spoke Aramaic, and the apostles Greek, and Greek 
was the language of the Church until Latin became the 
language of the people." The speaker contended that 
a civil marriage — being a contract fairly made — 
should be binding ; that the schools should be free 
from the domination of the Church ; that Protestants 
should be permitted to worship publicly in their own 
way in every Roman Catholic country. Yet in all 
these views he opposed the Syllabus. Then he touched 
upon the dogma of Infallibility; quoting Adrian VI., 
who acknowledged papal fallibility, against the claims 
of Pius IX. ; also Liberius, Honorius, John XXII., 
and many others whose claims were in turn contra- 
dicted by their successors. All could not be infalli- 
ble. He said that he opposed the Syllabus and the 
dogma of Infallibility as a Christian theologian, an 
historical student, and a citizen ; and he proceeded to 
justify his opposition, briefly but strongly. " In con- 
clusion," he said, " permit me to state our position in 
the words of one of the most thoughtful and eloquent 
of English prelates : ' The old Catholic body seems to 
hold out to the English Church an opportunitj' which 
has been denied to it for three hundred years. Catho- 
lic, yet not papal ; Episcopal, with no shadow of doubt 
or prejudice resting on the validity of its orders; 
friendly with the Orthodox East, yet free from the 
stiffness and one-sidedness of an isolated tradition; 
sympathizing with all that is thorough and honest in 
the critical methods of Protestant Germany, yet hold- 
ing on firmly and strenuously to the faith of antiquity, 
this body of priests and theologians and simpl' 
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believers addresses to our English Church a language, 
too long unheard, in the name of our common Lord 
and Master. Once more the vision of a body which 
shall compass the world seems to rise, however indis; 
tinctl}', before the mind's eye, — a body which shall 
attract the many earnest souls whom the Anglican 
isolation cannot reach ; a body through which one pulse 
shall throb at Constantinople, at Munich, and at 
Lambeth, and to whose pleadings Rome herself, in the 
days which are assuredly before her, may not always 
be deaf. Is it irrational to hope that a body such as 
this, uniting all that is sincere in modem inquiry, with 
all that is deepest and most tender in ancient Christian 
self-devotion, may yet hope to win the ear of Europe 
and to bring succor to the intellectual and moral 
ailments of our modern world ? * ^ 

*' It is possible, perhaps probable," continued the 
speaker, ''that the success of our 'Old Catholic' 
movement in this generation may not accomplish all 
that the most sanguine hope and expect; but we 
pioneers will prepare the way for those who will 
succeed us, and they, freed from the prejudices which 
embarrass us, will attack with more effect, if not with 
greater courage, the hereditary foe entrenched yonder." 

Helen listened breathlessly, and as the rich, clear 
voice died away, and the speaker, reseating himself, 
buried his face in his hands as if in silent prayer, no 
one ventured to break the stem silence. It seemed 
to be the general feeling that nothing more remained 
to be said, and that further speech would but serve to 
weaken the effect produced by the eloquent scholar, 

1 Canon Liddon. 
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and, recognizing this, the presiding officer simply 
remarked that the meeting was adjourned. 

Almost every one pressed forward to give some 
money towards the prosecution of the work to be done, 
Helen among the rest, and even Captain Wrexel was 
moved to contribute slyly. 

Neither he nor Helen spoke on their homeward 
walk, both being absorbed in reviewing the words they 
had just heard. It was not until thej^ had reached 
their apartment that the silence was broken. The 
captain had thought the matter all over, and his sent!* 
ments needed vent. 

" He may be a Roman Catholic," he broke forth, 
" or a Hottentot, but he's a hummer^ or I'm no judge ! " 

Without comprehending his precise meaning Helen 
understood its spirit, and assented to the implied com- 
pliment with all her heart. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The next day Pacini received a request to call upon 
Miss Bathbome at f oar o'clock ; and he complied with 
pleasure. In addition to her growing intimacy with the 
yoong Italian (a fact which created many sage whispers 
among those in Rome whose chief interest seems to 
be in the present rather than the past) Helen had 
often heard him spoken of in terms that increased 
the confidence which she had began to feel in his 
ability as a man of affairs, and his faithfulness as a 
friend. 

Frances and the captain were driving, so Helen 
received him alone. She was a giri of decision, and had 
a gift which is not so common to her sex as many of 
their other well-known qualities — she possessed the 
virtue of being able to state her wishes concisely and 
briefly. 

*' Signer Pacini," she began, after they had passed 
the usual compliments of the day, '* I wish a check in 
exchange for five thousand francs ; can you give it to 
me?" 

*' Certainly." 

" To-morrow morning, at eleven o'clock?" 

'' Yes." 

'' And will you send the amount where I direct, and 
not permit my name to be known ? *' 

"If you wish." 

" Please meet me at my banker's and have a check 
^y at the appointed hour, and I'll give you the 
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name to which I wish it made payable and the address 
where I wish it sent, and thank you very mach. Have 
you heard Rotoli's last song? No? — Well, then, come 
to the piano and look it over ; it's charming ! " 

The next morning, on going to the bank, she handed 
him a roll of bills and an address. He looked sur- 
prised. 

" That's a good deal of money," he said. 

** The work needs all it can get." 

"You have confidence in him?" he asked. 

''Yes." 

" I have never seen him. I'll make it an excuse to 
satisfy my curiosity." 

" Very well ; but remember my name is not to be 
mentioned, either now or in the future." 

" I understand that. Shall I let vou know the im- 
pression he makes on me?" 

*' I should be interested to hear." 

The following Friday a party, consisting of the 
Famsworths, Captain and Mrs. Wrexel, and Helen, met 
at the railway station, bound for Albano. 

The ride across the Campagna, bright with soft sun- 
light, was charming, and they talked gayly and gave 
vent to their good spirits. 

In an hour they were at the Albano station, and took 
carriages for the drive of half an hour to the top of the 
hill on which the town is situated. 

The constant views over the plain, as they ascended, 
were enthusiastically praised, and when at last they 
caught a glimpse of the sea in the distance, dotted with 
white sails, they cheered in a good, hearty, home fash- 
ion, that caused the people in the houses above to run to 
their windows, or to the cliffs overlooking the road, to 
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and that when Alaric and Genserie sacked it they left 
the fomitore, hecanse it was not even then worth the 
trouble of removal. Or it might hare been Mnrat who 
was responsible for the sparse comforts remaining ; how- 
ever that was before the beginning of this centory, and 
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But in appearance and conduct the padrone himself 
creates the impression of having belonged to the 
barbaric age; and this interesting fact undoubtedly 
reconciles cnthusinstic antiquarians to paying modem 
trices for accommodations of the fifth century. 
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Helen rose early oq the morning after her arri- 
val and started off for a breath of fresh air. She 
walked along the main street until nearly half-way 
through the town, and then, turning to the right, in- 
vestigated some of the back streets until she came to 
a road leading to the browr of the hill above the town. 
She looked at her watch and, finding she still had forty 
minutes before the appointed breakfast hour, ascended 
the steep path. Passing the church of San Paolo she 
discovered by her guide-book that she was near the 
remains of the amphitheatre erected by Domitian, in 
which, according to the ancient writers, that culminat- 
ing brute of the brutal clan of Caesars enjoyed some 
of his most sickening cruelties. She was disappointed 
to find that a high wall, skirting the space from the 
church up to the Capuchin convent, made it impossible 
to visit these interesting ruins unless she could find 
some one to unlock the gate. Therefore she decided 
to postpone her visit and plodded on to the top of the 
hill. Here she found a shaded plateau, only a few 
yards wide, and, stepping quickly to its edge, was de- 
lighted and amazed. 

At her feet lay the little lake of Albano, scarcely 
two miles in circumference, shaped like a bowl with 
fluted edges of blue Venetian glass, reflecting in the 
rays of the sun every variety of the azure color. The 
high and steep banks which surrounded it were dotted 
with trees and luxuriant shrubbery. On her left the old 
summer palace of the Pope peeped over a rock, as though 
looking into the lake below; while from it, flowing 
down the decline and towards her like an ample train 
to a royal robe, was a cluster of gray houses, formerly 
inhabited by the servants and purveyors of the papal 
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court. On the right was the local giant, old '* Monte 
Cavo," erect in spite of his years, and adorned with a 
crest of chestnut trees. In his left hand, which hung 
at his side, was the monastery of Alba-lunga, resem- 
bling a fortress of the middle ages, while in his right and 
held higher, as though he were examining it, was little 
" Rocca di Papa." Beyond the hills which girt the 
lake between the mountain and the palace lay the im- 
mense Campagna, in which distant Rome seemed to 
have fallen like snow, its glistening domes and towers 
sparkling like the frost. She smiled at harboring such 
a fancy in that warm sunshine. As her eye searched 
the distance beyond the city it rested upon the hills 
toward Florence which shut in the view. What quiet 
there was ! Only the occasional twitter of a bird broke 
the silence, nor was there a sign of life except a dim 
line of smoke far off upon the Campagna. 

She stood entranced for many minutes and was then 
tempted to explore the shaded path before her. She 
followed it to a bend which led towards Castel Gon- 
dolfo ; and as she stood, undecided whether to go fur- 
ther or to retrace her steps, a boy came driving by, 
upon one of those long carts, with two wheels and huge 
shafts, which seem made for an elephant rather than 
the little mouse-like donkey whose patient back is at 
least a foot below them. Helen asked the boy if this 
road would lead her to Albano, and out of the abun- 
dant answer extracted the information that it would ; 
but what other parts of the world the road led to, or 
what the advice was which the lad gave her so earnestly, 
embellished with elaborate pantomime, she could not 
guess. However she said grazie in her most grateful 
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fashion, and the boy and she continued on their re- 
spective ways. 

To her right, far below, was the lake ; to her left 
there was a ridge running along the edge of the road, 
above which was a high fence ; but presently the ridge 
disappeared, and the road was bounded by a brick wall, 
evidently belonging to some well-kept estate. 

She hastened her steps in her impatience to look 
within an open gateway which she could now see. 
Here she caught a glimpse of a broad green sward, 
with beds of early flowers scattered over it, and, beyond, 
a grove of gnarled and venerable chestnuts. She was 
charmed, and feasted her eyes contentedly for a while ; 
but, alas ! like the rest of us, having a little she desired 
more, and therefore stepped within the gate. No one 
loving flowers and woods who, when pressed for time or 
while trespassing, ever weakly yielded to the impulse to 
take just one look, needs to be told that once within 
the gate Helen ventured a little further. 

" There's not one chance in ten that the owner will 
have left the city so earlj'," she reasoned ; ' ' and, besides, 
this may be a short cut back to Albano ; " and as if 
the thought gave her a mysterious right she more 
boldly pursued her way. By the side of the flower- 
beds was a cool, shaded path, broad and dry, leading 
under giant ilex trees to the grove in the distance. 

Light-hearted and careless of the time she wandered 
on to the grove, where she found a huge pile of ruins, 
covered with shrubbery and good-sized trees, producing 
the effect of a natural cavern beneath a hill. On each 
side of the ruins ran a path through the trees, and, 
choosing the one to the right, she sauntered on, stop- 
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ping occasionally to admire some portion of the ancient 
pile which jutted oat throngh the side of the hill. 

Reaching the end of the rain she saw that the other 
path and her own converged and led to a terrace near 
by, surrounded by a low wall, below which lay the 
Campagna, and far away the sea. The view extended 
from Soracte over the whole great plain, with Rome in 
the north-wesL 

To her left, stiff and grim, like sentinels, were two 
ruined towers. She could almost imagine that she 
saw their gleaming coats-of-maQ as the rays of the sun 
were reflected upon their gray walls. But where do 
these veterans belong? As if to complete her fancy, 
glancing higher, she saw on a hill an old castle, isolated 
and impressive. Near by was the tall tomb of Pompey 
the Great, looking upon the imperial city. As her 
gaze wandered over the Campagna she was surprised 
to see something which appeared to be a river winding 
its green way among the elevations of the plain, and 
seeming to find an outlet in the distant sea. She knew 
that there was no river there, and, seizing her glass, 
found that the illusion was created by fields of green 
wheat, curving in and out from the surrounding hills to 
the water in a manner that, even when she looked 
again unaided by the glass, made the illusion vivid. 
A dash of pink here and there, produced by the blos- 
soming peach-trees, gave a grateful bit of color to the 
scene. 

The air was soft and warm, and already the bluish 
haze was falling upon the world below her. She was 
fascinated, and remained gazing upon the enchanting 
view until a sudden remembrance of the time recalled 
to her the necessity of returning to the hotel. 
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Examining the suiTOunding banks, she sought a path 
leading to the road she saw below, which she was con- 
fident led to Albano ; but failing to see one, and fearing 
to risk the steep descent, she retraced her steps to the 
path by which she had come. 

Presently her attention was attracted by a small 
path, leading to the top of the ruins, and after a 
moment's hesitation she climbed it. She found herself 
upon a miniature plateau, long and narrow, which 
might have been the wing of a palace. Crossing to 
the opposite side she saw the path corresponding to 
the one she had left, and, like it, leading to the broad 
ilex walk near the gate. A few yards from her a 
narrow guUy, steep and half hidden by leaves, led down 
to it. She thought it would answer her purpose ; but 
the treacherous leaves were as smooth as glass, and, 
her feet slipping, she failed to save herself, and fell 
quickly and sharply, striking her back against a pro- 
jecting edge of the ruin. 

She uttered a cry of pain, and for a moment was 
unable to rise. Her head swam and her sight grew 
dark. Then, getting upon her feet with difficulty, she 
found that she could walk, although slowly. Each 
step was agonj', and she feared that at any moment 
she might lose consciousness. The grove was long 
and no one was near, and her forlorn condition wrung 
from her a little sob. She was determined to reach 
the main road if possible, and, straining every faculty, 
staggered on, clutching the trees and bushes in an 
effort to aid her steps. But her pain increased ; her 
sight began to fail again ; everything grew black, and 
she leaned against a tree to keep from falling. 

Exerting all her power of will, and arousing herself 
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to one last effort, she sta^ered on, cold beads of 
sweat starting to her face. 

As she tamed the bend leadmg to the ilex path 
she saw, dimly, the figare of a man standing under 
a giant tree, around which he had thrown his arm, 
while he gazed fixedly at the distant landscape. 
She instinctively paused for an instant ; then a deathly 
sickness crept upon her. She swayed from side to 
side, and put out her hands to steady herself, a slight 
cry escaping her. 

The stranger started and turned his head ; then, 
realizing her condition, he sprang forward and caught 
her in his arras as she fell. 

As consciousness returned she felt a sense of bodily 
comfort, which, even in her weak state, convinced her 
that she was no longer in the grove. Gradually she 
realized the character of her surrounciings. She was 
lying upon a comfortable lounge, in' & large and rather 
stately room, her head supported by a cool pillow, a 
light Roman rug covering her. She remembered that 
when she awoke some invisible hand was fanning her, 
and she moved her head a little to look for its pos- 
sessor. 

Was she truly conscious ? She could scarcely believe 
it as she saw the grave, dark eyes of Monsignor 
Altieri. 

She closed her eyes and he fanned her again. Pres- 
ently he raised her head gently, and held a glass to 
*her lips, and then, as he stood looking anxiously down 
upon her, she made an effort and addressed him in 
English : — 

' ' Is not this Monsignor Altieri ? " 

^^ That is my name." And she recognized the same 
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rich, low voice she had admired the week before. 
*' Are 3'ou feeling better?" 

" Yes, thank you. I should be all right if it were 
not for my back ; that pains me still. I fell, and 
struck it on a stone." 

She tried to rise, but .sank again upon the pillow, 
with an involuntary exclamation of pain. A look of 
sympathy shot over his face and lingered in his eyes. 

*' You will pardon me," he said, " if I presume to 
advise you. You have really been quite ill, and I think 
you ought to remain quiet a little while. I have taken 
the liberty of sending for a doctor, and, knowing you 
were a stranger here, — for I am acquainted with all 
the residents, — I presumed you were staying at one of 
the hotels, and the same messenger will notify your 
friends where to find you. 

*' You wonder where you are," he continued, as he 
saw Helen glance around the room. "It is my villa. 
I regret that my house-keeper is absent ; but I have 
sent for a young girl, who was formerly a servant of 
mine, and she will be here presently ; in the meantime 
can I do anything for you ? " 

"Your thoughtfulness has left nothing for me to 
ask," she replied, gratefully. " I hope my friends will 
not be dreadfully worried." 

" I instructed my tiiessenger to say that your faint- 
ness arose, probably, from over-fatigue, and I confess 
I am disappointed to hear of your fall." 

" I think it is nothing," she replied, although the dull 
pain which throbbed through her frame belied her words. 
" I suppose you are curious to know how it happened ? " 

" Oh, don't speak of it ! It cannot be a pleasant 
remembrance ! " 
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" I am sorry to have trespassed," she continued, 
" and besides spoiling yoxxr revery I've burdened you 
with a helpless guest." 

" Pray don't feel so! I am sure you were enticed 
by my grove. Yes? " and at Helen's smile and gest- 
ure of assent his face lit with pleasure. " I thought 
so; 3'ou saw it from the road, and first the flowers 
tempted you, and then the shade of the old trees. I 
confess I am as pleased and proud as possible ; then 
you went to the parapet, and looked over the Campagna 
towards Rome and the blue sea. Yes ? Ah ! I knew 
it; and then j'ou were walking home quickly and 
stumbled ; that was too bad." 

" No, I slipped ; " and then she told him the details 
of her accident. As she finished her narrative the 
young girl of whom Altieri had spoken came in, and 
he directed her to do what she could for the sufferer. 

" Her name is Giustina," he said ; " and she is very 
willing, though not experienced as a lady's maid ; you 
must direct her." 

As there was nothing Helen needed she smiled, and 
said a few words to the girl, who then retreated to 
another part of the room, where she stood, with her 
hands folded, awaiting Helen's orders. 

Before long the sound of wheels was heard, and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Wrexel, accompanied by the village 
doctor, drove rapidly up to the door. 

"Where is the somnambulist?" Helen heard the 
captain ask, in his cheery way, of Altieri, who had gone 
to the door to meet them. Frances, greatly concerned 
to find her ill, could not disguise her anxiety, and 
showered upon the poor girl questions, caresses, and 
remonstrances against her foolhardy propensity for 
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exploring. Altieri and the captain withdrew to the 
garden until summoned by the maid. They found the 
doctor as solemn as a judge about to pass sentence on 
a prisoner. 

*' The young lady has injured her back," he said. 
". She must be patient and very quiet." 

*' I suppose it is only a question of a few days' rest, 
though," said Frances, anxiously. 

"^A /" — and the little man shrugged his shoulders, — 
^^ chilo sa; an injury to the back is often tedious, 
and all depends on her perfect repose the first few 
days. After that we shall see ; she should not be 
moved, of course." 

*' How are we to get her to the hotel without moving 
her ? " asked Frances. 

"Is it necessary she should go there?" and he 
looked towards Altieri, who was at that moment earnestly 
urging the captain to consider his house and such ac- 
commodations as he could offer them their own. "All 
that I can contribute towards the comfort of this j'oung 
lady and yourselves," he said, " is entirely and gladly 
at your service. I am about to give up this old home 
of mine, and therefore have unfortunately dismissed 
most of my servants ; but I think you will be fairly com- 
fortable, aqd I hope you will not hesitate to accept it." 

" My dear sir," and there was moisture in the warm- 
hearted man's eyes as he grasped the hand of the prel- 
ate, "your offer is so spontaneous that I couldn't 
doubt its sincerity if I were blind, and, looking at you, I 
know you mean it. It's generous, and more than gen- 
erous, and we are all grateful to 30U from the bottom 
of our hearts ; but, upon my word, I don't believe things 
are so bad as the old doctor says they are." 
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Altieri spoke in Italian with the doctor, and then 
tamed again to the captain. " He says that you 
should accept my invitation, as any jarring in the pres- 
ent condition of your friend " — ( 

'^ Miss Rathbome is her name, — I forgot you hadn't ^ 
been introduced." 

^' — Miss Rathbome," continued Altieri, '' may pro- 
duce grave results." He turned towards Frances and 
Helen. "Ibegof3'ou to make 3'ourselves at home, 
I myself leave the villa this afternoon not to return, but 
I shall be happy to have you consider it yours for 
so long a time as you care to occupy it." 

" It's really too kind of you," said Frances, with 
feeling, while Helen was far too distressed at the situa- 
tion to utter a word. 

"Before accepting," said the captain, " I will tele- 
graph to our doctor in Rome to come out and bring a 
surg^U with him ; and when we have heard their verdict 
we shall be better able to decide what to do. But, if 
we accept your hospitality, can't you stay with us? 
Come, give us the great pleasure of knowing you bet- 
ter. You're not a stranger to us, you know. Miss 
Rathbome and I heard you speak in Rome, the other 
day, and I'm delighted to make your acquaintance, — 
only I wish it might have been under pleasanter cir- 
cumstances." 

Mrs. Wrexel joined in urging the monsignore to 
delay his departure, provided they found themselves 
obliged to trespass on his hospitality. And, indeed, he 
needed but little pressing, since his intention to depart 
had only been formed to facilitate their acceptance of 
his invitation. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

The day was naturally an anxious one as they 
waited the arrival of the doctor from Rome. Altieri, 
however, did all that was possible for the comfort of 
his guests, and little Giustina proved a treasure, — so 
gentle, tactful, and quick of comprehension was she. 
Indeed, Helen found herself wishing that it were pos- 
sible to take her to Rome ; but, remembering how small 
the apartment was, she did not like to make the sugges- 
tion. Her pleasure was all the greater, therefore, when 
Frances proposed that Giustina should be employed 
as a nurse, saying that she could arrange to accom- 
modate her; and before night the delighted girl was 
regularly taken into Helen's service as a maid. 

Frances remained with Helen therefore, and the 
captain gladly accepted Altieri's invitation to ride. 
They mounted two excellent horses and started off 
briskly. On the lower ledge of the hill is a road called 
the " lower gallery," to distinguish it from another 
road, on the top of the hill, called the " upper gallery." 
The lower road is arched by superb trees, of the growth 
of centuries, their decayed trunks built up with 
masonry to give them protection and support; and 
along this road the riders sped towards Albano. Near 
the gate of the city they came upon two monuments, 
which Altieri told his companion were the tombs of 
Pompey the Great and Aruns. 

" Who was Aruns ? " asked the captain. *' I confess 
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I can't keep the history of all these old fellows in 
mind." 

" That is particularly natural in this case," replied 
Altieri; "for this 3'oung man, like many of our day, 
was principally known as the son of his father." 

" And who was he? " 

" Porsenna, an Etruscan king, who marched against 
Rome and thrashed her soundly, although my vain old 
forefathers concocted a different version. They said 
that Mucins, a young Koman, entered the camp of Por- 
senna to slay him, but by mistake killed his secretary. 
Then, when threatened with torture, he thrust his hand 
into the fire and held it there, to show how little be 
feared pain, which so greatly impressed the old king 
that he told him he might go home. But the lad kindly 
divulged the fact that he was merely the first of three 
hundred equally terrible young men, who had sworn to 
kill the invader ; whereupon, according to the Roman 
story, this prudent gentleman immediately made his 
peace with the starving Romans and went home. And, 
bj'-the-by, it was against the army of this old fellow 
that Horatius ' kept the bridge.' " 

" Not my boyhood's friend ' Then up spoke brave 
Horatius ' ? " 

Altieri laughed. '' The very one." 

" I read somewhere that he only had one eye, — is it 
ti-ue ? " 

" His name implies it." 

" Then that would account for his not darting back 
with Lartius and Herminius. They kept one eye on 
the bridge and one on the enemy, while Horatius could 
only see the £ti*uscans, and, gettmg left, had to swim 
ashore." 
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The prelate smiled and rode on a few yards. Rein- 
ing up in front of the gate he turned his horse towards 
Rome and waited for his companion. 

"Here," he said, " is where Saint Paul caught his 
first glimpse of Rome. True the plain was not then 
so desolate as now, and at that time there were no 
domes or towers to be seen ; but the general view of 
the city and this glorious landscape was the same 
when his eye first rested on it as it appears to us 
now." 

"It's wonderful!" exclaimed the captain. ** It 
makes these men of ancient time seem much more 
real when one actually stands in their footsteps. I 
don't doubt that Saint Paul stopped and looked 
over the plain just as I am doing now ; for the natu- 
ral thing would be first to look upon the city, then 
to discover the extent of the plain, and then to look at 
the mountains on its border." 

They passed through the town and crossed the mag- 
nificent viaduct which crosses the valley, separating 
Albano and Ariccia. They rode to the little lake 
of Nemi, and, turning their faces homeward, left the 
main road and entered a path through the woods, 
which brought them to the "upper gallery," near the 
Capuchin convent, just below which Helen had caught 
her first view of the lake of Albano. 

They halted to enjoy the scene which had enchanted 
her in the morning. 

" Glorious, is it not?" exclaimed Altieri. 

"Splendid!" echoed his companion. "How can 
you bear to leave your home among these beautiful 
hills?" 

A look of sadness passed over the face of the priest. 
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" It's not easy, but it's necessary. My cause, at 
present, has few friends, and, to make it known, I must 
have money." 

'^ Do you then saciifice all this personal estate to 
back up your work?" 

"Why not?" 

'* You must be bound up in your cause heart and 
soul." 

" Naturally. It is an act of conscience, and I must 
do what I can." 

*' Still, you are making a tremendous sacrifice." 

"In some respects, yes," and he seemed lost in 
thought. Then he turned and looked at the distant 
view. " Some of the hardest battles of my life," he 
said, in a low tone, "have been fought on this spot, 
and the clearest visions of the future, and of my neces- 
sary part in it, have blended with the blue sky and 
shining sea that form its horizon." 

There was a simplicity in his manner that touched 
his listener, while his evident appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities of his approaching struggle with a mighty 
organization, deeply rooted prejudice, and an almost 
hopeless indifference on the part of his natural allies, 
increased the captain's respect for him. 

" Pardon me," — and the captain was unusually seri- 
ous, — " but I wish to ask you a question. If the Pope 
is as liberal a man as I have always supposed why 
couldn't you have done more good work for reform 
within the Vatican than qutside ? " 

"I am by no means sure that the present Pope 
was ever sincerely liberal ; but, if he were so, when 
he assumed his office he became part of a great sys- 
tem controlled by the Jesuits, who will never change. 
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He became — to use an old simile — the figure-head of 
the ship, which is governed by an agency it is power- 
less to resist. I am not aware of any organization 
more perfect than that of the Jesuits. Its compact- 
ness gives it power and might beyond the compre- 
hension of uninformed or casual observers, and its 
cliief officer is vulgarly called ' the black Pope ; * his 
influence is tremendous, almost irresistible. It is 
difficult to believe that so able and experienced a 
man as Leo was ignorant of this fact when he con- 
sented to receive the homage of his fellow-cardinals 
that February morning. My dear sir," — and the face 
of the prelate whitened under the emotion which 
stirred him, and his voice grew stern, — " the Vatican 
system is all wrong ; it is rotten. The spirit of Chris- 
tianitj"^ is distrusted, and the power of intrigue and 
human wisdom is exalted. The image of God is 
overturned, and an idol of gold is set up for worship. 
The spirit of Aaron rules as of old, and again shall it 
be written, ' Every one which sought the Lord went 
out unto the tabernacle of the congregation, which 
was without the camp.' '* 

The captain did not venture to break the silence 
that followed, and presently the priest touched his 
horse and together they went thoughtfully homeward. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Doctor Mason was crossing the Piazza di Spagna 
when he met Pacini, and read to him the telegram 
he had just received from Captain "Wrexel. 

"What do 3'ou think it can be?" demanded Pacini. 

" It's difficult to know, since the telegram only 
says, ' Come, and bring surgeon for Miss Eath- 
bome.'" 

" Perhaps I ought to go also," suggested Pacini. 
*' They are strangers, and I may be useful ; " and so 
Captain Wrexel found him with the others when he 
drove down to the Albano station in the after- 
noon. 

There was no time lost in getting back to Helen, 
and the verdict was soon given. She was suffering 
from concussion of the spine, and would need several 
weeks' care and quiet; but they consented to her 
being taken to Rome upon a mattress within a few 
days. Learning this Helen was much happier. She 
lay in a very pretty room on the first floor, adjoining 
the Bolon to which she had first been carried. She 
was looking at a bunch of lovely flowers which 
Pacini had brought to her from Rome. Mrs. Wrexel's 
eyes were fixed upon her, and neither spoke, for 
both were occupiied with their thoughts. Helen's 
heart was happy in spite of her misfortune, and 
she was engaged in the innocent comparison of 
the flowers she held with those which had been 
plucked by Altieri from his garden, and placed by 
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her side early in the day. She was wondering if 
these pretty things really were without feeling ; if 
they did not feel pain when they were plucked, and 
have a sense of unhappiness in their present condi- 
tion. But her thoughts quickly wandered on, and 
brought to her mind the two donors of her rival 
bunches. 

" How fortunate I am ! " she said to herself. 

She was in a country she had been eager to visit 
from early girlhood ; while the separation from her 
dear brother was made less painful by the fact that his 
marriage was surely a happy one. 

She was so rich that every personal whim could be. 
gratified so far as money had the power to do it, and 
friends seemed to rise up about her on every hand. 

She glanced affectionately at Frances, whose eyes 
were now bent upon the fire, and thought of her kind- 
ness to one who had no claim on her hospitality except 
that of pure friendship. Then she recalled to her mind 
the strange events in connection with Altieri which had 
culminated in her adventure of the morning. And how 
kind even this stranger was to her! Truly there 
seemed to be nothing left for her to desire, — since the 
idea of a lover had not yet disturbed her mind, — and 
her heart was filled with thankfulness and peace. 

Frances was also aware of a peculiar contentment of 
heart, and yet she did not wish to examine too closely 
the reasons for it. Perhaps she was not yet conscious 
of them. 

The sentimental side of her nature was strongly de- 
veloped, and her husband did not satisfy it. He was 
amiable, generous, brave, and manly, but practical to 
the last degree. 
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He had nev^ seemed like a lover, because he had 
stood in too great fear of her. He had never seemed 
like the ideal husband she had enshrined in her inner- 
most heart, because when she was poetical he was un- 
responsive, and when he tried to be sentimental he was 
inefficient. 

So, although she had apparently accepted her mar- 
riage lot, she had not actually done so, and consequently 
had not scrupled to regard each young man who had 
shown an inclination to be friendly with somewhat the 
same gambling sentiment that forms so agreeable, 
not to say fascinating, a factor in many an unmarried 
girl's life. 

Not that Mrs. Wrexel had a bad heart, or an easy 
conscience. But what harm was there in being popu- 
lar ? Should she not have close friends simply because 
she was married? And suppose some of them hap- 
pened to be of the opposite sex, was this any just 
reason for criticising her adversely ? It seemed to her 
that it was nobody's business except her husband's, 
and so long as he did not object she thanked Heaven 
that she was too independent to be the slave of public 
opinion. 

As a matter of fact public opinion dealt with her 
very leniently, because her fear of criticism kept her 
well within the bounds of modesty, her chief offence 
lying in a hidden sense of delight in speculating con- 
cerning the feeling towards her of other men be- 
sides her husband ; and she seldom, if ever, indicated 
more admiration in return than experience had led the 
average society man to expect. For the women should 
understand that we men are not blind ; neither are we 
deaf, nor morbidly modest, and we are accustomed to 
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discount their interest in ns, and, when time matures 
their just appreciation of our charms and virtues, we 
are not surprised to have the debt paid. 

So Mrs. Wrexel sat thinking to-night of a bunch of 
flowers which Pacini had brought her with those which 
Helen held, and she put her hand to her. belt and 
caressed them. 

But this gesture did not mean all that it seemed to 
mean. It simply indicated her sense of satisfaction at 
not having been forgotten by her old friend in his 
attention to his comparativeh' new friend. 

Pacini interested her very much. He was only six 
or seven years her senior, and seemed even less. He 
was musical, artistic, and full of good spirits, and 
knew how to be attentive and to pay a compliment 
without making the fact conspicuous, or becoming 
odious. In a word, she found him, as the Italians say, 
simpaiico. 

He had become a familiar figure in her house, and 
seemed to be quite as much the captain's friend as hers. 

He kept a roll of music on her piano, and often 
*' dropped in " for an hour, and she had fallen into the 
way of playing his accompaniments, although he never 
asked her to accompany him when he sang before 
others, on the ground that any accompaniment was 
good enough for a promiscuous audience ; nor did he 
ever sing with her except in her own salon. 

He had sung with Helen several times at Mrs. 
Wrexel's receptions, and in other drawing-rooms, but 
he had explained to Frances, confidentially, that, as 
Helen could not pronounce Italian so well as she 
could, he liked to cover Helen's faults a little, and 
give her confidence. 
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Thus his pleasant tongue kept the little lady from 
becoming sensitive to his musical preference, while his 
impartial manner concealed any personal preference 
for Helen, if, indeed, he felt any. 

'^ Roses, mignonettes, and lilies of the valley are 
your favorite flowers, I believe," he had said as he 
had offered Frances the little bunch she was caress- 
ing, and she was pleased as she recalled the words. 
Then she glanced again at the flowers in Helen's 
hand. • 

" He couldn't have brought me these," she said to 
herself, "and not have given her any when she's so 
ill, and mine are rosea^ mignonettes^ and lilies of the 
vaJley.'* 

Presently Helen turned her grateful eyes towards 
her friend. 

" How very, very kind you all are ! " she said. 

" Nonsense ! " replied the other, going to the bed ; 
*' it is so lovely to have you with us ; I've always 
wished for a sympathetic companion." 

Helen looked surprised and pleased. 

"Then, even being in love doesn't banish your 
desire for a woman friend?" 

" Of course not," and Frances jumped on the bed 
and curled one foot under her; " men are very well, 
and every girl ought to have one to herself ; everybody 
says so ; but a husband is one thing, and a friend is 
quite another. Of course," she added, dutifully, " if 
you can't have both it's better to have a husband, 
because a girl is so much more independent after 
she's married, and so much more looked up to, and 
all that ; but there's no reason why she shouldn't have 
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Helen smiled. " But that's not my idea of mar- 
riage," she said, " any more than I believe it's yours. 
It must be a great joy to a woman to find a man in 
whom she has entire faith, and to grow familiar with 
his character by sharing his thoughts and purposes, 
and then to do what she can to aid and encourage him. 
I can appreciate how sacred it would seem to become 
a part of a noble man's inner life. And then, what 
a pleasure it must be to a wife to look after her 
husband's home, and make it what it is to a man ! 
for I have often heard my father and Joe say that no 
matter where they were they never were so comfort- 
able or contented as at home. Longfellow put it 
so well, — do you remember? — 

* * * Each man's chimney is his Golden Mile-stone ; 
Is the central point, from which he measures 

Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him * — 

and from the little experience I had in keeping house 
for papa and Joe, I'm sure it's true." 

Frances did not reply. She sat absorbed in thought 
and a gentle sigh escaped her. 

"Men are queer," Helen continued, wisely. *'They 
are dreadfully independent about some things, and yet 
like children in others." 

Frances smiled, but did not interrupt her. 

" Take, for example," she went on, " their inde- 
pendence towards one another, and yet their depend- 
ence upon a woman's love and sympathy. It's touch- 
ing ! I remember papa (and you know what a splendid 
man he was, and how greatly he was respected by other 
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men) — I remember his telling me once that he nsed 
to turn in trouble to mother, as though she were 
also his mother. I suppose that the unselfish love 
of a good wife is like that of a mother, and as the 
only comforting love a man knows in the first part 
of his life is that of his mother, when he needs 
consolation later in life, and turns to a human heart, 
he associates his feeling with the one which he knew 
in his youth, and experiences again the sweetest and 
the most sacred sensation of his boyhood. And 
it doesn't imply weakness, but rather a moment of 
boyish peace." 

Frances had listened attentively, and the enthusiasm 
of her friend was not without its effect upon her. She 
felt that Helen's sentiments were lofty and creditable, 
and she put herself into sympathy with them ; she did 
more, she appropriated them. 

*' You don't seem a bit like a young unmarried girl," 
she said; "you echo everything my heart says as 
though you had enjoyed the experience of marriage. 
Perhaps what makes us such friends is that we think 
alike about most things." 

" Have I amused you very much? " 

'' No ; your honest opinions always interest me, and 
I enjoy these glimpses of your inner self, just as I en- 
joy studying my husband's nature and mind. It all 
leads me to feel more confident of the sympathy of our 
minds, as well as our tastes ; our tastes are strikingly 
alike, don't you think so?" 

"Perhaps they are; I really never thought of it 
before." 

"We are both fond of music, and painting, and" 

but Giustina entered and announced that dinner was 
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ready ; also, that the monsignore had sent his compli- 
ments and would the signora dine with the signori, or 
would she take her dinner with the signorina? 

Frances's face grew long, but when she spoke she 
smiled solicitously. 

" I will stay, of course, if you wish me to." 

" No, thank you, dear ; you have been shut up here 
almost all day, and I think the captain and the 
others are entitled to a little of your society. Buon 
appetito I " 

Frances yielded; her foot appeared again from 
underneath her skirts, and with an affectionate kiss 
she left her charge. 

She found awaiting her the captain, Altieri, and 
Pacini ; the two doctors having gone back to Rome for 
the night. As she took her place at the table she 
passed her hand lightly over her forehead. 

" Oh, your hair is all right," said her husband, " and 
3'ou look as fresh as a peach." 

She made no reply, and her face was serious. 

"I'm afraid it means that you've a headache?" sugr 
gested Pacini, who sat at her other side. 

" Oh, it's nothing ! " she replied. " Very likely I'll 
sleep it off." 

" That's too bad ! " exclaimed the captain. " What 
do you suppose could have brought it on ? " 

" Oh, possibly not having air enough to-day, and also 
my anxiety about poor Helen ! " 

" What angels 3"0U women are in sickness !" said her 
other neighbor, softly. 

Frances flushed a little with pleasure. It was true 
that she had been devoted to her sick friend, and she 
did not begrudge her service, and would continue to 
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do everything in her power to cheer Helen's solitade 
and relieve her pain ; but she did not regret getting due 
credit for her devotion. ** Let your light so shine," etc., 
was her intuitive precept. 

''Is Miss Rathbome cheerful?" asked Pacini. 

" Yes, as cheerful as you could expect under the cir- 
cumstances. Just now she got into rather a serious 
frame of mind; but I understand her so well that I 
always know how to take her." 

" I trust that she is comfortable," said Altieri. " If 
she wishes anything I should be glad if you would tell 



me." 



'' Thank you very much, but she has everything she 
needs." 

'' Oh, if s natural she should be a little blue I " as- 
sented the captain. 

"You misunderstand me," was the answer; "she 
isn't low-spirited, only she has theories and ideals, and 
she has been telling me some of them." 

" Now I can guess," laughed Pacini ; " you have been 
talking of husbands." 

"No one asked you to guess!" and she looked at 
him archly. 

" I know it all," he continued, " as well as though 
I had listened at the door. Miss Bathbome has some 
ideal creation in her mind, who shall be equipped to 
rear an immense dome to the temple of Fame, in order 
to make room for his bust, and she proposes while he 
builds to hand him the bricks." 

All the impression which Helen's words had made 
upon Frances faded before Pacini's mockery. Helen's 
ideas seemed, after all, to be rather absurd. 

" I do believe you were listening," was her response. 
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** I don't need to listen to know how Miss Rath- 
borne would regard men or marriage." 

"Well, the man who wins her will get a treasure; 
but, not to disappoint her, he will need to come from 
the stars, and to possess all the virtues." 

" I imagine so ; to be a combination of — say, Lohen- 
grin, Apollo, and Captain Wrexel; or, rather," he 
added, grimly, " to be an Italian prince ; for I find that 
your American girls come here with high ideals, and 
content themselves with titles." 

"No," she replied, "Helen Rathborne is not a 
girl to be dazzled by a title ; and, with her ideas of 
wifehood, no one but an American would stand a 
chance either of making her happy or of being made 
happy by her." 

The young Italian laughed. " That is intended as 
a warning to me." 

" Nonsense ! you are the despair of all your friends. 
I think you are as difficult to please as she." 

"Not at all," — and he looked at her pointedly, — 
^^ only most of the charming women are already mar- 
ried, and the remainder are like Miss Rathborne : 
either waiting for a swan to bring them their ideal, or 
for a prince to offer them his title." 

When dinner was finished, and the gentlemen had 
smoked their cigarettes, Pacini quietly disappeared, 
and presently, outside the house, near Helen's window, 
they heard him singing a swinging Venetian air. 

The listeners held their breath, lest a single tone 
should escape them. As the impassioned voice rang 
high and clear on the final note, and ceased abruptly, 
the blood mounted to the cheeks of Frances, and her 
heart beat fast. 
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" How beautiful ! " she murmured, and, leaving the 
room, sought Helen. 

"What voice can match his?" she exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. 

"It is very sweet, certainly, and he has exquisite 
taste." 

"Oh, how cold you are!" and, rising impatiently, 
she paced to the end of the room and back again ; then, 
stopping near Helen, continued, more calmly, " Noth- 
ing stirs me like a sympathetic voice, especially a 
man's voice ; and I never can stop to judge of the 
method or the taste ; I simply revel in the qualitj'-." 

"I didn't mean to appear cold," said Helen ; " only 
it was not just the sort of music T wished for to-night. 
I should enjoy rich harmonies upon an organ." 

An idea seemed to occur to Frances, and she darted 
out of the room and went straight to Altieri. He was 
greeting the Farnsworths, who had just come from 
Albano, to ask concerning the sufferer. 

Frances told them the latest news, and then turned 
to the prelate. 

" Monsignor Altieri," she demanded, " do you play 
the organ?" 

" Not well, for I have so little time to give to it." 

" Miss Rathborne longs to hear an organ to-night, 
and I see that you have one ; will you play for her? " 

He hesitated. " Yes, rather than deny her wish ; but 
go sit with her, and if she is not pleased then come 
and tell me." 

So he went to the instrument and opened it. 

His theme was earnest, yet so simple that the ear 
carried it easily, while the fine harmonies which accom- 
panied it suggested the music of Schumann. 
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" What was it?" they demanded in a chorus as the 
player stopped. 

He did not answer, but ran his fingers over the keys, 
making soft modulations. 

" It was not your own composition?" said Pacini, 
doubtfully. 

" Oh, no ! the melody was one my mother used to 
sing when I was a boy, and I happened to-night to 
recall it and added the chords to fill it out." 

Pacini urged him to play again, and presently he be- 
gan the pure " Second Meditation" by Guilmant. And 
as the tranquil, wave-like movement in its closing minor 
phrase slowly resolved in a cool, satisfying major chord, 
the player paused ; yet no one ventured to break the 
grateful silence. 

He poured the wealth of his own personality into the 
musical phrases. The result was felt even by Captain 
Wrexel, who, without knowing why, found himself 
listening intently and hoping the player would not stop. 
At length he struck the opening chords of the noble 
arhdarUeoiWiQ sonata appassionata* 

Frances watched Helen critically through it, for she 
had a great respect for her friend's musical opinion, 
and when the last chord died away she waited for her 
to speak. 

The invalid had closed her eyes when the playing 
began, and, as she did not open them again, Frances 
thought she had fallen asleep. 

" Helen ! " she said softly. 

The young girl opened her eyes. 

" Do you like his playing? " 

" I didn't think of it." 

" Were you not listening ? " 
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" What a question ! " 

" Well, I thought possibly you didn't like the last 
piece." 

" Like it ; it's divine ! The theme is, to my mind, the 
most religious and touching of all of Beethoven's mel- 
odies, and I never understood its power so fully be- 
fore ; " and Frances saw that there were tears in her 
friend's eyes. 

'< I'll go and thank him," she said thoughtfull3\ 

Altieri turned towards her as she entered the room. 

'^ Do I distress Miss Rathborne?" he asked. 

^' She enjoyed it immensely and sends her thanks ; 
but the poor child is nervous to-night. Ah, how beauti- 
fully you played it I " 

He bowed slightly. 

" It's a wonderfully descriptive composition, so full 
of — of — " and she paused ; but the courteous listener 
did not presume to finish her sentence. 

" It's so sad," she continued, "really, it's diyine! 
To me it seems perhaps the most touching and religious 
of Beethoven's melodies." 

*' I fully share your opinion," he said. " There are 
several passages of Beethoven's in which the essence of 
his genius seems concentrated ; take, for example, the 
closing phrase of the last variation in the twelfth 
sonata — how simple it is, and yet how pure and rich 
in sentiment. You remember it?" 

" It doesn't come back to me just at this moment," 
she replied doubtfully ; "but I'm sure Miss Rathborne 
will remember it ; she is more in practice than I am just 
now. She's very musical, you know." 

"Is she, indeed? But you also seem familiar with 
the best music." 
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" I'm devoted to it." 

" And you play, I know, from what you said about 
lacking practice. I wish I had a piano." 

" Oh, I wouldn't play to-night any way, on Miss 
Rathbome's account! I think she ought to try and 
sleep now." 

Altieri was disappointed. Then he recalled what 
Frances had said about the sick girl's nervousness. 

" I fear I have played too long," he said. 

" Oh, not at all ! we have both enjoyed it immensely, 
and thank you very much. But now I must go to her. 
Good-night. Good-night, everybody." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Helen's convalescence was slow, but the friends 
she had made were very attentive, and she received, 
daily, many kind messages and lovely flowers, and, 
later, a few of her more intimate acquaintances were 
permitted to see her. 

Pacini called constantly , and often sang to her as 
she lay upon the sofa, while Frances played the accom- 
paniments which she had practised assiduously. 

" This is for your sake, Helen, dear," she said one 
day, after she had been working for nearly an hour over 
several of Pacini's latest songs. "I know how it 
shocks you to hear a discord, and I don't wish you to 
die of ' an attack of the nerves,' as little Mrs. Bowman 
Brice always says when she explains why she doesn't 
drink tea at our ' afternoons.' " 

Monsignor Altieri had left his card soon after their 
return to Rome, and the captain, who returned his call 
immediately, had been most cordially received, and 
returned home full of enthusiasm for his host. 

" He is a parson," he had announced, solemnly, that 
evening at dinner, " but he is a parson of the best 
sort. He makes one thoroughly at home ; doesn't 
talk rubbish, nor yet religion. It's a pity he isn't a 
sailor, or, at least, a diplomat, for he'd be a fine speci- 
men of a real Italian gentleman, say in Washington 
or London." 

. "He probably hasn't any taste for politics," ob- 
served Frances. 
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" There's where you are mistaken. He knows all 
about polities, — not only Italian, but European, and 
even American. He has the highest esteem for our 
country, and knows more about the condition of our 
people than I know myself. He began talking to me 
about emigration and protection and decentralization 
of government, and backed up his opinion with such a 
lot of facts and statistics that I tell you I felt like an 
alien, and only hope he didn't discover what news it 
all was to me." 

*' How absurd of you to talk so ! " responded his 
sensitive wife. " In your effort to exalt your idol 
you'll give Helen the idea that you are a dunce." 

^^ I am, when compared with him ; and so are most 
men I've met. Now, Pacini is a pleasant fellow, a 
delightful fellow to have around ; always full of fun, but 
he never stirs one up ; while Monsignor Altieri always 
seems to be thinking about something, and he makes 
you feel an interest in whatever he speaks of. Now, 
you let Pacini and Altieri start off on a journey, and 
Pacini would, as they say here, travel like a trunk ; but 
Altieri would " — 

" I don't think I'd make invidious comparisons 
between an intimate friend and a nondescript evan- 
gelist," interrupted his wife, coldly. " I've nothing 
against Monsignor Altieri, and thank him very much 
for his kindness at Albano, but I'm not quite ready to 
have him used as a club with which to knock the brains 
out of all our best friends. Signor Pacini can be very 
serious and very intelligent, also, when he thinks it 
worth his while," and her emphasis was not free from 
sarcasm. 

The captain hastened to set matters right. 
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" I didn't mean that," he explained. *' No one ap- 
preciates Pacini more than I do, and, in fact, the 
monsignore and I spoke of him. He praised Pacini 
most warmly. It seems that they had met before 
Pacini came to Albano, and the monsignore says that 
Pacini is a type of the best sort of Italian." 

" It was ver}' kind of him to stamp his countryman 
with his divine approval." 

*' Now, don't be hasty ! " said the captain, pacifically. 
" He says Pacini combines the refinement of nature 
and the happy temperament which belong to the best 
Italians, with a marked practical sense and executive 
ability they often lack, and that he respects him very 
highly." 

^'Then what has started you on a crusade against 
him ? " demanded Frances. 

''I? I'm not against Pacini. I only meant that, 
compared with Altieri, he seems light." 

Frances looked at him fixedly for a moment and her 
eyes fiashed. She had a bitter reply in her mind, but 
succeeded in partly controlling her anger. 

" Then I should advise you, instead of wasting your 
valuable time in going to the club with Signor Pacini 
in the evening, to remain at home and study statistics, 
and protection, and decentralization of government, 
and the rest." 

Her good-natured husband looked hurt, but, going 
to her, he put his arm around her and kissed her. 

" Oh, come, birdie! " said he, "don't let's quarrel 
about another fellow, or 111 have to fight one of my 
best friends, and I shouldn't like it, for I'm told that 
Pacini is a dead shot." 

Frances turned to Helen, but her voice was now 
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calm. " I'm right in standing up for our friend, am I 
not ? Do you find Pacini so light ? " 

" I like Signor Pacini very much," was the answer. 
^' And in a little business he has been managing for 
me I have found him very clever." 

"There, now!" and Frances turned triumphantly 
towards her husband. ''Helen is against you, and you 
think everything that she says and does is perfect." 

He laughed heartily. "I admit it; I retract; I 
beg ! " 

Thus peace was restored, and, a few days later, when 
Monsignor Altieri called again he was admitted, and 
Frances showed no trace of her previous annoyance, 
but greeted him, "nondescript evangelist" tliough he 
was, most cordially, treating him to her most winning 
smiles. 

He certainly had charming manners, combining dig- 
nity with ease, and his short call left a most agreeable 
impression upon them all. 

" We must have him to dinner," Frances said, after 
his departure. 

"That's a good idea," replied the captain. "I 
don't believe he can afford a square meal more than 
once a week, from the look of his apartment. It must 
be a great come-down for him." 

" Why, I thought he was a count, and all that, 
before he entered the church, and that he had a lot of 
money," said his wife. 

" He must have had considerable, judging from his 
Albano place ; but he told me incidentally, while we 
were off riding, that he was selling everything to get 
money for his cause." 

The little lady gave a sigh of regret. 
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'^I do think it such a inistake," she said, '^ for a 
young man like that, with such a position, to go and 
throw it all away, and lose comfort, caste, and every- 
thing for the sake of a mere idea. What good can he 
do now, pray, — out of power and almost out at the 
elbows ? " 

^'His step was not a political, but a conscientious 
one," suggested Helen. 

" Well, suppose it was, even a man with a tender 
conscience must eat and be clothed." 

'^ It seems to me that the sacrifices he makes give 
dignity to his step," Helen remarked, " for no one can 
suspect him of mercenary motives. He can't be said 
to wish either money or high office, or he would have 
remained where he was." 

" But it may have been pique, or, perhaps, only a 
threat, which he was forced by circumstances into ful- 
filling," rejoined Frances. 

" Possibly, but is it probable? Does he impress you 
as having a hasty nature?" 

" I confess he does not ; but he does seem to me a 
man who might be an enthusiast, and perhaps he is a 
zealot." 

" Perhaps so. 1 hope so." 

"Why? Do you sympathize with his views?" and 
Frances regarded her friend's earnest face with a mixt- 
ure of amusement and interest. 

" Yes, so far as I understand them." 

" Well, you heard him explain them once, didn't 
you ? " 

"Yes, we did," interrupted the captain, "and a 
good speech it was." 

" I'd like to hear some of the eloquence you all rave 
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about," said Frances, curling herself up before the fire. 
*' I think when he comes to dinner I'll try and draw 
him out. You don't think it would be too much like 
talking shop, or asking a tenor to sing us a song, do 
you ? " and she laughed lightly. 

''Don't be bashful," advised her husband. "He's 
full of the subject, and I'll engage that you will have 
no difficulty in starting him." 

*' I don't see why he shouldn't be willing to speak 
of it," said Helen. " There can be nothing to prevent, 
if he thinks we are interested." 

*' Leave it to me," said the little social general. 
*' Let's have him to dinner on Monday/' 

And thus it was that a few evenings later Monsig- 
nor Altieri took his place at Mrs. Wrexel's table, with 
Helen opposite to him. 

The conversation was animated, and, as was natural 
in so small a group, general. 

Frances led them to speak of Rome, but, although 
she showed a great familiarity with its chief monuments, 
her knowledge was of the superficial guide-book sort, 
which nearly every one acquires who remains in Rome 
a month or two. Her display of knowledge, however, 
served to bring out from their guest an account of sev- 
eral investigations which he and a professor of ar- 
chaeology had made together, and what he said was so 
interesting in fact, and told in so simple and y^t 
graphic a way, that his listeners forgot to eat, and the 
dinner bade fair to be spoiled. 

His incidents had been quite brief, however, and 
Frances, who had begun to be charmed, was not satisfied. 

A remark of Helen's led Altieri to speak of Rome 
during the temporal power of the Pope, and the hostess 
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I should need your indulgence, even to sketch roughly 
the way this subject presents itself to my mind." 

" Pray give us an idea of your reasons ; you will find 
us most interested listeners." ' 

So the prelate, after a moment's consideration, pro- 
ceeded in a most interesting and simple way to trace 
the history of the attempt to fasten upon the Roman 
Catholic Church the dogma of Papal Infallibility. He 
began with the time of Nicholas I. and followed the 
struggle of a thousand years until he came to the 
Ecumenical Council of 1870. "Until this Council," 
he said, " it was an established rule that the voice of 
the Council must be practically unanimous to pass any 
decree. But now several new rules were declared to 
the effect that the presiding officer was to have the 
power of imposing silence upon any speaker, and in 
the event of the majority siding with him the presid- 
ing officer might declare any debate ended whenever it 
pleased him to do so ; and it was further announced 
that all decrees in the future would be regarded as 
carried if a bare majority of votes were favorable. Of 
course the minority protested, but they wasted their 
l^eath. 

'' Then the dogma of Infallibility was defined, and it 
was officially stated that 'if any (which God avert!) 
shall presume to contradict this definition, let him be 
anathema.* 

" Then came the morning of July 13th when the 
famous fourth clause was voted upon: four hundred 
voted for it; two hundred and forty signified their 
opposition, divided as follows : eighty-eight opposed ; 
sixty-one willing to accept it only conditionally ; while 
ninety-one abstained from voting. 
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on the 18th of July, 1870," remarked Helen; "of 
course you have remarked the coincidence with the 
day upon which the news of war with France was 
published in Berlin? " 

" Do you remember Bismarck's declaration four 
years later to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies?" 
answered Altieri. " He asserted that he had in his 
possession conclusive evidence that the war of 1870 
was the conabined work of Rome and France ; that he 
knew, from the very best sources, that the Emperor 
Napoleon was dragged into the war against his will by 
the Jesuitical influences rampart at his court ; that the 
harassed emperor stuck to his determination not to 
declare war, even to the eleventh hour, but was ulti- 
mately overpowered by persons representing Rome. 
It was a comprehensive programme, an immensely 
bold stroke of the Jesuits, but the infallible was, or 
toere, mistaken that time." 

" Some of the bishops who opposed the dogma of 
Infallibility afterward accepted it, did they not?" 
asked Helen. 

" Very many, and were thereby put in a most pitiable 
position. Think of it. They declared solemnly at 
Rome that the Council was not free. . In a few weeks 
they declared that it had enjoyed all the freedom neces- 
sary, and this in the face of the written record. 

"In Rome they declared officially that infallibility 
had no proper basis either in Holy Scripture or in the 
Traditions. In a few weeks they inform us that, in 
substance, this dogma has been taught in all the 
centuries. 

" At Rome they proved, from their own experience 
and the briefs of the Pope, that Pius IX. intended to do 
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away with the Bystem of Councils. In a few weeks 
tbey deny what they had so clearly proved. 

'' In Borne they put npon record their solemn protests 
as everlasting testimony whereby before men and the 
terrible judgment of God they disclaim any and all 
responsil^ility for the consequences of the dogm&. A 
few weeks later, rather than face longer the present 
wrath of Pius IX., they defied the future wrath of 
the God whose name they had so lightly taken in 
vain. 

'^ This was, and shall be ever, a scandal before Chris- 
tendom, a foul blot upon the Church and upon man- 
hood ; and, think of it, the culprits were bishops of the 
Church of God ! " 

There ensued a pause which was broken by Frances. 
"The Pope, or those who are behind him, must have 
great power to have so prostrated those men." 

" Unknown, unsuspected power." 

" Do you suppose that, if the Pope had the power, 
he would persecute the disobedient and unbelieving, as 
in the olden time ? " 

" I cannot say. But," and his tone grew bitter, *' a 
Church with a record of nearly eighteen millions of 
victims to its intolerance might not be too squeamish 
about a few thousand more." 

" Eighteen millions ! It is diflScult to believe," 
exclaimed the captain. 

" The figures are those of Tamburini, and I see no 
good reason to doubt them." 

' ' What a terrible record ! " exclaimed Helen. ' ' Surely 

they are right who claim that the Roman Church must 

be what is referred to in Revelation as the woman 

i-rrayed in purple and scarlet colors and decked with 
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gold and precious stones and pearls,' . . ' drunken 
with the blood of the saints and the martyrs.' " 

For some moments all seemed absorbed in their 
own thoughts. The little hostess began to fear that 
her companions were becoming too heavy-hearted and 
serious, and welcomed the serving of the coffee as a 
good excuse for breaking up the group. Eising, 
she and Helen retired, leaving the gentlemen to their 
cigars. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Pacini passed many evenings with the Wrexels, 
often singing to the accompaniment of Helen or 
Frances, while the captain conscientiously tried to 
reduce the pile of newspapers which was always upon 
his desk; but in this he made slow progress, for, as 
the room grew warm his eyes would close to open 
only when some especially loud passage of music dis- 
turbed his dreams, then he would cry, " Bravo ! " and, 
taking up his paper, again bury himself in its contents, 
with about the same result until the music ceased, 
and his wife awoke him with some gentle pretext. 

A celebrated composer of modern music set himself 
this problem: "Which of the two powers can elevate 
a man to the sublimest heights, love or music?" and 
he solved it thus : " Love can give no idea of music ; 
music can give an idea of love." 

He deserves great credit for this thought, which 
should be, nay, must be, the keystone of a great philo- 
sophic school. The only exception that can be taken 
to his argument is, that love is sometimes expressed 
by quavers and demUsemiquavers^ terms which cer- 
tainly suggest music ; but this is merely material 
and should not be permitted to confuse the mind of 
any believer, nor to detract in the smallest degree 
from the beauty and importance of the discovery. 

In its highest sense love can give no idea of music, 
while music certainly can give an idea of love. 

The more one reflects upon it the more certain it 
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seems, and the truth of the latter half of the dogma 
overwhelms the mind of any candid observer who is 
of age, and, indeed, appeals forcibly to the inner con- 
sciousness of nearly all of us. 

"Why separate them?" continues the philosopher; 
*' they are the two wings of the soul ! " Is it possible 
that in the face of this declaration any rational creat- 
ure, in this age of triumph of mind over matter, 
would seriously insist upon a separation, and thus 
leave the soul to flop and hop, as it were, with one 
wing, when with both it might " rise to the sublimest 
heights " ? So far as the chronicler of these events is 
concerned he will never knowingly stand with those 
materialists who would rob a lovely soul of this in- 
teresting and enviable experience. 

Therefore, if any one assume that music gave or 
suggested the idea of love to any member of that small 
circle, the assumption shall stand unchallenged and the 
chronicle proceed. 

Altieri had called several times since dining with 
the Wrexels, but his mind seemed preoccupied, and 
his visits were brief. He avoided speaking of any- 
thing personal to himself, and discussed only the 
topics which were presented to him. He always 
talked well, and the modesty with which he expressed 
his views did not detract from their strength. 

Even Frances began to feel an admiration for him, 
and to respect him beyond most of her other acquaint- 
ances. She recognized more and more his superiority, 
not only intellectually, but even as a man of the 
world, to the majority of the men whon^ she had met, 
and she sometimes wondered if she stood well in his 
opinion. Her new estimate of the monsignore was 
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increased also bj the curious intimacy which had 
grown up between him and Pacini. 

Pacini not only spoke frequently of having visited 
the prelate, but praised him cordially, both as a mao 
possessing the courage of liis convictions, and also as 
a man of affairs ; from which Frances inferred that 
their relations were more than merely social. Upon 
one occasion especially, Pacini spoke of his new friend 
with unwonted warmth. 

*' I attended a conference to-day," he said, after he 
had spoken his greetings, '' between AUieri and several 
gentlemen of political consequence, and, although it 
was so arranged as to seem casual, it was really 
sought by those big fellows, and I was curious to see 
how Altieri would hold his own with them. Really, 
he was splendid ! " 

"How? In what way?" asked Frances, with un- 
disguised interest. 

" Well, in the first place, his manner was as natural 
and full of dignity as that of Umberto, and his strong, 
handsome face and graceful figure made an immediate 
impression upon the entire company. Then, when 
they began to discuss matters, he was patient, cour- 
teous, but as clear-headed and firm as possible. He 
was among clever men, and well-posted men too, and 
they plied him with all sorts of questions, criticising 
what he said, and catechising him as closely as an 
attorney would a witness ; but he soon convinced them 
that they were talking to liieir equal, both in intellect 
and statesmanship. 

"His knowledge of ancient law was more accurate 
than that of any of them, and it ended in their 

tening earnestly and respectfully to a brilliant speech 
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he made them, oatlining his future course and de- 
monstrating to them that their concurrence and aid 
were not only good statesmanship, but good politics. 
It was a great ordeal for him, and he came out of it 
with credit.'* 

"What will they do; what political help does he 
wish, — can vou tell us?" asked Helen. 

" There's no reason why I shouldn't. He proposes, 
in a word, that a law shall be passed restoring to the 
people the benefices of the Church as they were up 
to the middle of the fifth century, and restoring to 
them the election of their priests, as was the case up 
to the time of Pope Gelasius. He doesn't expect any 
move to be made very soon, for the initial steps must 
be taken, and all the present work devolves upon him ; 
the ground must be patiently prepared, and then 
circumstances will control the development of his 
plan." 

" How exciting ! " exclaimed Frances. " How inter- 
esting it will be to watch it ! " 

'' I hope we may all live to see its development and 
triumph," he replied ; " but, in any event, what Altieri 
said to-day must and will bear its fruit eventually, and, 
as an Italian who loves his poor country, I eagerly 
await it ; " his voice trembled slightly, and there was 
moisture in his eye. 

Matters went on pleasantly for the next few weeks, 
and nothing occurred except the ordinary round of 
sight-seeing, afternoon " teas," evenings of music with 
Pacini, and an occasional call from the monsignore. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

It was Tharsday afternoon, and a fesia. The choir 
in St. Peter's was fall of priests and people, and a 
crowd had gathered outside the iron railing which 
separates the chapel from the aisle of the charch, 
hstening, worshipping, or chatting, as pleased them. 

Frances worked her way into a favorable position, 
and the captain and Helen followed. 

The music hail not yet begun, but the lusty intoning 
of the priests rose and fell with a weird effect in the 
gathering dusk. 

After standing a few moments Helen felt herself 
jostled, and, turning, perceived three young priests, 
whose pious zeal seemed to over-balance their good 
manners as they dropped upon their knees to the 
inconvenience of every one near them, one of them 
being close at Helen's side. 

Presently she started as she realized that something 
had been slipped into the hand which rested upon her 
parasol. Looking down quickly she saw only the 
kneeling priest, whose lips moved as though he were 
praying and whose manner betrayed no knowledge of 
the strange circumstance. 

As her eyes rested an instant upon his face he mut- 
tered distinctly, without seeming to see her, the word 
"Read," and was instantly absorbed again in prayer. 

Her first impulse was to open her hand and let the 

paper fall, but the thought flashed across her mind 

'at possibly the young priest was in trouble, and, 
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desiring to communicate with the outer world, had 
chosen this opportunity and method. In any case, 
she reasoned, it could do no harm to examine the 
paper. 

Bending her head and bringing her hands together 
before her she skilfully opened the curious missive. 
It was a mere scrap of paper, with a sentence written 
upon it in pencil. Watching her chance, she made 
out the words: "A friend is in danger, — kneel!" 
She did not comprehend for a moment what she had 
read, and read the words a second time mechanically. 
*' A friend is in danger," she repeated to herself. 
"Who can it be? What possible connection can this 
strange priest have with any friend of mine? It is 
probably a mistake." But then she considered how 
simple a request it was, and how little it was for her 
to do under such extraordinary circumstances, and 
without further hesitation she began to sink to her 
knees. 

Mrs. Wrexel noticed the movement, and, stiff little 
Protestant that she was, her surprise and horror were 
so evident that Helen intuitively straightened herself 
again. 

She was angry at her weakness the moment she 
realized what she had done, and, glancing down 
into the pleading eyes of the priest, she instantly 
was upon her knees. That she might understand 
the Church services better she usually had with her 
a translation of the Roman Catholic missal, and now 
busied herself with it. The young priest did not ap- 
pear to notice her, and she could hear him mumbling 
his prayers, in apparent oblivion, just behind her. 
Her beurt beat so violently that she wondered if others 
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did not bear it; and still the priest mumbled his 
prayers. 

She felt that Frances was regarding her with undis- 
guised dismay, and became so self-conscious and un- 
comfortable that she began to persuade herself that 
she had done an unnecessary, if not a foolish, thing. 
But now the young Jesuit turned a page of his prayer- 
book and at the same instant she caught faintly but 
plainly the English words, — 

''TellAltieri" — 

And then his voice grew inaudible again, and he 
seemed absorbed in his devotions. 

She bent her head over her prayer-book and furtively 
watched her neighbor's leaves. 

As the priest turned another page he uttered three 
more words rapidly yet distinctly. Helenas attention 
was intense, and she grew pale with excitement. 

As he turned each succeeding page he spoke a few 
additional words until the whole made a short but 
thrilling sentence. 

Of course he intended that she should convey the mean- 
ing to Altieri, and yet she could not credit her senses. 

She looked about her at the vaulted roof and listened 
to the music, to make sure that she was awake and in 
St. Peter's, hearing actual words. She even glanced at 
her name written on the fly-leaf of her book. 

It seemed diflScult to believe that she was suddenly 
plunged into a real adventure, of a most serious sort, 
in this age of apparent civilization and foar of the 
law. 

Then she wondered why sho had been selected to 
bear the warning. Why not Pacini, or even Mrs. 
Wrexel ? Possibly it was a trick to compromise Altieri 
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in some way ! Or the priest at her side might be de- 
mented. It was most improbable that so young a man 
would be consulted in so grave a plot, and how else 
could he have known of it? 

As these suspicions flashed through her mind she 
turned impulsively and looked the informer squarely in 
the ej'e. 

*' Cfuardal^* he muttered in his native tongue. 

His two companions turned wonderingly, but both he 
and Helen seemed absorbed in praj-er. 

She was conscious of a violent trembling, and kept 
her eyes upon the page before her for several minutes, 
trying to recover the mastery of her limbs and tongue. 
Presently she began to work her body backward until 
her lips were just behind the priest's ear. 

" How did you learn it? " she whispered. 

It was sometime before he replied, but presently the 
peals of the organ broke forth, and he replied : — 

" I overheard it, by God's will." 

She watched him as closel}^ as she dared, and waited 
for another chance to speak. 

" Your name?" she whispered. 

He shook his head slightly. 

" It is necessary," she persisted. 

He shook his head again. 

*' Then I refuse ! " 

The involuntary groan that broke from his lips 
caused the priest nearest him to turn again and regard 
him steadily, but he believed that his associate was 
merely moved by his pious meditations, and resumed 
bis own devotions. 

Helen was distressed by his apparent anguish, but 
nevertheless believed it necessary to learn his name if 
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for no other reason than the additional inflaence her 
words would have upon Altieri, who must, she 
reasoned, know the priest who would take such a 
serious risk in his behalf. Besides, how would a 
stranger to Altieri know of his acquaintance with her? 

The congregation broke out in a general response, 
and Helen embraced her opportunity. 

" You must tell your name," she whispered. 

" I dare not ; I had better die ! " 

When the next general response was made she said, 
distinctly : — 

'' Then 1*11 not take the risk, either.*' 

Mrs. Wrexel was scandalized at her friend's devotion 
to the service, and Helen was conscious of being the 
object of her most impatient and outraged glances. 
Indeed, Frances began to think that such eccentricity 
was more than she was called upon to submit to with- 
out protest, and her intuitive respect for the privacy 
of prayer alone restrained her from asking Helen to 
rise and come away with her. 

Her annoyance became so great, as she perceived 
several English acquaintances just behind the kneeling 
girl, that she impulsively bent over with the intention 
of speaking to her; but, noticing Helen's evident 
agitation, she hesitated, and stopped to consider a 
moment. 

'Helen saw the movement and divined her thought. 
Realizing that whatever was done must be done in- 
stantly, she bent near her companion and said : — 

" I will never reveal your name, nor will he." 

He seemed about to speak, but then bit his lip and 
was silent. 

" On my sacred honor ! " she added earnestly. 
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*'Come, Helen, dear, it is time to go," whispered 
Frances. 

The young girl lingered a moment hopefully, but the 
Jesuit was dumb. 

She began to rise, when her dress was clutched and 
a low whisper carried to her the name, "Giuseppe." 

"What was it? — why did you catch her dress?" de- 
manded one of his companions. 

" If I kneel upon a woman's dress, and she upsets 
me when she rises, I must catch hold of something or 
fall upon my face." 

His companion eyed him suspiciously, and the fright- 
ened youth returned to his devotions. 

As the Wrexels and Helen edged their way out of 
the crowd and walked through the church not a word 
was spoken. 

"When ought I to see Altieri?" Helen asked her- 
self, and always the same answer came to her: "Im- 
mediately, for dela}' is perilous, and the responsibility 
is now mine." 

In silence they passed into the open air and began 
to descend the steps. The captain was the fist to 
speak ; looking at his watch he exclaimed : — 

" By Jove ! we left early to-daj'." 

" It was quite time to leave," responded Frances, 
significantly. Helen made no reply, and they waited 
in silence for the carriage. 

"What's the number of the Bellincionis' house?" 
asked Captain Wrexel after they were seated. 

" Please take me home first," said Helen. 

" As you please," replied Frances, coldly. She be- 
lieved Helen was offended, but she did not care. 

" I don't feel like going to a reception this after- 
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noon. Fm very nervous, and think I had better go 
home." 

*' Then go in the carriage, of course ; the captain and 
I will take a cab." 

Helen looked pained. "Why, what an idea!" she 
said; " only as it will not be far out of your way to 
leave me at the house, why not do so?" 

"No; let's all give up the reception," replied 
Frances. " The captain has an engagement at six, 
and I can't go home alone." 

" But you will have the carriage." 

" Yes, but I can't come home alone ; it wouldn't look 
well." 

Helen was dismayed. " I'll send Giustina for you," 
she suggested, quickly seizing upon this expedient to 
have Frances keep her engagement, and without stop- 
ping to devise any better way to manage it. 

" You may need her for something, especially if 
you're not well." 

" Oh, no, I shall not ! " and so the matter rested ; 
and as Helen mounted the stairs to her apartment she 
heard the carriage roll away, and realized for the first 
time that she would be obliged to go alone to see 
Altieri. However, there was no help for it, and she 
sent her maid after Mrs. Wrexel, as she had promised. 

Why a man who holds his courage and his honor 
high should take the opportunity for insulting a woman 
when she has no one to protect her is unaccountable 
except on the ground of custom. Few Americans see- 
ing a young woman alone, even after sunset, would 
embarrass, much less affront, her. But it is a common 
thing in Rome for men who look like gentlemen, on 
catching sight of a woman alone, even in the brightest 
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sunlight, though she is unmistakably English or Ameri- 
can, and modest both in dress and bearing, first to 
leer brutally into her face, and then to address her. 
There is no denying this. An}' woman who has lived 
in Rome a few months knows it — unless she is older. 
than she would like to be ; or plainer. 

Helen remembered this, and her heart sank. She 
went to her trunk and turned over its contents until 
she found a thick veil with which she could partly 
conceal her face. 

Fully alive to the importance of her mission she did 
not hesitate, but, leaving the apartment quietly, went 
down to the piazza and hailed a cab. 

She drove to the via Nazionale, and alighted at one 
of the new and large apartment houses upon that 
modern avenue. Entering quickly she went up to the 
third floor where, just at the top of the stairs, she saw 
a door bearing the name " Altieri." She rang the bell 
timidly, and her heart beat fast. 

At this moment the door of the opposite apartment 
opened and two ladies, attended by two footmen in 
different liveries, came out into the brightly-lighted hall. 

As they passed the trembling girl one of the ladies 
looked at her closely ; but Helen kept her eyes upon the 
door. 

It was opened presently by an old man. 

" Is Monsignor Altieri at home? " 

*'No, signorina." 

She was perplexed, and stood wondering what to do. 
On the landing, a few steps below, the ladies paused, 
one of them making a pretence of buttoning a glove by 
the gas-light. 

'^ Has the signorina a message for themonsignore?'* 
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"It is necessary for me to see him. Will he return 
soon ? " 

"I think so, but he left no word. Will the signorina 
tiot leave a message? " 

" No ; it is necessary for me to see him as soon as 
possible." 

" Will the signorina come in and wait for him ? " 

She entered, and as the door closed upon her the 
lady whose glove now seemed to be adjusted, ex- 
claimed, " I can scarcely believe my eyes, but I am 
certain that was the pretty American who is with Mrs. 
Wrexel this winter." 

" My dear marchesa, your eyes deceived you," re- 
plied her companion. 

*' Perhaps," and she laughed lightly. " Indeed, it 
must be a mistake, since when I was taking leave of 
Madame Bellincioni, Mrs. Wrexel came in, and I heard 
her tell Madame Bellincioni that her friend. Miss Rath- 
borne, — that's the name, — was unwell, and that she 
had just taken her home. But I know this girl was she, 
and a pretty trick it is." 

" Oh, the naughty Altieri ! " said the other. " His 
change has not made him less a priest." 

" Mj' dear principessa, one should not compare this 
apostate to his late holy companions." 

" Let us hope not ; " and the sneer seemed to discon- 
cert the marchesa. 

The carriage of the princess was announced and the 
two ladies parted. 

A moment later the marchesa entered her carriage 
and the footman stood hat in hand at the window for 
his order. It seemed to be longer than usual, and when 
he had replaced his hat he did not take his usual place 
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beside the driver, but simply directed that imposing 
person to take the marehesa home, winking mysteri- 
ously anon, and the carriage rolled away without him. 

Helen had been waiting more than an hour when she 
heard a latch-key rattle in the front door, and Altieri 
soon entered the room. 

He greeted his visitor courteously', but showed noth- 
ing of the surprise he felt at receiving a visit from 
her. 

She began immediately. 

" Monsignore," she said, "is there any one in 
your house who understands English?" 

" It is possible that the cook, who came last week, 
may understand a little, although I think it very un- 
likely. Why do you ask? Is there anything personal 
about which you wish to consult me ? " 

*' Yes." 

" Then sit with your back to the door and speak low, 
and I will sit here where I can see any one approach- 
mg." 

Seated thus she related the incidents of the after- 
noon. As she repeated the warning spoken by the 
priest, Altieri started indignantly, and then looked in- 
credulous. 

" But it's impossible in this day ! " he exclaimed. 

" It is certainly extraordinary," was her reply ; " but 
I simply relate the facts, and you must judge of 
them." 

He sank back in his chair and watched her face 
earnestly while she completed her narrative, ending 
with the name, which her informant had whispered to 
her. 

The name seemed to surprise her listener. 
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"What sort of a person was this priest? Flease 
describe him." 

" He was slender ; his hair was light and curly, and 
his eyes brown and large ; he had a gentle face, like a 
woman's." 

" Then I know him." 

*' Do you believe what he says? " 

He laughed lightly, and then pondered a moment. 

"It's diflScult to say, because the thing itself is so 
wicked and bold that I can scarcely believe it would be 
tried in this age. However, I've heard similar tales of 
this same body that make it not impossible." 

'* But what motive could the young priest have in 
deceiving you?" 

"I can imagine other priests having crafty reasons 
for such a deception, but not this one. I cannot be- 
lieve that even the Jesuits could corrupt his true heart ; 
otherwise, I should laugh at the affair." 

" But you will run no risk?" 

" I can scarcely promise that. But I will take some 
precautions, and if it's true, and I detect the knave, 
I'll expose the rascals behind him to their everlasting 
shame." 

" Still bear in mind, always, the promise I was 
obliged to make, that neither you nor I will ever reveal 
the priest's name." 

"I had forgotten! Did you make such a prom- 
ise?" 

"I couldn't help it. I could not have obtained his 

name otherwise, and without it you would not have 

accepted the warning ; and as it's not to punish yonr 

nemies, but to pursue your work, that your life should 

precious to you, I do not regret having promised." 
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'' You are right, Miss Rathborne/' and his voice was 
less hard. *'But, when one hears of so dastardly a 
thing, one longs to expose it." 

^^ There's one thing I cannot understand," she said, 
after a pause. 

''What is that?" 

'^ It's merely personal, and I am ashamed to speak 
of trivial matters at such a time, but I cannot help 
wondering why the warning was sent through me, in- 
stead of through Signor Pacini, Captain Wrexel, or 
Mrs. Wrexel, and how should this young priest have 
known of m}' acquaintance with you ? " 

He smiled. . " It is easily explained, I think. This 
boy's grandfather and father grew up and dieid in the 
service of my family, and I found him and his little 
sister so bright and intelligent, that when they were 
about eight and ten years of age respectively I had them 
brought into service at my house, and amused myself 
when at Albano in teaching them to read and write. 
The boy had a remarkable memory, and little by little, 
in the course of about seven years, I gave him the 
rudiments of an education, and helped him to get a fair 
knowledge of English and French, while he acted as a 
sort of private secretary to me. He developed a thirst 
for knowledge, studied diligently, and eventually 
I sent him to college. By the time he was graduated 
he had become very zealous and joined the priesthood. 
This, you see, accounts for his devotion to me, and 
this only gives the story its weight with me. His sister 
remained in my employ, and grew up to be a tidy, use- 
ful servant, and the tie between the brother and sister 
is a very strong one. She is your little maid, Gius- 
tina." 
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Helen uttered an exclamation of surprise. " Now," 
continued the priest, '^ I presume from his words to 
you that in some way or other he overheard this plan, 
and after a desperate struggle between his allegiance 
to his order and his affection for me he decided to 
warn me. He knew of your habit of attending the 
principal services at St. Peter's, for I remember Gius- 
tina told me that she had seen him there several times 
when she had accompanied 3'ou. Not daring to visit 
me, and there being no time to lose, he probably decided 
to go to St. Peter's to communicate, if possible, with his 
sister. She was not with you, and so he told you. It 
would have been better to have told Captain Wrexel 
or Pacini, if he could, or even Mrs. Wrexel, as you 
suggested, but Pacini he could not get at easily without 
suspicion, and I am not sure that he knows either the 
captain or his wife by sight. However you can perhaps 
uncTerstand the matter more clearly now." 

"And how strange it all is!" she said, thought- 
fully. 

A neighboring church clock tolled the hour of half- 
past eight, and Helen started to her feet. 

" I must go ! " she exclaimed. 

He rose and moved to the door with her. 

"Under the circumstances," he said, "I suppose it 
will attract less attention if I do not accompany you. 
But you will take Benedetto ? " 

" No ; it is better for me to return alone. I have a 
carriage waiting." 

He thought for a moment. 

" Well, perhaps you are right." Then looking 
down iuto the young girl's face, he continued, " Miss 
Rathborne, I understand the courage necessary to do 
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what you have, and I appreciate it. I thank you 
with all my heart ! " 

"I only hope that my visit will not have been use- 
less," was her reply. ' 

" Have no misgivings ; neither they nor I can frus- 
trate the will of the Almighty." 

They passed into the corridor, the old servant opened 
the door, and Helen passed without. As she drove 
home she knew that her absence must have been 
noticed, and that it could not be passed over in silence. 
She decided, further, not to tell a falsehood. 

When the door was opened, captain and Mrs. 
Wrexel's anxious faces appeared before her. 

" I hope you haven't been greatly worried," she 
said, simply. 

Frances had a high color, and she was evidently ex- 
cited. 

"Where on earth have you been at this time of 
night, and alone ? " she demanded. 

Helen dropped upon the lounge and passed her hand 
over her hot temples. 

" My dear friend," she began, " I am going to test 
3'our confidence in me. I know how natural your sur- 
prise is " — 

" Especially," Frances broke in, " as you left us 
because you said you were too ill to be out." 

" I know I made mv nervousness an excuse for leav- 
ing you, and 3'ou are quite right in being surprised at 
the whole thing; but I couldn't avoid doing what I 
have done. I had to go somewhere, and was detained 
much longer than I expected to be. But I must ask 
you not to be hurt, nor to misunderstand my motive, if 
I don't tell you where I've been. You will trust me, 
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dear Frances?" and she arose impulsively and laid her 
hand upon that of her friend. The indignant little 
woman drew herself up haughtily. 

" Certainly; neither Captain Wrexel nor I "wish to 
force a confidence, and, as 3'ou don't feel that you can 
trust us, we will trust you instead. . But I may venture 
to ask you, perhaps, who accompanied you home so 
late?" 

" No one ; I came alone in a cab." 

Mrs. Wrexel's eyes flashed. 

'' The whole thing is so extraordinary," she broke 
out, " that I don't suppose I ought to marvel at any- 
thing ; but I tell you frankly, that, if the porter saw 
you, there will be a neat little story going through the 
house and around the neighborhood. No Italian of his 
class would believe that a young woman would be out 
alone at this time of night and not have been doing 
something clandestine." 

Helen's face flushed scarlet. She started to her 
feet, her voice trembling with indignation and 
scorn : — 

'* I do not think that my reputation rests on the idle 
speculations of a servant. If any one chooses to talk, 
let him talk ; and, if there are people low enough to 
listen, let the shame be on them, not on me ! " 

Mrs. Wrexel was appalled at the tempest she had 
conjured up, and hastened to calm it. 

" I don't mean to say, my dear, that it will really 
injure your reputation ; but it's an unusual thing for a 
young lady to do, and it is calculated to create remark 
of a nasty sort, and I would really advise you not to 
be indifferent to appearances here in Rome." 

"Naturally," was the reply. "I never did such a 
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thing before, and 1 should DOt be apt to do it again 
unless for a similar reason." 

" Well, let the future take care of itself, and let's 
take care of ourselves at present," was the captain's 
plaintive advice. " I've a prime appetite, and dinner's 
all ready." 

" Oh ! you haven't waited for me, have you?" asked 
Helen. 

"Naturally; we expected you every moment," 
Frances replied. 

So they went to the table. Helen, however, was 
without appetite, and so completely unnerved by the 
excitement of the afternoon that she excused herself 
quickly and went to her room ; but, although she began 
at nine o'clock to prepare for the night, she kept losing 
herself in thought, and it was nearly three hours later 
when she finally laid her head upon her pillow. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Two days later the drawing-rooms of Rome were 
filled with a mj'sterious whisper, punctuated with excla- 
mations of horror. 

Soon the insidious social virus seized upon all 
quarters, and nothing was lost in its transmission. 

The Marchesa Noodle-Coot was the authority quoted 
for the scandal, and she did not shrink from the re- 
sponsibilit}' of being its author; indeed, she did her 
best to spread it, as though its publication were a pious 
duty. 

Her ladyship was originally an American, and so 
was her husband, the marchese. In his primitive 
native land he had been known as simple Mr. Coot. 
He married Miss Noodle, and as they found much in 
America that was distasteful, if not positively shocking, 
to natures so refined and gentle, they went to England 
to live, and there became " Mr. and Mrs. Noodle- 
Coot," with a hyphen. But the society with which 
they were brought in contact still jarred upon them, 
and they decided that, to get among their equals, a 
title was essential. 

Shortly thereafter they became members of the 
Roman Church, and, hastening to Rome, took an 
apartment. They were ardent in their devotion to 
their new Church, and gave liberally to her. Each 
month, indeed, seemed to develop both their ardor and 
their liberality, and, at last, even in the inner circles 
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convergiDg around the throne at the Vatican, their 
names were spoken. 

One day, after an unusually generous donation, Mr. 
Noodle-Coot was summoned to the presence of the 
Holy Father. What occurred is not publicly known ; 
but, as the diffidence of men like Bismarck and Dis- 
raeli had been overcome by grateful sovereigns, and 
titles forced upon them, so was it with Noodle-Coot, 
who, a little later, emerged from the Vatican a 
marchese. As with his money, so with his title, he 
spread it liberally, and the little Noodle-Coots (never 
forgetting the hyphen, if you please) became dons 
and donnas. 

How this was, the ancient princes and dukes of 
Rome, who had nurtured the innocent belief that 
these titles were sacred to their own blue blood, 
could never quite understand ; but Noodle-Coot told 
his children's maids it was to be so, and so it was. 
Naturally the marchese and marchesa became more 
than ever zealous in the cause of their new master and 
principal benefactor, and jealous of whatever affected 
the interest of the organization of which he is the 
head. 

Therefore, when Altieri seceded from Ihe Vatican it 
became their duty, as well as the duty of all the faith- 
ful, to make as plain as they could his unworthy mo- 
tives, and to throw all possible light upon his true 
character. 

Such an opportunity as was offered when the marchesa 
saw a young woman, unaccompanied, enter the apart- 
ment of this apostate monsignore, at dusk, it would 
have been unpardonable to disregard. It was not the 
marchesa's business, neither is it the custom of the 
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country in which she was, to search for a proper mo- 
tive for a suspicious circumstance. 

The facts spoke for themselves. Her own eyes saw 
the American girl enter the monsignore's apartment at 
nightfall, and her footman's eyes saw the young visitor 
depart nearly two hours later. No embellishment was 
needed, except a smile and a slight elevation of the 
eyebrows. 

7 Frances had not yet heard the whisper, if it could 
still be called so, and was sitting in her salon^ painting, 
when she received a card bearing the name ^^ Mrs. 
Solomon Saunders." 

Mrs. Saunders had just heard the news, and imme- 
diately fell to wondering if Mrs. Wrexel had yet heard 
it, and if so, " how she took it." 

Mrs. Saunders decided that she would. pay a visit to 
Mrs. Wrexel ; she even had a faint hope that the report 
might not yet have reached the "Piazza di Spagna," 
and that she might, perhaps, experience that morbid 
pleasure which some persons seem to find in imparting 
disagreeable news. • ' 

She noted the sprightly manner of her hostess, and 
was thereby encouraged to believe that the news would 
be fresh. 

After a few moments' general conversation she rose 
as if to go away. 

" You are not going so soon? " said Frances, thank- 
fully, but civilly. 

The little visitor's face assumed a sad expression, 
and her small blue eyes had a pathetic look in them. 

'* I think I had better go," she sighed, and gently 
pressed Frances's hand. " I only ran in for a moment 
just to show my sympathy." 
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" Your sympathy ! for what?" 

" Yes, my dear friend, if I may call you so, I am 
BO sorry for you." 

" Sorry for me, why? What do you mean?" and 
Frances looked at her with genuine surprise. 

Mrs. Saunders made a mevoment towards the 
door. 

*' Perhaps Fve been dBceived," she said ; " if so I 
am only too glad ; good-aftcr^ioon ! " 

*' Wait a moment, please," exclaimed Frances. 
•'What is there that you've heard? What do you mean 
by saj'ing ' perhaps you've been deceived'?" 

" Why, about your friend." 

" Well, what about her?" 

** Nothing, I hope. I say I hope I've been de- 
ceived." 

Frances stepped forward and scanned the little, 
wrinkled face before her. 

'' I don't understand you at all," she said. 

"Well, if you haven't heard, it's all the better. 
Please don't question me, for I don't wish to bear 
a scandal." 

" A scandal ! " and Frances lost all her becoming 
color. " What do you mean? Come, sit here, and tell 
me. Yes, come ; really I must insist." 

Mrs. Saunders seemed to hesitate. 

" But, my dear, you ought not to insist, for it's best 
you shouldn't hear it, at least from me." 

" Nevertheless, I do insist ; what is it?" 

" Well, haven't you really heard a word about what 
the Marchesa Noodle-Coot saw day before yester- 
day?" 

''No, not a word." 
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"Well, dear, it's awful, simply awful, and I can't 
bear to tell you/* 

Frances was growing excited. 

" You must tell me ! " she exclaimed. " You've no 
right to come here and terrify me with insinuations, and 
then refuse to tell me the facts. What is it that the 
marchesa saw ? " 

" I didn't mean to terrify you, I'm sure ; I supposed 
you knew." 

" Well, what is it? Tell me what it is ; " and Fran- 
ces was fast losing patience, and her color was high 
again. 

" Well, if you will have it, here it is, so far as I've 
heard it; but remember I'm not responsible for it.** 

" Yes, yes ; what is it? " 

''Well," — and the narrator adjusted herself firmly on 
the sofa, patted down her skirts over her knees, and 
wet her lips, — '* well, to-day I was at ^ignora Mora's 
reception, and everybody was talking about your 
friend. Miss Rathborne, and a certain monsignore." 

"Were they?" Frances lost color again; "and 
what did they say?" 

" They said (and remember, dear, I don't know any- 
thing myself, and only repeat what I've heard) , — they 
said that your friend had been behaving very badly, 
or, to say the least, very suspiciously." 

" Indeed ! " and the tone seemed particularly sweet, 
almost caressing, in fact; " and how, pray?" 

" Well, I've heard a great deal said that I didn't, 
I couldn't, believe, and it turned out that I was right ; 
for, fortunately', the marchesa herself came in before I 
left, and I heard her tell the Countess Bertilucci what 
she saw, and everything." 
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" Well, what did she see? " 

So the little visitor related with great minuteness of 
detail the general facts of Helen's entrance and exit 
from the apartment of Altieri, but with an eloquent 
tinge of mystery and a fruitful touch of exaggeration. 

As she listened, Mrs. Wrexel's face grew hard, and 
she kept her eyes riveted upon those of Mrs. Saunders. 
Her mind was alert and active. She understood in- 
stantly, of course, Helen's absence of the other even- 
ing ; she realized that the scandal about an inmate of 
her house would indirectly reflect upon herself, and 
she fathomed pretty accurately the reasons which act- 
uated the marchesa in creating the scandal. She was 
appalled, she was desperate. Besides, she had implicit 
confidence in Helen's ability to explain satisfactorily 
the reason for her mysterious visit. Her pride, anger, 
and fright all drove her in one direction. 
' '^Excuse me," she began, as her informant sat re- 
garding her with an expression of well-regulated com- 
miseration; '^but do you know that you are taking 
from a young girl her good name?" 

" I am not," was the meek response. " I simply 
repeat the facts as I heard them." 

'* From the Marchesa Noodle-Coot? " 

"Yes." 

Frances rose and looked down upon her with uncon- 
cealed scorn. " I won't question your genuine kindness 
and excellent taste in coming to this house with the dirty 
scandal, but please to exercise your good qualities in m}' 
behalf still farther and return to the Marchesa Noodle - 
Coot or Fiddle-toot, or whatever 3'our friend calls her- 
self now, and tell her, with my compliments, that she 
should know all the circumstances before assuming the 
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responsibility of such a scandal, and that both Miss 
Rathbome and I will expect an apology from her as 
soon as it seems best to make all the facts known. 
Until then I advise her, and 3'ou, also, to interest your- 
selves more in self-examination and in studying the 
Saviour's precepts. Good-day I My servant will 
show you the way out ! " and Mrs. Solomon Saunders 
sat speechless and helpless as Mrs. Wrexel made her a 
low courtesy and swept from the room. 

Frances's first impulse was to go directly to Helen 
and have a plain talk about the affair ; but she paused 
before she reached Helen's door, and, after thinking a 
moment, turned and went to her own room. She was 
excited and pleased with herself. She felt that she 
had done the thing handsomely and completely. 

As she expected, the captain was in the bedroom, and 
to him she repeated the entire conversation with such 
excellent mimicry that the fond husband was divided * 
in his feelings between righteous indignation and just 
admiration. As she recited the climax she excelled 
herself, and, walking across the floor, gave the captain 
such a courtly bow and scornful smile that he realized 
just the condition of mind in which poor Mrs. Solo- 
mon Saunders must have found herself, and could not 
help having a feeling of pity for that crestfallen per- 
son. 

The conference between the husband and wife lasted 
only a few moments, and then Frances went again 
toward Helen's room. Her eyes were bright, her step 
buoyant and quick, and her face bore a contented, al- 
most an exultant, expression. In response to Helen's 
summons she entered the room, and, going up to her 
friend, embraced her affectionately. 
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"Helen, dear," she began, *'I wish to talk with 
you, if you have time." 

" Certainly ; sit down," and she drew up an arm-chair 
to the fire for Frances. 

"Thanks; I prefer my old roost," and, poking the 
fire into a bl^ze, the little woman seated herself on the 
rug in front of it, and curled her feet under her. 

Helen took a low chair and waited. 

" Fve just been through a most trying scene, on your 
account," were the first words. 

"Why, what do you mean?" and Helen scrutinized 
her friend's face closely. 

" There's a terrible scandal all over Rome about us, 
and I've just heard it." 

"About us?" 

"Yes ; every one is talking about us," and her face 
actually brightened, and a little smile parted her lips. 
Helen, noticing this, was relieved, and smiled also. 

" Well, tell me the awful scandal," she said lightly. 
" But do you know you really did frighten me for a 
moment?" 

" Why, I'm serious," — and the speaker's face did not 
belie her words now, — " indeed, most serious." 

" Yes ! " said Helen, incredulously ; " and pray what 
have we done ? " 

" That's what I don't know, and what I've come t» 
talk about." 

" Well, here I am, and you certainly have the floor," 
was the gay reply. " I'll not limit your speech to less 
than thirty minutes. The audience waits." 

" No; don't joke, dear, for it's really very horrid, 
and I dread to tell you." 

" There's nothing you need ever dread to teU me." 
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" I'm sure I wodld never pry into j'our affairs under 
onlinary circumstances, and you must know how thor- 
oughly I trust you ; but something has just happened : 
a horrid report has just been brought to me, which 
my husband advises me to tell you, leaving you to 
decide what to do." 

Helen began to look serious. 

" Are you in earnest?" she asked. 

'* Yes, truly I am, and can't you imagine what if s 
about ? Remember, dear, what 30U did the other night ; 
you know I feared it might be talked about." 

The face of the listener paled a little, but her man- 
ner was calm. 

" Tell me, by all means ; what is it? " 

Frances thereupon proceeded to tell ^ain the story 
she had just heard. 

As Helen listened her blood seemed to freeze in her 
veins ; her heart to stop beating. Then, suddenly, her 
head grew hot. She sat with her eyes riveted upon 
the face of the speaker, her expression changing but 
once, when her eyelids quivered and a look of intense 
pain shot over face, as though she had received a cruel 
blow. 

Then she sat as if petrified until the very end, 
when Frances, springing to her feet, reproduced the 
manner of her triumphant exit, whereupoa Helen 
flung her arms around her champion's neck and kissed 
her again and again. 

" Then you trust me ! " she exclaimed. 

" Certainl}' I do ! I would never doubt any friend ; 
you, least of all ! " 

" Oh, what a true, good woman you are, and how 
grateful I am 1" 
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Mrs. Wrexel thought for a moment. 

' ' But, dear, something must be done," she said. ^ ' It 
won't do to leave matters as they are now." 

Another silence ensued. 

" Oh, how I wish mv brother were here ! " Helen 
exclaimed fiercely, turning and looking at her friend 
with flashing eyes. 

" Yes, it might be a comfort to you ; but he couldn't 
help you, that I can see." 

" Then is there nothing that will stop their babbling 
tongues ? " 

" Of course there is, and the quicker it's done the 
better. Make public the reason for your visit to the 
monsignore, for I suppose you did go there." 

Helen gazed steadily into the fire before replying. 
Frances did not disturb her, but watched her attentively 
and waited. When Helen spoke her voice was calm : — 

" I have no right to say anything about the matter, 
and I must not. No, nothing shall induce me to, not 
even the worst of these wretched scandal-mongers." 

" You must not think of yourself alone ; remember 
your brother ; remember your name." 

" Oh, I do ! " and for the first time the tears came into 
Helen's eyes, and then she sobbed aloud. 

Frances tried to quiet her, and when she had suc- 
ceeded she returned to her purpose. 

*'Why don't you tell the truth, simply and fear- 
lessly ? " she asked. '' I'm sure you had a good reason, 
and all that is necessary is to be candid." 

A deep sigh broke from Helen's heart. " I cannot, 
I cannot ; I promised not to." 

«« But, dear, when you promised you didn't anticipate 
such a terrible reason for speaking. I believe as much 
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as any one can in standing to one's word ; bnt tliis is a 
question, not of yonr word merely, bot of your repata- 
tion. Any one would excuse your breaking a promise 
under such cireumstances. And, besides, no one had 
the right to make you risk your reputation, and com- 
promise that of your friends, and then exact such a 
promise from you." 

Helen turned quickly. 

^^ Make no mistake ; no one asked any promise. I 
made it yoluntarily, and I must stand to it." 

'' Then you're simply obstinate," was the bitter re- 
joinder; ''and, for the sake of keeping a promise 
which no one ever asked you to make, you are willing 
to sacrifice your reputation and position in the world. 
I tell you again, that's not honor, — that's obstinacy." 

'' Oh, don't think that of me ! " pleaded Helen. 

'' How can I think anything else? You commit an 
act of unaccountable folly; you compromise yourself 
and those about you ; you can clear everything with a 
few words, and you refuse. Why ? Because you ntade 
a wilful, impulsive promise, and now prefer to keep it 
and lose your reputation." 

'' Oh, it cannot be so bad as that! Surely, people 
won't really believe anything against my character, nor 
against the character of such a good man as Monsignor 
Altieri ! " 

*' Won't they ! Then that shows how much you know 
about the world." 

" Well, it can't be helped." 

Frances began to feel discouraged. She had expected 

that Helen would make a clean breast of the whole 

^air to her, and that on the morrow she would be able 

check the scandal effectually. She believed that 
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Helen, if left to herself, would in time be forced to 
change her mind ; bat she decided that in the interest of 
all of them the visit should be explained without delay, 
and that a little plain-speaking was necessary under the 
circumstances. 

"Well, Helen dear, I have only one thing to say," 
she began. " If this story isn't contradicted imme- 
diately your name will be disgraced, and not only that, 
but mine will also suffer indirectly." Yet, as she spoke 
the last words, she was ashamed of herself. 

Helen looked at her sorrowfully. 

*' I feel terribly about it, but I cannot speak of the 
subject; yet, believe me, Frances dear, it isn't mere 
obstinacy. Do you think 1 would sacrifice my reputa- 
tion needlessly or foolishly ? No, dear, you must know 
me better than that. Do you think, under any but the 
most extraordinary circumstances, I would permit my 
silence to injure the reputation, and possibly the use- 
fulness, of a man like Monsignor Altieri? Do you 
think I would bring any odium upon you without a 
sufficient reason? No, Frances, my dear, true friend, 
I'm neither so young nor so light-headed that I can- 
not measure the result of a scandal upon the life of any 
sensitive girl. I will not, because I cannot^ teU why I 
went to Monsignor Altieri. But 1*11 do what I can 
to protect you now. I'll pack up my things and 
go home." 

Frances took her by the shoulders, turned her around, 
and looked into her face. 

*' Now, Helen Rathborne," she said, warmly, " I 
wish you to understand one thing : I won't hear any 
such nonsense again. You are my friend ; I believe in 
you, of course, and here you stay. This is no time to 
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run away. Ton can't afford to go ; you ought to stay 
even if I didn't wish you to ; you owe it to yourself 
and the name you bear. Now, don't lef s talk any 
more about the matter for the present. You think the 
whole thing over, and I feel pretty sure that you will 
find some way of letting the truth be known, and we 
will bring the Noodle-Coot down upon her knees sur- 
rounded by a circle of our beloved friend^." 

Helen was touched beyond expression, and her grati- 
tude showed in her face ; but at Frances's last words 
she shook her head. 

"No," she said, "don't expect me to change my 
mind, for I will never tell the reason for that visit." 

But Frances thought it wisest not to debate the 
question further just then, and bade Helen try and 
sleep for an hour before dinner, saying which she 
went back to the captain to tell liim her dilemma. 
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OF New York, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Wrexel passed the next day, and even the 
next, without receiving a delegation of kneeling 
acquaintances, headed by the Marchesa Noodle-Coot. 

She had, through her own intuition, fortified by the 
captain's advice, abstained from arguing with Helen 
an}' further regarding an explanation. 

Bnt upon the third day she began to grow impatient, 
and to be, also, a little troubled upon her own account. 

The afternoon before, at Mrs. Farnsworth's, she 
had received the impression that several of her ac- 
quaintances had greeted her in a less cordial manner 
than usual. In fact, in one or two cases, she thought 
that she perceived a distinct stiffness of bearing 
toward her. 

The captain had laughed her out of the suspicion ; 
but to-day, when driving with Helen, she had met 
Lady Lumley, seated in her comfortable brougham, 
and, in place of the very smiling bow which Frances 
had usually received, she was only honored with a most 
frigid apology for the common courtesy. This made 
her suspect that several other acquaintances, whose eye 
she had failed to catch in passing, had seen her before 
she had seen them. 

Her own '^ afternoon" was approaching, and she 
looked forward to it with a little nervousness. She 
felt that if she were to suffer, because of the criticism 
levelled at her guest, this occasion would make the 
fact apparent. 
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She watched the weather anxiously, and when the 
day arrived, and the son shone brightly, it must be 
confessed that her feeling was not one of entire satis- 
faction. She would have been glad of a respite, and 
had the weather been disagreeable it would have made 
the absence of any acquaintance less noticeable. 

She was restless all the morning. She could think 
of nothing else. She could not compose her mind 
enough to paint, or even to read. She felt that it was 
an important crisis in her social life. 

The more she thought about it the gloomier she grew, 
until at last there was no use in trying to disguise the 
truth, and she acknowledged that she feared to face 
those who had been her friends and admirers. 

"And why," she asked herself bitterly, "why am 
I, who have always been so courted by my friends, 
anxious about their treatment of me now ? Simply be- 
cause of* an obstinate girl, to whom I have been kind." 
Then she chafed under this reflection until her thoughts 
took a new turn. 

" I wonder," she said to herself, " if Helen will ap- 
pear to-day. I shouldn't suppose it would be very 
agreeable for her ; " and at that moment a note was put 
into her hands, which read as follows : — 

My deab Mb8. Wbexel, — ^You will pardon my making an un- 
usual inquiry ; but, under the existing circumstances, it seems to 
me that I owe it to my daughter to trespass upon your amiability. 

I had intended to call upon you with Amy this afternoon; 
but, as you have a guest into whose society I would prefer my 
daughter should not be thrown, I take the liberty of asking if 
it is Miss Rathborne's intention to be present at your re- 
ception? 

With kindest regards. 

Believe me very sincerely yours, 

Henbietta Leslbt. 



1 
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Prances was amazed and indignant, and her first 
impulse was to send Mrs. Lesley such a reply as that 
lady merited. Upon consideration, however, she asked 
herself whether this would be wise. She believed that 
the note was, after all, only the expression of a pretty 
general feeling. 

Could she afford to defy public opinion, and yet have 
the matter left as it then was? Helen ought to ex- 
plain her unfortunate position. It was not unreason- 
able to ask this. Yet several days had passed, and 
the obstinate girl gave no evidence of having altered 
her intention to keep silent. " What sort of a posi- 
tion," thought Frances, "does this leave me in? 
I have defied the Marchesa Noodle-Coot, and made a 
grand promise to explain the matter, and I'm left by 
Helen's silence in a most humiliating and false posi- 
tion. I can't turn my back on her while she stays with 
me, and I cannot explain the disgraceful position 
into which she has chosen to put herself. Yet I must 
suffer mentally and socially, and what thanks shall I 
receive? I cannot blame Mrs. Lesley for feeling as 
she does. Her daughter is young, and Helen's name is, 
not to put it too finely, tainted. Is she, then, a de- 
sirable acquaintance for a young girl to keep up?" 

Frances confessed to herself that, in Mrs. Lesley's 
position, she would probably feel as Mrs. Lesley ap- 
peared to feel. Yet she could not desert her guest. 

What should she do? The letter required an im- 
mediate reply, and she was puzzled, and stamped her 
foot in her indecision and vexation. 

Presently the idea occurred to her of sending the 
letter to Helen. It would open her eyes ; it would 
bring her face to face with the consequences of her 
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sQence, and make plain to her the need of an explana- 
tion. So, after a moment's further consideration, the 
letter was handed to the servant, with orders to give 
it to '^ La signorina Balhbome." 

Almost immediately the note was returned, with 
these few words written upon the envelope : — 

Either I will appear at your reception this afternoon, or I 
will leare jour house. Please tell me frankly which will em- 
barrass you the least, for I owe yon every consideration that a 
g^teful heart can accord. Oniy I cannot misrepresent my own 
opinion of myself, and seem to hare any reason for hiding my 
face from the sight of yonr friends. I say this in all kindness, 
and mean precisely what I say. 

Frances was in despair. She saw now that Helen 
could have replied in no other way, and she realized 
the position in which she had thoughtlessly put herself ; 
she did not know what to do. She had two notes to 
answer now, and was ready to cry with vexation and 
nervousness. Then she began to feel bitterly tow- 
ard Helen, and to hold her responsible for all this 
unhappiness. Yet her better nature told her that, 
after all, Helen was guilty of nothing more than in- 
discretion and obstinacy, and that she should not be 
treated as a criminal. 

For a brief time all the best impulses of the dis- 
tracted little woman were uppermost, and she again 
contemplated returning a curt reply to Mrs. Lesley; 
but her mind turned apprehensively to her future 
socisil position, and her courage failed her. At last, 
going to her desk, she wrote the following reply : — 

Mt dear Mrs. Lesley, — Yon can understand the very 
'nful and embarrassing position in which I find myself. 
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Yet your frank note deseryes a frank reply. I have heard 
that Miss Rathbome has been criticised for paying a Tisit to a 
friend who was very kind to her when she met with her recent 
accident. Why she went, or with whom she went, I do not 
know. She is my gaest, and as a guest I claim no control over 
her movements, and, on the other hand, I am unwilling to take 
any responsibility for them. 

While she chooses to remain in my home I cannot exclude 
her from my salon / but acquaintances may, and often do, meet 
at my receptions without finding it necessary or convenient 
to greet each other. 

I hope you will come to me this afternoon and bring your 
daughter, and not give me reason to be more unhappy than I 
now am. - 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Lesley, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Fhakces Wrexsl. 

Having despatched this note the little scribe penned 
another, which she sent to Helen ; it ran thus : — 

Mt deabest Helen, — You oughtn't to take me up so 
sharply. I*m not responsible for the vulgarity or impertinence 
of any one who may choose to write to me. It occurred to me 
that you ought to know how seriously persons so conventional 
as this Mrs. Lesley, and others of her ilk, take your silence re- 
garding your late unhappy experience. I hope, dearest, that 
you won't be cross with me for having unintentionally hurt 
your feelings. Of course I expect you to help me receive this 
afternoon, and as long as you may remain in Rome. 

Affectionately, 

Fbances. 

Helen read this note several times, and her heart 
grew heavier each time she read it. There came 
into her eyes a look which betokened keen suffer- 
ing, — a look that had never lingered there so long 
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before. She sat on a low beach near the fire, her 
chin resting upon her hand. For half an hour she 
gazed steadily into the flames without moving ; at the 
end of that time she sighed and said aloud : — 

^^ As long as I maj* remain in Rome." 

At half -past four o'clock she went to the salon. She 
wore a dress of black silk, made simply but elegantly ; 
a white lace scarf came around her shoulders, and was 
folded across her breast; her hair was dressed high 
and in a coil, and her proud step and erect carriage 
were never more marked than as she passed through 
the room, and greeted the acquaintances she found 
there. It had always been her custom, when receiv- 
ing with Mrs. Wrexel, to do all she could to contrib- 
ute toward the pleasure of every one, and to see that 
the tea was well served, and to-day she exerted her- 
self to the utmost. 

Contrary to Mrs. WrexeFs expectation her aalon 
was soon well filled ; indeed, none of her former recep- 
tions had been so well attended. Helen was distinctly 
conscious of being gazed at curiously, and in several 
cases noticed the conspicuous stiffness with which she 
was treated ; but with head erect, her eyes sparkling 
and her lips set firmly, she appeared entirely at ease. 

Late in the afternoon Mrs. Lesley came in, and 
greeted several friends before reaching Frances, who 
at the moment, as chance would have it, was speaking 
with Helen. 

The two ladies shook hands cordially, and the vis- 
itor apparently did not see the young girl who stood 
proudly looking down at her. 

*' Where is your daughter?" asked Frances, 
thoughtlessly. 
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Mrs. Lesley drew herself up. 

" At home. I decided not to bring her to-day." 

Frances remembered the note, and was visibly em- 
barrassed. 

It seemed to be pretty generally understood why 
Miss Lesley had remained at home, and an expectant 
silence followed the question and answer. 

" I hope she is well," said the hostess, nervously. 

" Quite well, thanks ; " and, holding her eye-glass to 
her eye, the elder lady looked slowly on each side of 
her, while still the haughty white face just behind 
watched her steadily. 

" I don't see your friend here," she said, in a loud 
voice ; '' did she have the good taste to hide herself at 
the last moment?" 

There was no avoiding the question, and Frances 
grew scarlet. 

'' You mean Miss Mattison, who sang here last 
Thursday," she said hurriedly ; " she hasn't come yet. 
Poor girl ! She didn't do herself justice ; she really 
sings very well usually. And how is Miss Lesley 
getting on with her music?" 

But Mrs. Lesley seemed implacable. " I wasn't 
here last Thursdaj-," she replied. " I meant the young 
person who is staying with you." 

"Miss Rathborne — Oh I she's very well, thanks; 
and are you quite well?" 

"Yes, thank you. And this Miss Rathborne, — 
has she had the assurance to show herself among 
your friends to-day?" 

Frances grew sick at heart. She saw Helen's white 
face, and feared that a " scene" was coming. She 
assumed an innocent air and tone howeyer. 
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*^ Miss Rathborne is here ; she was speaking to me a 
moment ago ; you will find her in the — oh ! here she is 
now ; " and her glance seemed to fall accidentally upon 
the calm-eyed girl. " Helen, dear," you have met Mrs. 
Lesley, I think ; she was just asking for you." 

It was a bold stroke and well done. 

The elder lady half turned and met Helen's eyes. 
Neither spoke for a moment, but Mrs. Lesley was 
clearly embarrassed. 

" Have you anything to say to me?" asked Helen, 
coldly. 

*' Oh, nothing especial ! I merely asked after you ;" 
and her eye faltered as she weakly extended her hand ; 
" and are you pretty well?" 

Still those clear eyes transfixed their victim, and the 
extended hand was refused. Then Helen spoke : — 

'' Madam, you are much my senior, and also a guest 
here ; yet I cannot ignore what I overheard you say. 
Why should I hide myself? Why do you find it 
strange that I have shown myself to-day ? " 

Mrs. Lesley seemed as unable to collect her thoughts 
as she was to meet Helen's eye. 

"Well, I have heard" — she began, and then fal- 
tered. 

'*Well, what?" 

" Pray don't be excited," protested the other lady, 
"I really don't think I should be questioned and 
catechised in this strange way." She turned to Mrs. 
Wrexel appealingly. '* Are not your guests per- 
mitted to speak without being called to account for 
every word they say? I find it most extraordinary." 

By this time Frances had regained her usual wit. 

"Come, dear Helen," she said, "don't make a 
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mountain out of a mole-hill. I'm sure you misunder- 
stood Mrs. Lesley's meaning." 

" Excuse me ! " and Helen spoke calmly, but with 
intense feeling; ^' Mrs. Lesley has left no doubt as 
to her meaning." 

"Oh, it's onl}'^ a breath of idle gossip that will blow 
over in a day or two ! Everybody in Rome gets talked 
about, and you mustn't resent it." 

" 1? I don't resent it. This lady has affronted 30U, 
not me ; she knows that she cannot affront me ! " And 
she appeared a very queen in her haughtiness. 

" It*s a mistake all around," said Frances, pacifically. 

By this time Mrs. Lesley had partly recovered her 
self-possession, and was mortified and angry. 

"I understand now, Mrs. Wrexel," she said loudly, 
" why you wrote me that you are unwilling to take 
any responsibility for Miss Rathborne's actions : they 
are certainlv most remarkable." 

Frances grew frightened again. She caught Helen's 
surprised glance and tried to silence her with a plead- 
ing look. 

" Is this true? " demanded Helen. 

" I'm not in the habit of stating falsehoods,'! re- 
torted Mrs. Lesley, for now she had found her tongue, 
and her spirit was aflame. 

'*But, my dear Mrs. Lesley, I scarcely put it so 
broadly as that," protested the unhappy little hostess. 

Mrs. Lesley smiled. " Perhaps you are right," — and 
she paused to give her words a more cruel force 
— "I think you did say, while she chooses to remain 
in your house." 

Frances flushed violently, and seemed ready to cry 
with embarrassment and shame. 
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Helen looked at her as though begging her to deny 
the cruel words ; then, with a white face, she bowed 
slightly and passed on. 

She went directly to her room, and did not leave it 
during the evening, and Frances could not command 
the courage necessary io face her. The next morning 
she breakfasted in her room, and when she appeared 
in the scdon^ where the captain and Frances were 
talking, she wore her bonnet and cloak. 

Frances had talked about the matter with her hus- 
band all the evening, and had thought about it almost 
all night. She had imagined Helen coming into the 
room just in this way, with that new, proud look, and 
she had, in her mind's eye, seen her cross the room 
and demand indignantly the precise terms of the note 
to Mrs. Lesley. In reply to this demand Frances 
had imagined two scenes: one beginning with a 
polite, but firm, refusal to divulge her personal corre- 
spondence ; the second, with a frank and full explana- 
tion of the note and the motives which prompted it. But 
which plan to adopt when her indignant friend, blazing 
with a righteous indignation, should actually appear 
before her, had been the source of Frances's wakeful- 
ness and woiTy ; and now the time had come. In spite 
of her nervousness and fright she found a certain re- 
lief in the termination of the suspense. The pale young 
girl came forward and, to the amazement of Finances, 
bent down and kissed her. 

" Good-morning ! " said Helen, in her usual tone. 

"Good-morning, dear," responded Frances, warily. 

" I'm going out for a little while, but I wish to say a 
word to you and your husband before I go. I think it 
best for all of us that I should find a small apartment 
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for myself. I only came to make you a little visit ; but 
now the time I shall remain in Rome is uncertain, and 
likely to be too long for me to think of remaining as 
your guest. It would be an imposition upon you, and 
so I shall look about me and find some suitable apart- 
ment as soon as possible : that's my errand this morn- 
ing." 

All Frances's prearranged answers were inappro- 
priate, and she was left speechless for the moment. 

Her husband was the first to repl}'. 

"Miss Helen," he said cordially, '* don't you do 
anything of the sort. It wouldn't be best for you nor 
kind to us. We've been glad to have you, and we are 
glad still. Come, take ofiT your things, and let's all 
try to forget that confounded Mrs. Lesley. She's made 
quite enough trouble already without this." 

" Thank you, captain ; your words are very kind, 
and I know that you mean them ; but I have thought 
over this subject a good many hours, and my decision 
is taken. In any case I should only have remained a 
month longer withj'ou, and, under the circumstances, I 
think I ought to go at once." 

The captain had been told the truth about the letter, 
and he wished to keep matters from reaching a crisis. 
" Why not let by-gones be by-gones? That's the wise 
way. Come, take off your bonnet, and put the idea of 
leaving us out of your mind." 

Helen shook her head. "That's impossible," she 
said, " because simply not speaking to me of the past 
is not letting it be a by-gone if Frances finds my 
presence an embarrassment. I couldn't be happy here 
unless I were sure that both of you wished me to stay, 
and were not ashamed to let your wish be known." 
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Frances spoke for the first time : — 

'< I think you are a little exacting, Helen dear." Her 
color was high, as was nsaal when she was excited. 
" You are scarcely the one to dictate the terms of yonr 
remaining. I don't like it. Whose fault is it that 
this cloud has come upon us? Is it Captain Wrexel's 
or mine ? I am treated by you as one of the public. 
I am not taken into your confidence in the least, and 
therefore I think I should be quite justified in looking 
upon the matter, and discussing it, if I chose, like any 
other outsider. But you certainly remember the way 
in which I took your part to Mrs. Saunders, and defied 
the Marchesa Noodle-Coot and all the Blacks ; there- 
fore I think I have no need to upbraid myself with 
showing any lack of confidence in you, nor can any 
one say, justl}", that I haven't acted like a good friend. 
What are the facts? I receive a letter from a lady 
who says she prefers not to bring her daughter into 
contact with you, and I reply practically that she may 
do as she chooses, but that as long as you wish to 
remain in my house you will appear in my salon. Is 
there anything so dreadful in that? " 

Helen was tired and confused, and began to wonder 
whether she had been hasty and unjust. Something bad 
told her that Frances wished her awav, and that the 
sentence, ^' as long as you remain in Rome," was an 
involuntary suggestion of this wish. The scene with 
Mrs. Lesley had convinced her of the truth of her sus- 
picion, and self-respect prompted her to leave. 

She sank into a chair, and looked into her friend's 
face trying to discover the truth. Frances saw this, 
and guessed pretty nearly what was going on in Helen's 
mind. She believed, moreover, that Helen was recon- 
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sideriDg her resolve, and, to tell the truth, she was dis- 
appoiDted. Her affection for her guest was neither 
strong enough nor unselfish enough to make it easy for 
her to risk the good- will and popularity she had enjoyed. 
Helen had made her bed — let her lie in it, was about 
the substance of her present feeling. 

She did not, however, wish Helen to leave for any 
ostensible reason that could reflect upon the kindness 
or good faith of her hostess. That would never do ; 
but, if she would go pleasantly, Frances felt that her 
absence would be a relief. 

^' I didn't intend to speak of this subject again," she 
continued ; *' but, since you have mentioned it, I wish 
to remind you again of all I've said, and to ask if you 
don't think you owe it to us, as well as to yourself, to 
explain your strange call on Monsignor Altieri?" 

*'I'm very sorrj'' to appear obstinate, but I cannot 
change my decision." 

" Helen, what can I think?" and Mrs. Wrexel leaned 
forward and spoke earnestly. " You do not deny that 
you did this most peculiar thing; you are perfectly 
aware of the injury it is doing your reputation, and of 
the effect even upon my position (for you must have 
noticed this in our drive, the other day, in the Villa 
Borghese) , and yet you refuse to open your lips. Really, 
it is going too far. I think Captain Wrexel should 
demand an explanation- from Monsignor Altieri as soon 
as he returns from Naples." 

" No, please don't do that ; it can't do any good, and 
I should prefer not to bring him into my personal 
affairs." 

" Good Heavens ! " and Frances's surprise was gen- 
uine. *'You would rather not bring him into your 
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personal affairs ! Why, child, what are you tMnking 
of? His name and yours are as closely and commonly 
linked ob that of Raphael and the Fornarina,^* 

She was only conscious of the weight of her words, 
of their sting, their insult and shame, after they had 
passed her lips. She had spoken thoughtlessly, heed- 
lessly, if you like — but not maliciously. She regretted 
the taunt instantly, and her first impulse was to throw 
herself at the knees of her wounded friend and beg her 
forgiyeness. But a weak pride restrained her, and in 
another moment it was too late. 

With white cheeks and closed eyes Helen sat as 
though dazed; then, rising, she stood gazing upon 
Frances as if she doubted the evidence of her senses. 
Then she turned and looked at the captain, who sat 
silent, awed by the cruel speech and its effect. 

Her lips closed, and her eyes filled with tears. She 
impatiently dashed them away and walked proudly to 
the door. 

" Helen, wait!" called Frances. 

But Helen did not turn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Alone in a strange country, accused of an act the 
mere shadow of which is worse than the presence of 
death, driven by insult from the house of her friend, 
Helen found herself in the street, without a home and 
without a friend. 

With the terrible words ringing in her ears, sl^e 
rushed on heedlessly, not knowing or caring whither, 
and presently found herself in front of a church. 

Entering, she went to the high altar, and, dropping 
on her knees, buried her face in her hands and gave 
vent to her grief and indignation. That she, who had 
always been the object of such tender care, and whose 
companions had made a miniature court about her, 
should suddenly find herself regarded with aversion by 
other women, and know that her name was spoken 
lightly upon the tongues of evil men — stunned her. 

And now the friend in whom she had trusted, and 
whose confidence had been her consolation, had 
openly taunted her, as though she were an unrepentant 
Magdalen. It almost broke her heart, and she sobbed 
piteously. Then her pride rose in its outraged dignity. 
"Why am I made to bear all this?" she demanded 
fiercely. *' Have I done some wrong which I must ex- 
piate? Why was my father taken from me? By 
whose will am I left alone? What evil power impelled 
me to come to Home ? How am I responsible for the 
secret told to me? Perhaps my en*or was in going 
to worship in a church of God. Who knows? who 
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knows?*' Then the verses of an old Persian poet 
came to her lips, and she smiled bitterly as she mut- 
tered them behind her closed hands : — 

*'The ball no question makes of ayes or noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, goes. 
And He that tossed you down into the field 
He knows about it all. He knows. He knows ! " 

With a low, mocking laugh, in obedience to the defi- 
ant, reckless spirit that possessed her, she rose to her 
feet and dashed her hand against the prayer-rack as 
though to push it from her in aversion. As she did so 
her eyes were uplifted to the high altar, and she stood 
with bated breath, transfixed ! ' 

Jesus of Nazareth hung there upon the cross, while 
in the distance the gray dawn was breaking. There 
the Saviour she had just mocked, in her misery, hung 
alone ; crucified, and deserted. Ah, the anguish of it, 
— anguish not of body merely, but of spirit ! 

She sank to her knees again, her eyes riveted npon 
the marvellous work, and gradually her head fell upon 
her hands and she was abased. 

" Forgive me, that I also have mocked Thee," she 
prayed. " Forgive me that I have murmured against 
my persecution in Thy presence. Have mercy upon 
me, and keep me mindful of Thy spirit." 

Then she arose, and raised her eyes again to this 
masterpiece of Guido Reni's, but a curtain had been 
dropped before it. 

Bowing reverently, she turned and went her way. 

She walked from the piazza San Lorenzo up the via 
Frattina, across to the Spanish steps, and thence to 
a pension^ which she remembered was on one of the 
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streets above. The padrona was a stout, elderly 
English woman, who eyed her visitor closely, and 
asked her what she could do for her. 

Helen stated briefly her wish for a room until she 
could find a small apartment. 

" Are you alone?" asked the landlady. 

"Yes." 

" Where is your luggage, — outside?" 

" No ; it's at a friend's house." 

" Here in Rome ? " 

» Yes." 

" What's your friend's name? " 

Helen was annoyed, but replied civilly : — 

" Mrs. Wrex^l." 

'' Is she alone? " was the significant query. 

'' Of course not ; her husband is with her." 

" Humph ! " and the shrewd little woman, still eying 
her, seemed to be musing. 

" Have you any room to show me ? " demanded Helen, 
after a patient pause. 

" How long have you been here? " 

" For several months ; why ? " 

' ' Oh, because ! " was the enigmatical answer, and 
there was another pause during which the little woman 
seemed to Helen to be making an inventory of her 
costume. 

"Do you know many persons here?" she asked 
suddenly. 

Helen understood at last what she was aiming at. 

*' Oh, if you wish a reference or two, I can give 
them," she said. " Do you know Signer Pacini of the 
Italian diplomatic service ? Or, if you prefer, you can 
inquire of Captain Wrexel." 
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" Yes," — and the tone was full of doubt, — *' but 
haven't 3'ou any lady friends? You see, I know it's all 
right in your case, only it's necessary in this business 
for me to have a rule and to be a little strict about it. 
I hope you'll excuse my troubling you, but really I'd 
prefer a couple of lady references." 

" Certainly. Go to Mrs. Wrexel." 

'' Well, I'd rather have another, if it's all the same to 
you." 

Helen ran over in her mind a list of her acquaint- 
ances. To her amazement she found it a difficult task 
to name one. What woman did she know in Rome who 
had not heard of the scandal, and who among them 
could be depended upon to say that she was a desirable 
person to receive into a respectable pension f She 
could not then recall one, and grew confused and red. 

" Well," said the landlady, suggestively. 

Helen tried to appear calm. ^^ I don't think I care 
to look at your rooms just now," she said. " I'm not 
accustomed to vouch for my respectability, nor to ask 
my friends to do so, and I'll take a little time to con- 
sider." 

'^ I thought as much," was the sarcastic response. 

Helen rose with dignity, although she was almost 
overwhelmed with shame to be driven thus from the 
presence of this vulgar woman. 

" Good-morning, " she said, bowing slightly. 

" Good-day ; " and the tone was freighted with dis- 
respect ; " sorry I can't accommodate you." 

She did not know where to go, and, walking toward 
the Pincio, debated the question, when suddenly Mrs. 
Farnsworth came into her mind. 

She hailed the idea with a sensation akin to 
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hope, and went to that lady's apartment, near the 
Corso. 

Mrs. Famsworth received her cordially, and Helen 
lost no time in coming to the point. She told the elder 
lady the general facts of her present position and pur- 
pose, and related her recent experience at the 
pension. 

Mrs. Farnsworth's kind face grew troubled, and she 
urged Helen to permit her to go to Frances and try to 
re-establish peace. 

This suggestion was declined gratefully, but so firmly 
that at last Mrs. Farnsworth recognized the impossi- 
bility of healing the breach immediately. 

*' Do you feel at liberty to recommend me? " asked 
Helen, bluntly, although she blushed as she spoke the 
words. 

"Why, of course, my child. There is no use in 
denying that I've heard this story, and it's to be re- 
gretted that you don't put your foot right on it ; but 
that^s your affair, and not mine. I'm very sorry for 
you, and I know how you must suflTer. I'll help you 
all I can ; but don't forget th|it this last step — this 
leaving Mrs. Wrexel — will add a lot of fuel to the 
fire." 

" I know it, but it can't be helped." 

"Very well, then, I'm going to do what I can for 
you, and we will find some nice, cosy apartment, be- 
yond a doubt. But it can't be done without a little 
time and patience. In the meantime stay with me. 
I've a room I can spare, and I'll go and see Mrs. 
Wrexel myself, and arrange to have some of your 
things sent here." 

The quick tears filled Helen'9 eyes. 
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'* Oh, how kind of you!" she exclaimed. "How 
good you are I But I don't like to inconvenience 
you." 

" Nonsense, it's no inconvenience ; it will be a pleas- 
ure to have a little visit from you, and you will be quite 
as happy, if not as comfortable, as at a pension^ among 
strangers." 

The mind of each was busy. Mrs. Farns worth hoped 
to forestall the additional scandal of Helen's rupture 
with Frances, and by her personal effort to bring them 
together again within a few days, when Helen could 
return quietly to the Wrexels. Helen, on the other 
hand, was considering the result upon Mrs. Farns worth 
of harboring her, and her own embarrassment at being 
a forced guest. But her strongest feeling was that to 
accept this invitation would be to relax her principle, 
and to put herself in a false position. She had no 
regret regarding the steps she had taken, and why 
should she shrink from facing their results? 

Upon deciding to leave the home of the Wrexels she 
had known that she must go to a hotel, or pen»ion^ 
temporarily, and to one or the other she should go ; 
otherwise this last step might seem uncertain, if not 
hasty. 

So she declined Mrs. Farnsworth's kind invitation, 
and resisted firmly, but most appreciatively, all her 
arguments and urging. 

" Well," said Mrs. Farnsworth, after she was con- 
vinced of the fixedness of Helen's purpose, "if you 
are determined not to accept my invitation we must 
look about us without delay for an apartment. Let us 
lunch now, and then have the afternoon free. In the 
meantime I'll send to a friend who spoke to me the 
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other day aboat a family m rather straitened circum- 
stances, who wished to rent a few rooms in their house ; 
possibly, it may be what you need." 

After luncheon the two ladies stepped into Mrs. 
Farnsworth's carriage, and drove to the address which 
had been sent for. It was near by in the via della 
Croce, a plain, but respectable-looking house, upon a 
corner. The apartment was on the third floor, and 
on entering the salon Helen was impressed with the 
neatness of everything, and with the flood of sunlight 
which poured into the room. 

The mistress was an old lady, who said that, until 
recently, her son and his wife had lived with her hus- 
band and herself, but that the young couple had gone 
to Milan, and that the salon and two bedrooms adjoin- 
ing they would be glad to rent. 

Helen knew that she must immediately find a 
chaperone, and therefore there would be no room for 
a maid. This was soon arranged, however, by the 
old lady, who decided to spare another room from 
those she had retained, and Helen engaged the apart- 
ment for several months. Thereupon she sent a 
note to Giustina, directing her to bring the trunks 
which had been packed the night before, and anything 
else that might then have been forgotten. While 
waiting for her luggage she went with Mrs. Farns- 
worth to a neighboring trattoria, and made arrange- 
ments for her meals to be sent to her ; then she chose 
a pianoforte, and, on her way home, stopped at 
Janetti's, and bought some knickknacks to decorate 
the rooms. 

On reaching her new home she found Giustina en- 
gaged in unpacking the trunks. The little maid looked 
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serious, bat asked no questions, although, poor thing, 
she did not understand in the least this strange freak. 
However, she had been told by the padrona that the 
apartment had been engaged, and that her mistress 
had left word that the trunks were to be emptied 
immediatel}' ; so she had obeyed. 

"Did you bring everything?" asked Helen, care- 
lessly. 

" Yes, signorina ; everything except the photograph 
of the Signora Wrexel ; that the signora came and took 
from the table." 

Helen sighed, but said nothing. Presently her eyes 
fell upon something round, rolled in a newspaper, and 
lying upon the table. She opened it. 

" Why, Giustina, you have brought these half- 
burned candles !" 

"Yes, signorina; and the matches," and, diving 
into her pocket, she produced triumphantly two of 
those small boxes of wax tapers which are sold every- 
where in Eome for two scHdi. 

" What else have you brought?" asked Helen, rue- 
fully. 

"Everything, signorina, everything; the bell-rope 
and the fender for the fire, — everything that I thought 
might be the signorina's." 

" You little goose ! " exclaimed Helen, hotly, " you 
don't mean to say you have brought a fire-fender! 
That was stupid. Get SLfacchino immediately, and take 
it and the bell-rope and the candles and matches back." 

Giustina looked grieved. 

"It was not my fault, signorina mia. I was not 
with the signorina when she came, and in Rome these 
things are not always found in the apartment." 
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^^ Well, never mind. I found them there, and back 
they must go iustantl}*, and I wish 3'ou to explain to 
the Signora Wrexel why you took them." 

But, in spite of her anno3'ance, Helen could not 
suppress a smile at the feelings of Frances when she 
entered Helen's old room and found it minus fender 
and bell-rope. 

The following morning a very respectable-looking 
woman, of about fifty years, called upon Helen, with a 
note from Mrs. Farns worth, saying that the bearer*s 
name was Mrs. Blossom ; that she was the widow of an 
American artist who had died in Rome quite recently, 
leaving her in straitened circumstances, and that Helen 
would be fortunate in securing her for a companion. 

Helen had no difficulty in arranging with Mrs. Blos- 
som to come immediately, and as she found her to be 
well educated, refined, and most amiable, she was 
more than ever grateful to good Mrs. Farnsworth. 

The following day the two ladies were sitting in 
Helen's bedroom when Pacini's card was brought in. 

Since her visit to Altieri had been made public 
Helen had neither seen Pacini nor heard from him, 
and she supposed that he, too, had turned from her. 
His call, therefore, surprised her. 

She asked Mrs. Blossom to receive him and say that 
she would come immediately, and yet she lingered in 
her room. 

He was the first person who had called since her last 
step, and she wondered whether he came as her friend, 
or aa an emissary from Frances. 

She was far from happy. The position in which she 
found herself wore greatl}' upon her spirits. In a 
strange house, with new surroundings, and a stranger 
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as her only companion, her condition was a lonely 
one. Mrs. Famsworth was the only friend she could 
count upon in Rome, unless Pacini should prove to be still 
true, and his unusual absence since the scandal was far 
from reassuring. Although not regretting the course 
she had adopted, yet in her loneliness she longed for 
sympath}'. That Pacini had come was a good sign, 
and perhaps he came as a friend. At last she made up 
her mind to make the plunge and find out the truth. 
So she opened the door and entered the salon, 

Pacini was sitting near the fire, talking with Mrs. 
Blossom. His face was uncommonly grave, and she 
paused for an instant doubtfully, but she could make 
nothing of it. He might, after aU, only have come 
upon business, and his expression certainly was one 
she had seldom seen upon his face. 

As she approached he looked up and rose to his 
feet. She paused involuntarily, and searched his face. 
The cold, suspicious penetration of her look and the 
hard lines around her small, set mouth told him elo- 
quently of what she had passed through. 

His compassion showed in his eyes, which glistened 
in spite of his cheerful smile, as he extended his hand 
and came to meet her. She put her hand into his; 
and, bending low, he touched it reverently with his 
lips. 

The poor girl could stand the strain no longer ; she 
drew a long breath, that ended in half a sob, and, com- 
pressing her lips, struggled bravely with her emotion ; 
then, turning away, she walked to a table, and stood 
with bowed head, turning over some photographs. 

Pacini addressed Mrs. Blossom quickly : — 

'' As I was saying, now that you will be one of our 
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audience, Miss Rathborne and I will need to practise 
more diligently than we have lately, because I know 
that you are very critical." 

" Then the sooner you begin, the sooner you will 
know the worst," was her reply. 

" Well, I will allow Miss Rathborne to decide when 
that shall be." 

*^ Oh, no ! if it's to me you are to sing, then I am 
the one to decide ; permit me to glance at your music." 

Helen had regained her composure, and, joining the 
group, looked over the elder woman's shoulder, as she 
glanced through the songs Pacini had brought. 

Selecting one, Mrs. Blossom declared that she was 
tempted to try and play the accompaniment herself, and 
Pacini received the suggestion with such enthusiasm 
that in a moment more the sweet old lady suffered her- 
self to be led to the piano, and Pacini's voice filled the 
room with melody. 

But both Helen and Pacini felt that this was only a 
respite, and that the events of the last few days must 
be spoken of sooner or later. 

Mrs. Blossom also understood this, and presently 
she rose and left the piano. Then, as Pacini took a 
seat near Helen, she quietly left the room. 

"Have you seen Monsignor Altieri lately ? " Helen 
inquired, boldly. 

" No, he's out of town." 

''Is he still in Naples?" 

" Yes, but I expect him back to-morrow morning. 
I received a letter from him to-day." 

" Has he heard of my experience? " 

*'I wrote him something of it, although I didn't 
know all then ; that's what brings him back to-night." 
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" Indeed! I'm sorry to trouble him, for what good 
can he do?" 

He looked at her steadily, as though he wished to 
say something and yet dared not. 

" I don't know," were his words ; " no one does but 
you and him." 

"And for that reason I don't see why he comes 
back." 

He seemed to be lost in thought, and she was also 
silent. 

" I don't mean to be inquisitive," he said, presently ; 
" but have you acted thus far alone, or have you con- 
sulted with some one ? " 

"Who have I to consult with ? " and her tone was 
not freeTrom bitterness. 

" My judgment, such as it is, has always been at 
your service," he replied. 

*' I hadn't the comfort of knowing that." 

" Excuse me if I am too direct," he said, impulsively ; 
*' but may I ask why you have so persistently refused 
to see me, if you cared for my advice ? " 

" I ! Have I refused to see you ? " 

" So I was given to understand." 

"When?" 

" Every day since last Monday." 

*' Have you called at Mrs. Wrexel's? " 

"Yes." 

" And asked for me ? " 

" Yes." 

"Whom did you ask?" 

" Sometimes the maid at the door, and several times 
Mrs. Wrexel." 

<'WeU, that's mo^t extraordinary, but this i^ the 
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first intimation I've had of it. What did the servant 
say ? " 

" That you were too ill to see me." 

" What did Mrs. Wrexel say ? " 

He hesitated. 

"Well, if you really wish to hear, I'll tell you: 
that you were so completely unstrung by — by what 
you were going through, that it was a kindness to leave 
you alone." 

" But why didn't you come to the ' Thursday after- 
noon'?" 

Under ordinary circumstances Pacini was not a 
man to foster strife or misunderstanding between two 
friends, but in this case his habitual good-nature had 
been overtaxed. 

He saw plainly that he had been trifled with, 
because of Frances's petty jealousy of her friend. 
Pacini had flirted mildly with Mrs. Wrexel, as he flirted 
with every pretty woman who would permit it, and he 
was conscious that his advances had met with no rebuff ; 
but the relation between Mrs. Wrexel and himself was 
not of sufficient importance in his gay life to have made 
much impression upon him, and he had not realized 
that she might be jealous of his unconcealed admiration 
for Helen. 

Now the truth came to him, and he understood Mrs. 
Wrexel's motive for not wishing him to be thrown 
with this girl whose forlorn condition would naturally 
excite his sympathy, especially as he had faith in 
her character, and was, moreover, the warm friend of 
Altieri. The intention only surprised him because 
of the stupidity which conceived it ; but this did not 
lessen his ire at it, nor his contempt for its author ; 
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and he determined to explain his absence r^aidless 
of its consequences. 

''Why didn't I come last Thnreday?" he said, 
sternly. '^ Because Mrs. Wrexel asked me not to, on 
tlie ground that people would insist upon my singing ; 
and, as you have always played my accompaniment, 
your absence would be made all the more conspicu- 
ous." 

'^ But I was there," exclaimed the astonished girl; 
^' ask Mrs. Lesley if I wasn't." 

'^ So I heard afterwards ;" and he smiled, adding, 
^' Mrs. Lesley says she thinks you are ' horrid ! ' " 

''But she can't consider me a bore, nor awfully 
slow ; for I made our conversation decidedly sprightly, 
and I'm glad I did." Then her face grew serious again, 
and she looked puzzled. ''But I can't understand 
Mrs. Wrexel's reason for saying what you have told 



me." 



He shrugged his shoulder in the expressive Italian 
way, but his thoughts were not so negative. 

" How did you learn my address?" she asked, sud- 
denly. 

" Through Mrs. Wrexel." 

Helen looked surprised. 

" Yes, she sent for me, and told me that you had 
taken an apartment here alone, and advised me, for 
your sake, not to call, as it would create new scan- 
dal if you received gentlemen alone in your apart- 
ment." 

Helen's face flushed. 

" What an impertinence ! " she exclaimed. " What 
has changed her so ? " 

He did not reply immediately, but only regarded the 
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beautiful girl opposite him, while he reasoned that it 
was undoubtedly Mrs. Wrexel's self-love. 

" If you cannot understand another woman how can 
I hope to ? " was what he said aloud. 

Before Helen could reply Mrs. Blossom returned 
with the maid, who bore a tray with tea and cake upon 
it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" So he comes back to-morrow morning," Helen said 
to herself many times that same evening. '^ I wonder 
what he will think about my course! Well, I don't 
care ; I've done the right thing and I will not be 
sensitive to any one's opinion." 

Then she would busy herself for a few minutes, when 
again her thoughts would wander back to Altieri and 
his opinion of what she had done in his absence. 

The next morning she was restless. Do what she 
would it was impossible for her to keep her mind upon 
her work. In displeasure at her weakness, and with 
the hope of changing the current of her thoughts, 
she proposed to Mrs. Blossom that they should take 
a stroll, and for two hours she walked in the 
sunshine. 

Upon her return she found a note from Mrs. Fams- 
worth, which ran as follows : — 

Mt dbab Miss Rathborne, — I have just receiyed a call from 
Sig^or Pacini and Monsignor Altieri. They came for the pur- 
pose of asking a favor of me. The monsignore wishes yery much 
to have an interyiew with you this afternoon, and he thinks it 
wiser to have it in my house than in yours. I have consented 
to write you ; hut I do not urge you to come, preferring to leave 
everything to your own judgment, as you alone know whether 
you care to meet Monsignor Altieri again. However, there is 
in my opinion no objection to your coming if you choose to 
do 80. 

Believe me, affectionately yours, 

Catherine Farnswobtb. 
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Helen pondered a few moments, and then wrote the 
following reply : — 

Mt deab Mrs. FarnswortHi — It will give me much pleas- 
ure to meet Monsignor AltieriTbecause I hold him in the highest 
respect as an earnest and honorable man. I prefer, however, 
not to go elsewhere for that purpose, as in this instance there 
is not sufficient reason to warrant my doing so. If Monsignor 
Altieri and Signer Pacini will come to my little home about 
three o'clock this afternoon I will be happy to receive them, and, 
should you find it convenient and agreeable to accompany them, 
I shall be doubly glad. 

With renewed thanks for your many evidences of kindness, 
Believe me, always faithfully yours, 

Helek Bathborne. 

At three o'clock the bell of Helen's apartment was 
rang, and Mrs. Farnsworth entered followed by the 
two gentlemen. 

The elder lady kissed Helen warmly, and then 
stepped aside as the monsignore approached. His 
face was serious, his dark eyes grave, and his manner 
deliberate. Helen gave him her hand. 

^^ It gives me pleasure to see you again, monsignore," 
she said, cordially. 

" Your permission to come is an honor for which I 
am grateful," he replied. Then, still holding her 
hand, he turned towards the others, and added, sol- 
emnly, " In the sight of God and upon my honor as a 
gentleman, I declare that this young girl is a martyr to 
her own nobility of character and purity of heart. I 
have sought this interview for the purpose of persuad- 
ing her, if I can, to make known the reason of her 
yisit to my apartment. If she will consent I will 
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undertake to establish the truth of her words, and then 
her name will ring through Rome as a synonjme of 
moral courage." 

Helen shook her head decisively, although sadly. 
"No, Monsignor Altieri/* she said, "it is as much 
beyond my power as though it were impossible." 

"But is it, " he exclaimed, eagerly, — " is it abso- 
lutely impossible?" 

" It is absolutely impossible." 

Altieri turned away sadly. 

" But consider, dear child," said Mrs. Farnsworth, 
coming forward. "Think what is at stake! Surely 
your obligation cannot be binding if Monsignor Altieri 
does not even remember it clearly. Don't be foolishly 
strict with yourself ! Consider your family ! Remem- 
ber your own future ! No woman has a moral right 
to sacrifice so much, unless it be to save some one's 
life. Surely you don't pretend that any one's life 
hangs upon your breath. Therefore, my dear little 
friend, do be wise and speak to us frankly. The mon- 
signore knows everything, I am sure, and he hopes \ ou 
will speak. If the reason for your silence were a suf- 
ficient one he would not advise you as he does." 

" No one can advise me," was the reply. " It is a 
matter for me to decide alone, and I decided it before 
I took the first step." 

Pacini added his entreaty: "Why should you not 
trust the monsignore to decide ? He knows everythiug 
that you do, does he not?" 

" Yes." 

" Then he can decide even better than you, because 
he has had a wider experience, and knows what the 
result of your silence willbe. Besides, I presume, 
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from his words to jou, that he is neatral, and, there- 
fore, in a better position than you to judge." 

Helen remained silent. 

" Tell her what to do ! " he continued, turning to 
Altieri. ^' Don*t stand by and see a young girl sacriOce 
herself to an overstrained sense of duty ! " 

The prelate advanced to Helen. " Will you permit 
me to speak with you one moment alone ? " 

The others fell back, and he and Helen walked to 
the recess of a window. 

*' Did you make an absolute promise to Giuseppe?" 

** I did ; absolute, irrevocable." 

After a moment's consideration he spoke again : — 

*' ^ I will find him and obtain his consent. Then 
you will speak, of course." 

Helen was tempted. She realized more completely 
than 2My one supposed the fatal position she was in. 
But her weakness was only for a moment. She knew 
that she had given a promise, from which there 
was no escape. Then she recalled the terrified 
face of the priest, as she had demanded that he 
should tell his name, and he had whispered, ^' I 
dare not; I had better die." She believed her 
reputation to be balanced against his life, and she 
would not take the responsibility of doing anything 
which might violate her promise, and render him 
liable to suspicion. Those whom he had betrayed 
were, doubtless, upon the search, like bloodhounds, 
for any scent that would lead them to their betrayer. 
If Altieri should conamunicate with him, no matter 
how indirectly, it would be enough; and if she 
should state only the facts, without disclosing Giu- 
seppe's name, it would, almost certainly, lead to his 
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condemnation, for she had observed the saspicion of 
his companions in the church. She must be silent. 
Then why coquette with the matter? 

She looked up into Altieri's anxious eyes. 

" If you remember," she said, " this priest has trusted 
me, and served you, in a way that calls for our truest 
regard for his safety. He must be as free from the 
danger of suspicion as though we did not know his 
name. This was the spirit of my promise, and we 
must not try to evade it. Is it not true? I know 
why you ask me what you do ; but I am sure you do 
not expect my consent. I assure you that I have no 
regret for what I have done, and to-day, knowing all 
its consequences, I need not tell you that I, or almost 
any woman, would do the same thing again." 

Altieri felt that further words would be useless, and 
he turned towards the others. 

" I can only say this," he said, in a voice freighted 
with feeling : '' Miss Rathborne has taught me a lesson 
which I shall never forget. For the present neither 
she nor I will say anything more concerning this 
subject. But a God of righteousness orders our 
ways, and I believe firmly that in His own good 
time He will deliver us from this sore trial. Miss 
Rathborne should find consolation in her pure con- 
science, and I hope that there are many good men and 
women, such as you, who will stand by her. As for 
me, my work shall go on as before, and I will labor 
for it zealously, not distracted by the hissing of evil 
tongues, while I wait patiently for the day which will 
permit the sunlight of truth to stream upon the char- 
acter of this saintly girl, revealing it to the world as it 
is known to me." 
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"O monsignore ! " and, as she spoke, Helen went 
impulsively toward him, " you are too generous. My 
carelessness has brought odium upon you ; perhaps em- 
barrassed your work. I can only hope that, knowing 
my motives, you will find it easier to forgive me." 

Altieri looked at her silently a moment, and then ex- 
claimed : — 

" I am dumfounded 1 " 

Going closer to her, he said, "I have assuredly 
nothing to forgive. My only feeling is one of grati- 
tude. I cannot speak a small part of what I feel. 
I can only say that I shall always regard you. Miss 
Rathborne, as my ideal of a noble and a holy woman." 
He bowed reverently before her, and then, inclining his 
head to the others, left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

DuBiNG the next three days Helen had occasion 
sey^j^ times to feel the weight of the blow which had 
fallen upon her. 

The first occasion was, when, driving with Mrs. 
Blossom in the villa Borghese, she came face to face 
with some acquaintances at whose apartment she had 
been several times during the winter. She bowed 
politely as they drove past, but they regarded her with 
an ic3' stare. 

She was so indignant that at first she thought of 
sitting down as soon as she reached her home and 
writing them her opinion of their miserable conduct ; 
but, before the round of the park was completed, 
she had dismissed this idea from her mind, although 
the sting of the affront remained. 

''After all," she said to her companion, ''they are 
merely types of a class. They judge me from what 
they have heard, and, preferring to believe the worst, 
they cannot consent to pollute their list of pure 
acquaintances with a sinner like me. It isn't exactly 
Christlike ; but it's the way of the world, I suppose, 
and I must get used to it." 

The next day she went into a shop upon the Corso 
to order a pair of shoes, and, while being measured for 
them, a lady and gentleman came in, and, seating them- 
selves, waited for the shopkeeper to finish his task. 
Presently the lady touched her companion, and said 
'>methiDg to him. 
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" The deuce she is ! " he responded, in a perfectly 
audible whisper, and, adjusting an eye-glass, looked at 
Helen with an undisguised stare. 

** Don't ; she'll notice you," whispered the lady, also 
quite audibly. 

" Nonsense ! " 

'^ Yes, she will, and the old lady is looking at you 
now." 

"What of it? But I say, she's rather pretty," he 
continued, still staring at Helen ; " she's awfully well 
put together. I don't wonder that the priest took her 
under bis wing." 

"O you horrid wretch!" was the whispered re- 
proof, and then they laughed softly. 

Helen felt the blood mount to her cheeks and 
temples. She could have died gladly at that moment 
to forget her humiliation. She tried to speak to the 
shoemaker to hide her confusion, but her thoughts 
forsook her, and she only stammered a senseless and 
disconnected sentence. 

At this the young man nudged his companion, and 
they laughed afresh, trying to disguise their merriment 
under the pretext of examining a pair of shoes, over 
which they bowed their heads. Helen could scarcely 
restrain her tears, and impulsively rose to leave the 
shop ; but she had one shoe off, and ignominiously sank 
again into her chair. 

It would have been more dignified, and altogether 
better, not to have paid any attention to them ; but, 
alas ! Helen was very human, and she could restrnin her- 
self no longer ; turning squarely toward them, she ex- 
claimed indignantly, " I don't think it's anything to 
laugh about I If I am what you think me any good 
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woman should cry with pity. If I am innocent then 
yon are not only insulting, but cruel." 

Since the day when the Lord came down suddenly 
upon Adam and Eve there has probably not been a 
graver or more frightened pair of faces than con- 
fronted Helen's flashing eyes. 

The young man was struck dumb, and his glass 
dropped from his eye. Indeed, he looked so helpless 
that Helen felt a qualm of pity for him. The young 
woman, however, recovered her self-possession much 
more quickly. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, stiffly ; *' I was not 
aware that either my husband or I had addressed 
you." 

" But I presume you are aware that you have been 
speaking of me in a way that is insulting?" 

'^ On the contrary what my husband said was com- 
plimentary." 

"But I'm not a horse," replied Helen, hotly; 
" I'm not for sale." 

" I'm not so sure of that ;" and, rising, the stranger 
swept haughtily past the speechless girl, and, followed 
by her meek husband, left the shop. 

The third experience was of an unexpected sort 
indeed, and was, in some respects, the most humiliat- 
ing of all. 

Giustina, whose manner had suddenly become pert, 
came to Helen soon after her above experience, and 
told her to get another maid ; and in reply to Helen's 
pressing questions at last admitted that, following the 
lead of Mrs. Wrexel's servants, all her friends and com- 
panions declared that if she wished to be still con- 
^ider^d a respectable ^irl she must leave her present 
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mistress. She was sorry to lose a good place, but, she 
added virtuously, her character was more to her than 
any place. 

Helen could not bring herself to discuss such a sub- 
ject with a servant, and she paid the girl, without more 
words, and told her to go. 

So matters went on for two weeks, and each day 
Helen found herself more alone. Mrs. Blossom's kind 
heart ached for her ; but the old lady knew that a certain 
amount of chafing and unhappiness must necessarily 
follow so new an experience at the hands of the world, 
before the sensitive, proud girl could hope to acquire 
a philosophic state of mind, that would make her im- 
pervious to ostracism and affront. Her judgment told 
her that no true peace could come to Helen until she 
had conquered her rebellious spirit, and found in a 
consciousness of right an antidote for the sting of 
slander. So she took care not to thrust her society 
upon her. 

Ah, how the lonely girl longed for a friend of her 
own age ! — for, although Mrs. Blossom was good as far 
as she went, she had lived in a different sphere from 
Helen's, and, besides, was almost old enough to be 
Helen's grandmother. But there was no use in wishing 
for a young companion, since all her young friends in 
Rome had turned from her. 

She was sitting in the salon one morning, trying to 
read, when a card was brought to her bearing the 
name of ^' La Principessa Tolozzi." She was surprised 
as well as pained, for she was well aware of her vis- 
itor's connection with the scandal. However, she bade 
the servant invite her to enter. The princess ad- 
vanced, and held out her hand so cordially that 
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the astoniBhed girl took it in spite of her bitter feel- 
ing. 

'^ Yoa must excuse my calling at this hour," said the 
visitor; ''but I really could not wait. I have some- 
thing to say to you which I felt I could not put off. 
I would have called sooner, but I have been out of the 
city for several daj's." 

Helen invited her to be seated, and civilly assured 
her that she was welcome. There was something so 
frank and winning in her face and manner that the 
young girl's coldness began to thaw. 

" I hope," the princess continued, in perfect English, 
*' that Signer Pacini, who is an old friend of mine, 
has sometimes mentioned my name to you ; for he has 
so often spoken to me of you that we should not feel 
like strangers toward each other ; " and, leaning for- 
ward, she impulsively laid her hand upon Helen's. Helen 
instinctively drew away. The visitor lifted her veil, 
and revealed her beautiful eyes, brown, soft, and deep, 
that now were laden with pain. 

" Oh, don't repulse me ! " she said. " I know why 
you shrink from me ; but I hope to be so true a friend 
that 3'our face will never again wear that look with 
me. 

" Thank you," was the cautious response. " To 
what am I indebted for this visit?" 

"To my own heart and to Signor Pacini; both 
are pretty honest, take them all in all." 

" Yes," and Helen waited for her to continue. 

" Well, you know, of course, that the Marchesa 
Noodle-Coot and I were together when she saw you 
the other day, and that the marchesa has used my 
name rather freely in repeating her precious scandal. 
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In truth I didn't object, because I couldn't. I saw you 
at the monsignore's door, and I couldn't deny it. I 
was sorr}'' for the talk which it occasioned, but you 
were, after all, a stranger to me — although Pacini 
had made me familiar with your name and accomplish- 
ments. The other day, however, he told me all about 
your interview here with Monsignor Altieri, and it con- 
vinced me that you are misjudged, and worthy not 
only of the admiration, but the friendship, of better 
women than I am, and so I'm no longer indifferent 
about the matter, and have come to offer you my hand 
and my friendship." 

It was impossible to look into those earnest eyes 
and doubt the sincerity of the heart that shone in 
them, and the unhappy, lonely girl took the extended 
hand gratefully. 

"Come and sit beside me," and the princess drew 
her to the sofa ; " now tell me I am forgiven, that I 
may be at peace with myself." 

Helen had been studying the beautiful face since the 
lifted veil had revealed it. It was not familiar, and yet 
she believed that she had met her visitor before: 
suddenly the occasion came back to her. 

'* How can I doubt your good heart," she said, 
" when I have never forgotten a certain pair of eyes. 
I saw at the Costanzi ball, nor the voice that spoke so 
kindly ? Principessa, I have found you out, — you are 
the incognita !^^ 

*' You Americans are famous at guessing," was the 
laughing answer, " and I'm a victim of your talent. 
Was that uncivil little woman Mrs. Wrexel? " 

" Yes." 

'* The truth is, dear, that I have never forgotten 
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you. You were Bympathetie, and I was very happy 
when Pacini convinced me of your goodness." 

And so the two young women sat and talked as two 
honest-hearted 3'oung women will who have mutual sym- 
pathy and admiration. Helen was interested in hear- 
ing of the home of the princess, and surprised to learn 
that she had a son four years old. The princess spoke 
glowingly of his little virtues ; but of hei' husband, the 
prince, she only spoke once, and then in a way that led 
Helen to wonder if the marriage were not a happy one. 

" My husband," she had said, *' is not much inter- 
ested in small things ; and, as a woman's life is made 
up of them, why, naturally, he gives his mind to his 
affairs, and I look after mine. It's a pity ; but I can't 
change the great facts of human experience by sighs, 
and so I don't try." 

" Is he fond of music? " asked Helen. This was one 
of her tests of people. 

*' He doesn't object to it, but I cannot say that he 
likes it. I think he regards it as he does dancing, — as 
an amusement for the young." 

" But you are fond of it, I know. Signer Pacini is 
enthusiastic about your playing." 

"Ah, Pacini is a true Italian! He says pleasant 
things naturally. He loves sunshine, and he talks 
sunshine, and even tries to look sunshine. It's no 
compliment to hear that Pacini speaks well of my 
playing. An ill-natured remark from him is as rare 
as a Roman fog." 

" In that case, why were you impressed by what he 
said of me ? " 

" Ah, that's different ! he talks to me, if not of me, 
very honestly." 
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At the end of half an hour the prmeess rose to leave. 
*' Now I must go," she said ; "but I wish you would go 
with me to-morrow morning to a mass for Pius IX., in 
the Sistine Chapel. The Pope will celebrate it in per- 
son. It may interest you." 

Helen was easily persuaded to accept, and her new 
friend, having kissed her upon both cheeks, departed. 

At the entrance to the Vatican, the following morn- 
ing, they found that the Swiss Guard, in addition to 
their harlequin uniform of yellow and black stripes, 
were adorned with helmets surmounted with white 
plumes. Half-way up the long passage they were 
beset by ragged boys and men, who demanded their 
wraps, since outer garments would not be permitted in 
the chapel. These were deposited in a bundle on a 
rough bench, and a check of unlimited size and dirt 
was given in exchange for a fee. On reaching the 
Scda Reggia an officer pulled aside a curtain, and they 
entered to find themselves confronted by a line of 
soldiers. Officers of the guard, officers of the Vatican, 
and invited guests stood in groups about the room. 
Passing to the left they were ushered between a double 
file of soldiers leading to the door of the Sistine Chapel, 
where several courteous camerieri d'onore stood in 
their picturesque, mediaeval dress, waiting to point out 
to the guests their different places. 

The chapel presented a novel, and not an altogether 
pleasing, appearance. In the third of the space con- 
tained within the famous walls, and divided from the 
other two thirds by a partition, there were several 
hundred men and women, — the men on the left of the 
aisle, the women on the right. The women were 
dressed in black, with veils covering their heads. 
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The front seats were reserved for the Roman aristoc- 
racy, and hither the princess and Helen were conducted. 
Opposite these preferred seats sat the diplomatic corps 
accredited to the Vatican, in their varied uniforms, 
some of them almost covered with orders and decora- 
tions. Many of the uniforms struck Helen's democratic 
taste as vulgar, reminding her of the gorgeous costumes 
of a first-class circus at home. The wearers seemed 
out of place in them, and self-conscious. The old 
men, with their shrewd and well-lined faces, appeared 
belittled by their finery, while the young attacMsy with 
their carefully arranged locks and jaunty bearing, 
seemed like masqueraders. Behind them were several 
rows of young theological students, chatting, praying, 
or gazing through opera-glasses, as suited their fancy, 
and back of them, filling the space to the walls, were 
civilians of all countries, in evening dress. In the 
aisle stood a group of ofiScials and monsignori talking. 

As Helen was studying the faces before her she 
noticed a movement in the group, the members of which 
divided and stood side by side along the narrow aisle, 
while two camerieri d'onore came marching slowly 
down the passage, followed by a keen-looking cardinal, 
with iron-gray hair, and an expression much more that 
of a far-sighted railroad magnate than of a spiritual 
prince. 

'' That is one of the most celebrated writers in the 
Church," whispered the princess. 

The camerieri separated, and stood face to face, while 
the cardinal walked slowly past, slightly inclining his 
head in acknowledgment of the low bowing of the mon- 
signori and others in the aisle. Striding on until he 
reached the centre of the space beyond the partition, 
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he fell upon his knees before the high altar in 
front of the "Last Judgment," two attendants, who 
held the train of his gown, kneeling behind him. As 
he rose to his feet those cardinals who had entered 
before him, and who were seated upon the high, cush- 
ioned benches ranged on the three sides of the space 
set apart for them, stood, and, as the last comer made 
a sweeping bow on both sides, they returned the salu- 
tation, and remained upon their feet while their comrade 
walked to his place. When he was seated his attend- 
ants arranged his robes, which Helen now noticed were 
purple instead of red. Turning to her companion she 
asked the reason of this. 

"Purple is their mourning color," explained the 
princess. 

Now the cardinals began to come in rapidly. As a 
rule they were men of elderly appearance. Among 
those present (in all about twenty) there were but two 
or three who seemed in their prime. The general im- 
pression they made was a favorable one intellectually, 
but not spiritually. They seemed like men of affairs 
rather than Church dignitaries. 

While the cardinals were entering through the 
main door, a number of bishops had entered the 
chapel through a door to the right of the '* Last 
Judgment." The low seats provided for them along 
the right-hand wall were behind the high benches of 
the cardinals, and it must have been impossible for 
them to have seen anything of the service which 
followed. Presently a tall and portly man, with 
gray hair and a pleasant, smooth face, dressed in the 
pretty costume of the choristers, pushed his way slowly 
through the bishops and entered the choir door. 
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'' That's Mustefa, the famous soprano of Pias IX. ," 
said the princess. ' ' Now he. acts as conductor on grand 
festivals." 

Ten minutes later the curtains of the bishops' door 
were drawn aside, and expectation was on tiptoe as a 
gallant officer entered, followed by a file of the Swiss 
Guard, behind whom flocked a body of church officers. 
In their midst appeared suddenly a cross borne on 
high, followed by a slender figure in pure white, wear- 
ing a huge tiara. He advanced slowly, supported on 
each side by a cardinal ; his long train borne by 
two attendants. Behind him swarmed a body of mon- 
signori and other dignitaries. Every cardinal and 
bishop was instantly upon his feet. The Pope stopped 
in front of the altar to pray, and the entire body 
of prelates knelt with him. As he rose, so did they, 
and remained standing, while he half tottered to the 
throne erected near the high altar and against the wall 
to the left of the spectators. Helen noticed that the 
hangings of the altar and of the throne were the same. 
The choir burst forth into a chant as the Pope took his 
seat. After an elegant lap-rug had been laid across 
his knees he settled his gold-rimmed spectacles upon 
his ample nose, and, turning his face toward the people, 
took a good look at them, a benign smile lighting up 
his countenance. He seemed even slighter than Helen 
had expected, and much more feeble ; but this, she 
thought, might be partly due to the vast bulk of the 
master of ceremonies, who stood near the Pope upon 
the broad platform of the throne, and in the varying 
forms of the elaborate ceremony which followed acted 
as prompter and stage-manager. The Holy Father 
was not allowed to do anything unassisted except to 
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breathe. When he read a kneeling attendant held 
the book, another held a candle, another turned the 
leaves. When his tiara was removed or put on, as 
was the ease a dozen times, an attendant did it. When 
he walked an attendant supported him on either side ; 
when he sat he was eased into his chair; when he 
arose he was aided to his feet. 

He performed his duties in a perfunctory fashion, 
except when he read, and then he showed considerable 
energy, jerking out his sentences in a nervous way, 
and in rather a nasal, trembling tone, at the same time 
emphasizing his words with his head. He seemed to 
be a simple man, who would have been much happier, 
in his old life, walking over his familiar hills for miles 
each daj'', pondering upon his literary work, or chatting 
upon general topics with some chosen companion, 
who was able to keep pace with him. Much as 
one might admire the man, Helen did not see how 
he could honestly be regarded as an impressive Pope. 
He seemed to lack bigness ; to need more repose and 
dignity of manner. Even at the close of the ceremony, 
as he stopped before the altar to bestow his blessing 
upon those present, the act lacked solemnity, from the 
quick, timid manner in which he performed it, and 
then turned quickly, like a puppet upon a spring, to 
pursue his way to the door. 

When the white-robed figure had disappeared, and 
the throng at his heels had gradually passed out of 
sight, the portiere was dropped, and the people turned 
their eyes toward the aisle to watch the cardinals file 
past. 

When again in the open air the princess asked 
Helen what she thought of the ceremony. 
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^' It disappointed me/' was the frank answer. "I 
found it less impressive as a service than though it 
had been more simple. I could not get the idea out of 
my mind that it was an exhibition. The music was 
only fair, and not particularly well sung, and while 
I am glad to have seen it once, I shouldn't care to go 
again.'' 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Once a year the artists of Rome leave their palaces, 
their carriages, their easels, their all, and hie them- 
selves in one great band, individaally swaying upon 
the domestic donkey or tramping on foot, to some 
point upon the Campagna, where they pass the day in 
innocent amusement — and with eating and occasional 
drinking. It is the custom for their Roman friends 
and the strangers in the city to drive out to the camp 
and watch the fun, and sometimes the Queen pays 
them a visit. As evening falls the merry company 
return with lighted torches, and parade the streets, 
and, as it is a general custom to wear some masquer- 
ade, the march partakes of a carnival nature. 

All this the princess explained one day to Helen, 
and asked her to accompany her to Cervaro, where the 
artists would lunch the following Wednesday. On 
that da}', at the appointed hour, the clattering of 
horses' feet caused Helen, who was waiting expect- 
antiy, to look out of the window, and she saw a drag, 
with four horses, driven by a fine-looking gentleman of 
about fifty, who she at once guessed was the Prince 
Tolozzi, the princess and Pacini being on the back 
seat. 

The entire party came up to her apartment. The 
prince, while courteous, was evidently a cold man, and 
a very serious one. When they reached the street he 
invited Helen to occupy the place next to him, and, as 
he touched the off leader lightiy with his whip, the 
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grooms gave the spirited animals their heads, and they 
sprang forward. The drag left the city by the Porta 
Maggiore, and they drove for an hour and a half 
before coming in sight of the camp. At the beginning 
of the drive the prince had been very silent, bat a 
remark about his horses caused him to thaw a little, 
and presently Helen had made an inroad upon his 
good opinion by her knowledge of the points of a good 
horse. Then they touched upon various topics briefly, 
until she discovered another hobby of her host's, — 
European politics. 

Ah, how she blessed her brother Joe for dinning 
these things, among others, into her ears until she had 
acquired the interest and information which served her 
so well now ! The grave man was surprised to find a 
young girl taking an intelligent interest in such topics. 
He had yielded to his wife's wish to accompany her to- 
day partly to humor her, and partly to enjoy driving 
" four-in-hand," which he never did except at the 
spring races, or on some other rare occasion. He 
usually drove his own phaeton with two horses, 
accompanied only by a groom. He did not interfere 
with his wife's arrangements, but seldom took part 
in them, and he rarely took much interest in her move- 
ments or her friends. He was nearly double her age, 
engrossed in politics and his personal affairs, and 
the marriage of the princess and himself had been 
an alliance to amalgamate two equally distinguished 
families. He admired her beauty, and was proud 
of her. She respected his strong character and un- 
questioned ability.; but he was nothing to her heart, 
and personally contributed but little toward the 
happiness of her life. They seldom met except at 
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dinner, which meal was served with great ceremony. 
Their delations were always amiable, and the marriage 
was looked upon by the Roman aristocracy as a pecu- 
liarly fitting one. But the princess was not interested 
in his subjects, nor were many of the women he was 
accustomed to meet, and he had supposed that to in- 
terest Helen he must speak of society events, of whiph 
he knew little and cared less. He did not conceal, 
therefore, his surprise and pleasure at finding a woman, 
and a young one at that, who talked like a man, of 
politics or scientific irrigation, who actually knew some- 
thing about her own country, and could answer his 
searching inquiries intelligently. 

He was sorry when they reached the mediaeval tower 
near the camp, for he disliked exchanging an intelli- 
gent conversation for a mess of nonsense. 

There was not an artist in sight, but a line of don- 
keys tied to a fence, and a number of empty carriages, 
left no doubt that this was the place to alight. Pass- 
ing the tower tbey walked towards a hill just beyond, 
from which floated the sounds of cheering and laughter. 
Upon skirting the hill they came full upon the festivi- 
ties. Before them was an immense cavern, from 
which came the clatter of knives and forks, and the 
clinking of glasses; while near its mouth, perched 
upon the various crags and hillocks, were groups 
of visitors, and a sprinkling of artists attired in a 
uniform similar to that usually worn by the pictu- 
resque Napoleon I. when he pulled his hair over his 
forehead, thrust his right hand into the breast of 
his coat, and frowned. An officer stood near the 
party, and they amused themselves in examining his 
splendid uniform. The boot-tops, reaching quite to the 
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thighs, were made of pasteboard covered with black 
glazed paper; the white trousers were genuine; the 
coat was arranged with pins and stitches, and the cocked 
hat was of similar material to the boot-tops. The 
sword was of tin, the spurs of the same precious metal, 
and the many decorations were of great size and daz- 
zling splendor, if not of nntold value. The epaulets 
which protruded from the shoulder were of straw, and 
previous to luncheon each one had evidently contained 
a bottle of champagne. 

During the time they were observing these details 
several artists, having caught sight of the distinguished 
visitors, rushed off for their president, who came for- 
ward and invited the party to enter the cave. By this 
time the news had spread that the Prince and Princess 
Tolozzi were present, and every one turned to look at 
them as they walked down the path ; for they were sel- 
dom seen in any general gathering, and the prince was 
one of the richest and most distinguished men in Italy, 
while as for his beautiful and gracious wife there was 
no one in Home who attracted more attention than she 
— except the queen. 

Seated on a rock, surrounded by several men, were 
Mrs. Farnsworth and Mrs. Wrexel. 

'' What is all the excitement about?" demanded the 
latter, as she noticed two or three of the artists hasten 
to the cave and return with their chief officer. 

One of her admirers went to ascertain, and re- 
turned with the annooncement of the Tolozzis's 
visit. 

" Will they pass here, do you think? I have heard 
so much about the princess I'm dreadfully anxious to 

3 her. I suppose she is very beautiful." 
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''As beautiful as the Queen, although not so 
majestic," was the reply. 

" Why is it one never sees her anywhere?" 

" She is very domestic." 

'' I presume that really means that she's awfully 
exclusive ? " 

" That is true, also." 

''But Signor Pacini is intimate with them, and he 
isn't of the aristocracy." 

Her informant shrugged his shoulders. " Pacini is 
Pacini," he answered enigmatically. 

She laughed, and as she spoke there was a touch of 
pride in her voice, " Which is to say that no one can 
resist his peculiar charm ? " 

"He is agreeable, no doubt; but in this case cir- 
cumstances made him the playmate of the princess 
when they were children, and the acquaintance has 
been kept up. He goes there very often." 

" Yes, I know he does. He has told me all about 
her," she added, with marked distinctness. " He 
comes to my house constantly. He and Captain 
Wrexel are great friends." 

" There they come ! " exclaimed one of the party. 

" Do let us go a little nearer," said Frances. 

" You go, dear," urged Mrs. Famsworth. " I'm too 
old to move far to see any one." 

" Come," said Frances to her husband and several 
other men near her, and, jumping off the rock, she 
hastened to a point near which the party must pass. 

First came the princess, accompanied by the presi- 
dent, with Pacini on her other side. 

" How beautiful she is ! " was the impulsive com- 
ment which sprang to the lips of the little woman, who 
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was eying her so critically ; **aiid how exqaisitely she 
is dressed!'' 

^' That is the prince," said a gentleman ; bat Frances 
was absorbed in an effort to catch Pacini's eye. She 
wished very much to receive a bow from him, under the 
circumstances. They passed on, however, and Pacini 
did not see her. Then she turned to look at the prince. 

'^Is that he?" she asked, looking at a gentleman 
who was walking alone behind the princess. 

" Who, — the prince? No. I don't know who that 
man is ; there is the prince, with a lady on his arm. 
Isn't she lovely? I wonder who she can be." 

Frances looked with undisguised interest, and as 
she looked the smile died upon her lips, and she 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. She invol- 
untarily took a step forward, as though she could not 
believe the evidence of her eyes. 

'^ Why, Herbert," she said, turning her wide eyes 
upon her husband, ^^ it*s Helen Bathbome ! " 

'^ Bless my eyes if it isn't ! " he replied, with almost 
equal surprise. 

''How on earth!" she began; ''but, Herbert, do 
you suppose they know?" 

" Of course they must," he rejoined ; " the princess 
was one of the ladies who saw her enter his apart- 
ment." 

"Why — so — she was!" and, forgetful of every- 
thing else, she stood looking after Helen's retreating 
figure. 

" What do you suppose it means? " she demanded 
presently of the captain. 

" Blest if I know ! " 
'But it's so extraordinarj'. Every one else has 
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dropped her, and here she appears with one of the top 
swells of Eome, and one of the last women on earth 
with whom you would expect to see her. Ifs 
amazing ! " And she suddenly lost her interest in the 
festivities, and even in the. admirers who surrounded 
her, and became preoccupied and silent. 

While the new arrivals were exploring the various 
parts of the cavern a beating of drums and a bugle 
blast were heard ; at which signal all the "Old Guard" 
left off their eating and flirting, and gathered in a group. 
Two sentries appeared, conducting two artists, dressed 
as bandits, their skins stained, and their disguise per- 
fect. They carried an immense ear, and demanded 
to see the president, who soon appeared with the 
princess. The bandits informed him that one of his 
guard had been captured by their comrades, entrenched 
in the tower, that this was one of his ears, and that 
unless a heavy ransom were paid (the bandit's voice 
sank to an ominous whisper) his last picture would he 
sent in half an hour. 

The drums rolled, the bugles blew, the " Old Guard " 
cheered and demanded revenge. Then the president 
made them a speech calling upon them to be patriotic 
and brave, declaring that he would lead them to the 
fray ; but he advised them, one and all, to take a drink 
first, as it might be their last on earth. This they did 
to a man, and, the visitors having taken good places 
to see the assault, the fight began. 

A cannon of miniature dimensions, loaded with a 
fire-cracker, was laboriously brought into position, and 
little by little the veterans neared the tower, although 
exposed to a raking fire, judging from the shots that 
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came from its windows, and the number of the 
wounded who lay about the field. 

It is pleasant to record that no one wsb killed 
outright ; all lived until the surgeons had given them 
a last pull at their flasks. But now a battering-ram 
was brought into pla}', and presentl}* the door gave 
way. Then the top of the tower suddenly swarmed 
with bandits, who threw a rope to the ground, by which 
some of them tried to escape ; but they were killed or 
captured by the soldiers below. Within the tower a 
terrific hand-to-hand combat must have ensued, for 
forms dressed like those of the bandits and guards came 
tumbling promiscuously out of the windows, falling to 
the ground with a dull thud, amidst uproarious cheers 
and laughter from the spectators. 

Presently the battle was over, and the guard, after 
taking a breathing-spell, and receiving the congratula- 
tions of their friends, proceeded to try their prisoners, 
who were found guilty and sentenced to be shot from 
the cannon's mouth ; the sentence being immediately 
executed. 

This tragedy ended, the visitors went to their 
carriages, many waiting, however, before driving 
away, to see the Tolozzis start. Presently the prince's 
party, escorted by several of the artists, reached their 
drag, and Frances saw Helen take her place at the 
side of the prince, who tucked a wrap about her care- 
fully ; then, bowing to the attentive hosts, he touched 
his leaders, and the carriage dashed away swiftly. 

The sight filled Frances with envy ; it made the day 
bitter. Social distinction was even more to her than 
to most women, and 3''et she had seen the friend whom 
she had dropped so gladly, on terms of intimacy with 
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persons with whom it had been her dream to be ac- 
quainted, and by whom she confessed she should feel it a 
great honor to be recognized. She looked ruefully at 
the ordinary landau which the captain had hired for 
the day (for in losing Helen she had lost the luxury 
of a private carriage), and then glanced from one to 
another of the men gathered about her, and thought 
how ]ittle and common they seemed, as compared 
with the great Prince Tolozzi. Her heart was sick, 
and she was not in an amiable mood. Calling impa- 
tiently to the captain, she asked if he intended to pass 
the night on the Campagna, or would he kindly think 
a little of her health? He jumped to his place quickly, 
and in a moment she had bestowed a parting smile 
upon her admirers. 

On the homeward drive she gave herself up to medi- 
tations concerning Helen's '* luck" and Pacini's devo- 
tion to the princess. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WiTHiK a few days all Rome was talking of the sud- 
den friendship between the Princess Tolozzi and ''the 
little American friend of Monsignor Altieri." There 
was no accounting for it, since the princess, who bore 
a spotless reputation, had seen the American gu-1 enter 
the apailment of the priest at nightfall ; knew that she 
had stolen away from her friends to do so ; that she 
had remained a long time ; that afterwards she had de- 
clined to explain why she went ; that the charming Mrs. 
Wrexel had practically turned her out of her house, and 
that with brazen effrontery the disgraced girl remained 
in Rome, although avoided by all women except the 
kind-hearted wife of her consul. 

On the other hand, the American must know that 
the princess had been closely connected with the dis- 
covery of her liaison; and yet these two women, 
who should be natural enemies, had become close friends. 
It was extraordinary ; all circles talked of it and tried 
to fathom it. But the princess was apparently ob- 
livious to the wonder she occasioned. 

The most astonished woman in Rome was Mrs. 
Wrexel. She talked with every one about it, and no 
one could give her a word of explanation or comfort, 
and Pacini had not been near her for more than a week. 
She relied on him as her last hope, and eagerly awaited 
his coming. As day followed day, and he failed to 
appear, she suggested to the captain to call upon him, 
and see if he were iU or absent from the city. This 
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the amiable man did, and returned with only the infor- 
mation that he was very well and in Rome, but was not 
at home when the captain called. Then she charged 
him if he saw Pacini anywhere to ask him to call. 

In this the captain was successful, and the young 
Italian appeared one evening soon after. 

Frances spoke of several topics, but her mind was 
upon one only, and presently she went straight to it 
without excuse or disguise. 

" How did Miss Rathborne and the Princess Tolozzi 
become acquainted? " she asked. 

" The princess called upon her." 

" Without an introduction?" 

" Yes, and no ; they had met once, but, although not 
introduced, they had spoken together and the princess 
never forgot her." 

Frances looked amazed* 

" That is very strange," she said. " I never knew 
of Helen's going alone except to the monsignore*s 
apartment. I wonder if she had deceived us be- 
fore?" 

" You were with her when she met the princess ; " 
and he took a malicious pleasure in the expression 
which spread over his listener's face. 

''That's impossible!" she exclaimed. "Did you 
hear this from Miss Rathborne? If so, I shall begin to 
believe that I have been even more deceived in her 
character than I supposed." 

" Oh, no ! I know it from personal observation. I, 
too, was present." 

" Why, where on earth was it?" 

'^ At the carnival ball, at the Costanzi. You remem- 
ber it?" 
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'^ Yes, of coarse; bat was the priacess there? I 
didn't see her." 

*^ Tes," and the soft-hearted fellow coald not keep 
his eyes upon her as he broke the news : '' it was she to 
whom Miss Rathborne gave the ice-cream through her 
mask." 

'^ Who ! — the Princess Tolozzi? " 

" Yes, she was on a little lark." 

Frances looked like a Jacqueminot rose. 

" And I said — O Signer Pacini! if joa knew it 
was she why didn't you stop me ? Why didn't you 
give me a hint? I shall never forgive 3*ou." 

'' Ah, that's unfair," he said ; ^' I only suspected at 
the very end of the interview, and wasn't sure until I 
heard her voice just before she left us." 

'^ Oh, my ! " and the mortified little woman put a 
hand to each burning cheek. ^'What must she think 
of me ! " 

'' She is too amiable to think unjustly of any 



one." 



'^ And it toaa natural to say what I did, wasn't it?" 

" Oh, have no concern ! " he replied, evasively ; " she 
is just the woman to understand you." 

" Have you ever spoken to her of me? " 

"Yes." 

" And was she disgusted with me ? " 

" What a question ! Who could be, even with reason, 
and who would ever have reason ? The princess has a 
quick eye for beauty, and she often asks me about 
strangers whom she admires." 

*'Yes?" and Frances tried not to seem self-con- 
scious. 

" And she is very musical." 
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" So Fve heard," and she still strove to conceal her 
pleasure. 

" And I often tell her of my friends, — it's a very 
natural thing to do." 

'* Oh, veiy natural indeed I And is she interested 
when you talk of " — she looked embarrassed — " when 
you tell her of your friends ? " 

"Very much indeed," — then he hastened to get 
back to the straight and narrow way, — ' * and thus 
it was that she had grown familiar with Miss Rath- 
borne's name and accomplishments before the — the 
other day ; and when she heard that she was alone and 
almost friendless " — and now his indignation overcame 
his pity — " she seemed much grieved at the part she 
had unintentionally played in the scandal, and was 
very glad to call upon her and make what reparation 
was in her power." 

" It was, certainly, very kind of her," said 
Frances. 

'' I don't think so ; it was a little thing to do, under 
the circumstances, and if she hadn't done it I should 
have respected her much less." 

Frances looked at him anxiously, but the half- 
frightened expression in her face vanished quickly, and 
she was merely grave. Neither spoke immediately. 

" Do you think," she asked suddenly, "that Helen 
feels very bitterly toward me? " 

" I know nothing about it." 

" I am more grieved than you can imagine about — 
about her position here." 

" Yes? " and his manner was distant. 

" It must be dreadful to the poor girl ; and yet I am 
as helpless now as before," 
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"Yes?" 

" I cannot act independently in things affecting my 
hnsband ; no married woman can." 

"No?" 

"And the captain is still very mnch cut up about 
the whole thing ; especially about the way in which she 
left us. But I can't help feeling very sorry for her." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Very ; I wish I could do something for her — poor 
chad ! " 

"Well," and he looked at her hopefully, "why 
not go and call upon her?" 

" Ah, that's not so easy. I've a forgiving nature, 
but if s hard to forget everything." 

He was silent. 

"I suppose you know all about our last interview." 
she said, confidently. 

" No ; I know nothing about it." 

" What ! She hasn't said a word to you about it ? " 

" Not a word." 

"That's odd," and she stopped and thought. "I 
suppose she's ashamed of herself." 

He shrugged bis shoulders; but it was well that 
Frances could not read his thoughts. 

"Well, that does make a difference in my feeling. 
I'm not sure that, were she to write and ask me to 
come, I might not call upon her. I don't suppose the 
captain would object. I don't believe he would under 
such circumstances." 

" No ; I don't believe he would," and his lip curled. 
"The captain has a kind heart, and, besides, I doubt 
if he would discourage you in cultivating a spirit of 

^rgiveness." 
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Her suspicioDS of him were quite allayed. 

'' If yoa choose to speak to her about it I dou't 
object," she said. 

"I? Oh, I don't know her well enough." 

Frances toyed with a tassel upon her chair. 

'*You know the Princess Tolozzi very well," she 
remarked presently. 

''Yes." 

'' You might suggest the idea to her. I don't know 
that I object to your even telling her that I spoke of it 
to you. If she wishes to do so she may suggest it to 
Helen." 

'' Suggest what to Miss Bathborne? " 

" Why, to write and ask me to call upon her." 

"Who was your go-between when you had your 
misunderstanding ? " and he looked at her innocently. 

'' No one ; we were all together, she and the captain 
and I." 

'' Oh ! Under those circumstances isn't it much more 
natural that you three should make it up? I might 
make matters worse. I don't know that I could repeat 
to the princess just what you have said to-night." 

Frances paused an instant before speaking, but she 
fell into his trap in spite of her deliberation. 

'*Well, if I only knew the princess it would be a 
very simple matter. Two women can understand each 
other so quickly. But I don't like to ask her to call 
upon me, and I shouldn't like to go to her without 
knowing that I would be welcome." 

''Then you don't think any the less of the princess 
for taking up Miss Rathborne? " 

" Oh, no ! On the contrary I think it was very kind 
of her." 
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''And 3'oa don't resent her coming to the box with 
her 'carnival capering'?" And he had difficulty in 
keeping his gravity. 

" Oh, of course not! After all, it was onlv a little 
bit of fun on her part." 

" But everj'body might not understand the princess," 
he protested, sadly. 

" Well, what does she care? Is there any one in 
Rome who can afford to criticise the Princess To- 
lozzi?" 

" Perhaps not," he answered, doubtfully. 

" Well, who is there? " she demanded. 

" I suppose there is really no one, except 

"Except who? Of whom are you thinking? 

" I was thinking that, perhaps, you might be sensi- 
tive about some of your friends knowing that you knew 
her." 

"I? — who?" 

" Well," — and he looked as innocent as a lamb, — 
" the Lesleys, for example." 

" The Lesleys ! ! " and she regarded him with amaze- 
ment. " I am amused. The Lesleys criticise my know- 
ing the Princess Tolozzi ! In the first place they are 
nothing but snubby English nobodies, and in the next 
place they would kiss my hand if I'd introduce them to 
the princess ; " and her face glowed with the excitement 
of her imaginary triumph, and she scarcely realized 
that, as yet, the princess and herself were strangers. 
"What could have put such an idea into your head?" 

" Only your sensitiveness about their seeing Miss 
Rathborne talking with the princess at the carnival 
ball." 

"Oh, that! Yes; now I remember. Why, what 
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nonsense ! Of course no one knew it was the princess 
then. I hope you won't ever speak of that to her." 

"Of course not! I wouldn't hurt her feelings so 
much," said the hypocrite. "Let — me — see: you 
think she had better write to 3'ou, and invite 3'ou to 
call — wouldn't it be more simple for her to call upon 
you?" 

*' Yes, if you think she would do it." 

" Why not? She called upon Miss Rathborne first." 

"Any way that will please her will please me," she 
said. 

"Well, we will leave it that way then." And he 
felt that he had avenged both the princess and Helen 
for the scene at the Costanzi. 

" Now play me something," he said presently; " it 
is such a pleasure to sing to you ; " and he looked deep 
into her eyes. 

" Wouldn't you rather wait until the captain returns? 
He will be here soon, and he is so fond of music." 

" But he is not my inspiration. May I not sing to 
you?" 

She flushed slightly. 

" It seems a pity to deny others the pleasure." 

" I don't sing for the pleasure of others," and his 
voice grew earnest. "I sing for my own pleasure. 
It's my method of expressing what is best and deepest 
in me. Don't you care to listen ? " 

She sighed softly and moved to the piano. 

" What will you sing? " 

" Non ti voglio Amar,** and the rogue threw into his 
eyes an expression which it was well the captain did 
/not see. 

And thus it was that the simple-minded husband 
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found them upon his return, — Pacini singing, and his 
wife playing the accompaniment, and he regretted that 
he had not remained at the club another half -hour. 

Frances did not see Pacini during the next five days, 
but she remained at home in the mornings, because 
Pacini, in leaving, had said that he supposed she was 
to be found in the morning by her lady friends. She 
did not tell the captain of the expected visitor, but to 
two or three friends who came to her with various 
proposals for passing these mornings she said : — 

" I'm very sorry, but I'm expecting the Princess 
Tolozzi this morning, and I don't think I ought to 
go out. Indeed, I promised to be at home." 

But the princess did not make her appearance, and 
Frances, meeting Pacini at a reception, asked him if 
he had any news for her. 

" No ; I am buried all day in work. I never see any 
one interesting, or hear anything worth repeating." 

*'By-fche-by, have you seen the Piincess Tolozzi 
yet?" 

"Yes; I saw her last evening for a few mo- 
ments." 

" Did you say anything to her?" 

"Oh! — about what we spoke of? Yes. I told 
her. She didn't call this morning ? " 

" No ; I was at home, but she didn't come." 

"Humph!" 

" Did she say she was coming this morning?" and 
her face lit up. 

" No ; not definitely.' 

"What did she say? 

" Nothing ; that is, nothing especial." 

" Well, what is it ? " she said coaxingly. 
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*' She asked whose idea it was." 

"Of course you told her it was yours, for you re- 
member that it was," and Frances grew earnest. 

" Yes ; I told her it was mine." 

" What did she say then ? " 

" That she might have known it was, without asking." 

" Well, it is rather unconventional. I thought so, 
myself, the other evening ; but Fm ready to make some 
sacrifices ^or the sake of peace. I hope that the prin- 
cess understood my spirit." 

" I am sure she did." 

Her face brightened again. 

"Why do you think so?" 

" Because she expressed nearly the same sentiment 
herself." 

"What were her precise words; can't you recall 
them? Try!" 

" Her precise words, I think, were these : * I'll do 
anything I can for Miss Rathborne, and, if she wishes 
me to, I'll do even this.'" 

Frances winced, and felt herself grow hot. 

" Well, she needn't come if it goes so dreadfully 
against her. I hope she understands that." 

" Oh; perfectly ! I repeated your message verbatim^ 
— that what pleased her would please you." 

It took her a moment to grasp this interpretation of 
her words, and then she felt greatly relieved. 

" Precisely," she said presently. " I'm glad you 
told her that, for one doesn't care to be patronized by 
people, nor to have them imagine they are being run 
after." 

" Of course not ; and I think she appreciated it." 

" What leads you to think so?" 
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^' Something she said." 

" What was it ? " 

*' She said, ' It's very kind of your friend to leave 
it in that way. She must have a heavenly disposition, 
jadging from what I know of her.' " 

Frances was pleased, and, as Pacini and she parted, 
her face wore a bright smile. But when she thought 
over the words at home, and remembered that the 
IMncess Tolozzi's knowledge of her character was 
only derived from the scene at the Costanzi ball and 
Helen's version of their last interview, the compliment 
pleased her less. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A MONTH passed, and yet Mrs. Wrexel had not 
received a visit from the princess, who, she then heard, 
had gone to one of her villas near Borne, accompanied 
by Helen. She was, by no means, indifferent to the 
unresponsiveness of the princess, but she wisely kept 
her chagrin to herself. She treasured her resentment 
as one more reason for disliking Helen, for whose sake 
she had put herself in so unpleasant a position. She 
made up her mind that no more overtures should come 
from her, and the only time she ever refeiTed to the 
subject again was one evening after Pacini had con- 
firmed the report of Helen's visit. Frances, laughing 
lightly, said she presumed that Miss Rathborne would 
not feel the loss of all the rest of the world so long 
as she happened to please the fancy of a princess. 
" But," added the little lady, " when she ceases to 
be a new toy she may be regaled with a specimen of 
her excellency's hauteur^ like some other people I 
know." 

" Why, is the princess one who takes up new toys 
easily?" Pacini asked, grimly. 

Frances flushed slightly. 

" No, I don't mean that exactly ; but she can't have 
much delicacy, or she would not have left Rome with- 
out sending some sort of a reply to my kind suggestion 
in behalf of her new friend." 

" I don't suppose she thought you would care." 

^' I don't care ; only it gives me an insight into her 
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character, and I know that Miss Rathborne's turn will 
come." 

" Do you think I had better speak of 3'our experience 
to Miss Rathborne, and put her on her guard? " 

" No, of course not. I don't wish you ever to name 
me to Miss Rathborne, nor her to me." 

And he conscientiously obeyed her request during 
the time that Frances remained in Rome, much to her 
disappointment ; for she took a surprising interest in 
the affairs of the villa, considering her opinion of its 
occupants. 

The villa was one which had belonged to the Tolozzi 
family for many generations, and was delightfully 
situated on a wooded hill-side near Frascati. Helen 
had not accepted the invitation of the princess to visit 
it until pressed to do so with much earnestness. The 
ordeal through which she was passing was telling upon 
her health, and, realizing that a month of pure country 
air would benefit her, she accompanied the prince and 
princess and their little son Leo, when one day in 
May they drove out to their villa. 

Her suite of rooms consisted of a charming sdUrn^ a 
bedroom, and a little " retreat," as the princess called 
it, where there were easy-chairs, a comfortable lounge, 
a writing-desk, a case filled with books, and a quantity 
of hriC'd-brdc and light hangings, to make it cosey and 
pretty. 

Her salon and bedroom were large and beautifully 
furnished, and in the former Helen found a piano. 

As her maid was emptying the trunks some one 
knocked upon the door, and the princess entered. 

" Shall you be comfortable? " she asked, passing her 
onn around her friend's waist. 
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** My rooms are lovely," Helen replied; "and how 
nice to have a piano up here, where I can play to my 
heart's content ! " 

*' That you may do downstairs. You cannot give 
me too much music, and you won't disturb any one. 
Have you tried your piano yet?" 

** No ; but 1 see it's an Erard." 

"That is the one you prefer, is it not?" 

"Yes, of European pianos; but surely you — it 
isn't new, is it?" 

The princess admitted that it was. 

"Excuse my impertinence, but I have a dim sus- 
picion — how long has it been here?" 

" It arrived yesterday, I think." 

" But 3'ou didn't buy it for me? " 

" Why not? I am very glad to have one up here, 
and so I bought it in time for you to use." 

" O my dear princess, how very kind of you ! But 
you shouldn't have done it ; you make me feel " — 

But her companion interrupted her with a kiss. 

" Now don't be absurd," she said ; "it is not worth 
so many words ; if you are pleased I am more than re- 
paid for the little trouble it cost me to find it." 

" Well, you must promise to practise on it while I'm 
here, for it's really a shame to neglect your music, you 
have so much talent." 

"Very well, I'll promise it, and anything else j'ou 
ask of me. So after that you would not deny me just 
one favor, would you ? " 

" Of course not. What is it? " 

" As a favor to me, please drop my title, and call me 
Alessandra." 

" It will be difficult at first," said Helen, doubtfully. 
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«' AU good things are difficult at first/' 

^'TVeU, I'll tiy, bat of ooorse yoa most call me 
Hden." 

^* Let me try," and she opened her month, took a 
long breath and pronoanced the name. ^^It has the 
dreadful H which troubles us Italians. May I trans- 
late it and call you Elena? Ah, how much prettier! 
For example, when I say ^ Wena mia* do you not hear 
the caress? But when I say ^ Helen mia,' it is incon- 
gruous; it is like dropping a bonbon into an iron 
helmet ; " and she made another face at the dreaded 
aspirate. 

Helen smiled and assented to her rechristening. 
Then the princess proposed that they should take a 
stroll through the grounds and they went out into the 
delicious air. 

They yisited the flower-gardens, the v^etable-gar- 
dens, the orchards, with the grape-vines festooned from 
tree to tree. They saw various small houses belonging 
to the tenants, and as the princess called aloud a 
buxom woman almost invariably appeared, surrounded 
by a little army of children, who one and all ran to 
their visitor and kissed her hand respectfully. 

The princess often asked about some absent boy or 
girl, or mentioned some event which showed that she 
was not a stranger to her people. It was charming 
to see the delight of the black-eyed, barefooted woman 
who stood before them with red cheeks and gleaming 
teeth, as the princess praised her children, the neat 
appearance of her house, or the excellence of her 
handiwork. 

The second day after their arrival, while the two 
Mends were sitting together with their needle-work 
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in an arbor near the house, and Leo was sailing a 
little boat upon the water of a fountain within sight, 
a shadow darkened the door, and both ladies looked up. 

The intruder was an old priest, whose broad face 
was lit by a benevolent smile, and whose keen, deep- 
set ej'es shone brightly. 

The princess jumped to her feet and extended both 
ber hands. 

"Why, Padre Martini! What brings you here?" 
she exclaimed in Italian. 

" I am sent here for my health for a few weeks," he 
replied, " and, hearing that you were at your villa, how 
could I remain away longer ? " 

The princess invited him to enter, and then presented 
him to Helen. 

" Where are you staying?" asked the princess. 

" At the college," he replied. 

"You are quite near us then." 

" I have that good fortune." 

" And how will you amuse yourself? " 

" In many ways. I'm not permitted to read much, 
but I may walk and drive, and in the country I should 
be stupid to need more." 

" I hope 3'ou will use our stable freely. The prince 
will tell Giovanni; and therefore when you wish to 
drive or ride you have only to notify him." 

Padre Martini bowed low and expressed his grati- 
tude. 

" I had already made inquiry in the town concerning 
a saddle-horse," he added. 

"But why not use our horses? The stable-men 
ride half of them as a duty ; you will confer a favor 
upon us by using them often." 
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" You are always too kind to me. I fear that I 
impose upon you." 

*'Then it is settled; you will not refuse me this 
slight request?" 

He bowed low again. 

'^ You put a benevolence so kindly that one feels 
a double pleasure in accepting it." 

The princess bent her head over her work, and made 
no reply. 

The priest turned his chair so as to catch the soft 
air upon his face, and began to search his pockets. 
Presently he drew out an exquisite snuff-box of silver, 
which bore his initials inlaid in gold upon the cover, 
and, looking into it, closed it again. 

The princess, raising her eyes, laughed, and touched 
a bell upon the centre-table. 

" I know what 3'ou need," she said ; and then, turning 
to Helen, continued, "Padre Martini is fond of snuff, 
and so I gave him a snuffbox. He is devoted to an 
old common black thing, which he has carried for ages, 
and he uses it, I know, when he isn't with me. The 
result is, that after the snuff is out of this box he 
forgets to have it refilled, and I have caught him with 
it empty so often that I keep a box expressly for 
him, and it was brought to the villa by a lucky acci- 
dent." 

A servant entered, to whom she gave an order to 
fill the box with snuff, to be got from the maid. 

" No ! have 3'ou really brought my snuff? " the old 
priest exclaimed. 

" Yes, Elise showed it to me this morning." 

*' ril give her an indulgence for a thousand years, 
when I am Pope," he said, fervently. 
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" I thought you told me once that you wouldn't 
care to be Pope. Have you changed your mind ? " 

*' Certainly not; however, you must be discreet and 
not tell of it ; or, as a matter of discipline, I may be 
thrust upon the papal throne." 

** We will guard it sacredly, although I'd like to see 
you there." 

**Why?" 

^' Because I've some good suggestions to make to 
the Pope, and with you I might have some influence. 
I would suggest that. you never should be carried 
upon a platform, but should always walk like a man. 
I'd advise you to accept and aid Italy's advance and 
new glory, and not sulk in the Vatican, and to send 
half the idle prelates and priests in Home, and the horde 
of useless attach^ of the Vatican, about their business. 
There ! Wouldn't I be an adviser worth having?" 

*' Softly, softly," and he grew more serious as he re- 
plied ; " the first innovation is one which would, I con- 
fess, meet with my approbation. The second change is 
one which you would not advise after a little considera- 
tion, for I know you to be a devoted daughter of the 
Church, and these are new ideas for you ; the third would 
merit attention, but would also require prudence and 
much consideration." 

*' What leads you to think I would change my mind 
about the second; because I'm a tardy convert to 
the idea?" 

" No, because of the truth. The Pope is not free, 
and all good Catholics must resent this fact. At this 
moment we may happen to have in Italy a government 
which leaves him so ; but there is no guarantee of the 
stability of the present conditions. The Pope should 
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be free to confer and commanicate with the faitMul of 
all countries, when and how he may choose. Suppose^ 
for example, there should be war between France and 
Italy, would the Pope be at liberty to commanicate as 
fireely as he might wish with the French branch of the 
Church? He should have at least Rome, and as much 
territory as is necessary to give him a free means of 
communication with his Church in all parts of the world 
without hindrance or consent from the King of Italy. 
Is it not true, signorina ? " 

"If you will pardon my criticism," Helen replied, 
with hesitation, '^ I think you confuse two questions. 
You confuse spiritual liberty with the possession of a 
small strip of territory. In the first place it is im- 
possible to win Italy's willing consent to it; there- 
fore, if it be done, superior force must do it. Well, say 
that Germany and France, for example, should deter- 
mine upon such a policy, for some political reason, — for 
that is the only reason that they would have, — and sup- 
pose they should possess the power to accomplish it ; 
and suppose that afterwards Italy and France should 
fight, — what sort of security would the Pope have in his 
little territory? You will say that fear of Germany 
would protect it." The priest nodded assent. "I 
am nothing of a politician ; but one of two things 
would follow, in my opinion, — either the Pope would 
be obliged to consult the wishes of his big protector, 
or he wouldn't be protected ; and in either case what 
becomes of his spiritual freedom ? It seems to me he 
would be freer as an ally of the Italian government, 
his natural protector geographically, than as an ally of 
any outside government, with the Italians on both sides 
of him jealous and implacable." 
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"What a nest of reformers I've run into!" ex- 
claimed the priest. "Truly I've not been so drubbed 
in many a day." 

Then, turning towards Helen again, he added, in a 
lower voice and with great seriousness : — 

" But what you say, signorina, is well said from your 
point of view, and perhaps wc are not so far apart as 
might be supposed." 

" I don't pretend to have given the question much 
thought." 

He looked at her keenly for an instant, and then, 
tapping the box which the servant had returned to him, 
he exclaimed laughingly : — 

" Like all radicals and revolutionists, you young 
women are enthusiasts, and would even drag so old a 
priest as I along with you at your headlong speed. 
Piano ^ piano I Try to convert me, if you will, by centi- 
metric not by metri" 

This conversation, and especially the old man's man- 
ner, made an impression upon the princess and Helen, 
and after he had gone they spoke of it, and wondered 
if it were possible that he could be one of the many 
who sympathize with the more liberal Catholics, but 
who, from fear, are restrained from advocating their 
views. 

The next day, while the princess and Leo were 
driving, Helen remained at home to write letters, 
and, having finished them, went downstairs to see 
if Alessandra had yet returned. Finding that she 
had not, she sat down at the piano, and began to 
play the accompaniment to a song of Grieg's, and 
presently the words rose to her lips, and she poured 
the wealth of her rich voice upon the air. Believing 
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there was no one present, she sang, as though in- 
spired, — 

'* Du xnein Gredanke, da mein Scin und Werden, 
Du meines Herzens erste Scligkeit ! 
Ich liebe dich wie nichts aaf dieser Erden, 
Ich liebe dich in Zeit und Errigkeit !" 



and Padre Martini, who was at the threshold, paused 
to hear the passionate strains. When she had finished 
he came forward and greeted her cordially. 

" What a beautiful voice ! What talent all 3'ou 
Americans have ! Ah, me ! Why was I not born in that 
paradise ? " 

" You are from Naples, I believe?" 

" Yes, from near that city." 

"Then Nature did all she could for you; and, from 
what I hear of Padre Martini, he is imbued with the 
talent of his people." 

He bowed gallantly. 

*' I acknowledge that the Neapolitans are a gifted 
people ; but they are dreadfully lazy. Even intellectu- 
ally we are indolent, clinging to old ideas ; while you 
Americans are never content unless you are advanc- 
ing. Indeed, I mean it," he said, in response^ to 
Helen's bow of mock humility. '* It shows in every- 
thing. Even our short conversation of 3esterday con- 
vinced me that you add to a thoughtful mind an inde- 
pendence of character which would keep you out of 
an intellectual rut such as an old fellow like myself 
might get into. Not that I mean to imply that I accept 
3'our views, but I respect the type of mind which con- 
tains them." 
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" Are you fond of music?" Helen asked, to change 
the subject. 

" Very ; but it is seldom one in my profession finds 
time to cultivate the arts and sciences. Of course 
there are some notable exceptions, but many of us 
have a talent that goes to waste." 

Helen made no reply, and, as if reading her thoughts, 
he added : — 

*' I remember the playing of a prelate, of whom I 
may speak to you, although at present he is naturally 
out of favor at the Vatican, — I refer to Altieri. Ah ! 
what a talent he has ! — I remember hearing him play on 
the organ at the ' Gesu,' when he was a student, and I 
never shall forget that divine music. I suppose now 
he has given it all up." 

" Oh, no ! he played delightfully one evening at 
Albano, but upon a small organ ; yet even on that he 
showed rare skill and a thoroughly musical tempera- 
ment." 

" Ah, signorina ! " — and, drawing closer, he sank his 
voice almost to a whisper, — " Altieri is a man of true 
genius. He is strong in everything he undertakes. As 
writer, debater, counsellor, he is a rare man, even 
among the brilliant sons of the Church. He was a 
great loss to us, and a little tact might have kept him 
among the faithful ; but the Vatican is in the power of 
a number of selfish schemers, who, although they belong 
to my own order, — the Jesuits, — I will say frankly are 
doing much to destroy the unity and progress of the 
beloved Church." 

Helen looked surprised, and, noticing it, he added : — 

'*You are surprised at my frankness. Well, in the 
first place, I am in the house of a dear and intimate 
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friend, and I speak with the privilege and security of 
one who is among friends ; in the second place I am 
old, and have no ambition, and therefore I am less 
cautious than otherwise I might be ; and, in the third 
place, I can state facts to support my assertion. To- 
day the Church's welfare demands that the vacancies 
in the sacred college shall be filled mostlj*^ from among 
the clergy of countries outside of Italy. But no ! for 
fear of having the papacy pass into the possession of 
a foreign cardinal those who control the affairs of the 
Church press the Holy Father to keep the Italian 
cardinals in the majorit3\ This is politics, not religion ; 
and the same selfishness keeps the liberal spirit of the 
Church in subjection, and drives out such men as 
DoUingcr, Reinkens, and Altieri. They are not to be 
sneered down, nor frightened down, nor made to go 
down in any way within the power of the Church ; 
and such a liberal movement in the hands of such 
respected men must sooner or later become popular — 
unless they quarrel among themselves, or make serious 
blunders." 

" I am honored and flattered by your confidence," 
said Helen, " and surprised at your liberal views." 

"Why?" 

She was silent. 

" Because of anything the princess has said? " 

"On the contrary, she has always spoken of 3'ou 
most highly, and, indeed, has told me that you are her 
confessor ; but " — 

" Be frank ; there is nothing I like so well as frank- 



ness." 



" You are a Jesuit, and I did not suppose they held 
nch liberal views." 
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"My daughter," — and he laid his hand familiarly upon 
hers, — " remember that nothing is so good nor so bad 
as it seems to its advocates or adversaries. The 
Jesuits, therefore, are neither all bad nor all good. 
Neither, for that matter, are all Americans, nor Epis* 
eopalians, nor members of any particular congregation 
of that sect, or of any other ; therefore we must judge 
each institution according to its own merits, and we 
must judge each adherent of it according to his in- 
dividual merits. I must judge you as a woman, and not 
as an Episcopalian, which sect I regard as rebels ; and 
you must judge me as a man, and not as a Jesuit, 
which order you regard, no doubt, with the prejudice 
so common among the Protestants." 

"I assure you, sir," — and her eyes looked frankly 
into his, — "that I will remember your words, and 
profit by them ; but I need not assure you of my re- 
spect and friendly feeling." 

" No, no, jiglia mia, of course you need not. I can 
read your honest heart in your honest eyes ; and re- 
member that an old man like myself, of my calling, 
finds much of his earthly happiness in the confidence 
of the 3'oung, and in the privilege which is sometimes 
his of aiding and sustaining them in moments of dark- 
ness or perplexit}'. If you think I can ever serve you 
remember that I am a shepherd of all my Master's 
sheep, and I care not whether they be of my flock or 
of another's." 

"Thank you most sincerely," and the 3'oung girl 
was genuinely touched by his kind intention. " I 
have had many trials of late, and I may have more ; 
your mature judgment may be of great service to 
me." 
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The old priest regarded her kindly, almost affection- 
ately, a? he said, in a low voice : — 

*'*• My child, I shall always be happy to counsel you, 
but seek often the Great Counsellor, and in trouble 
remember that the best of earthly friends can only 
give you comf oiling words, while He can bestow upon 
you the peace of the Holy Spirit." 

Helen bowed solemnly, but did not answer, and, 
turning towards the piano. Padre Martini said, '^Let 
me hum you a simple air which I heard sung by 
the monks at a monastery in the Alps. They sing it 
only once in the year — on Christmas-eve. Then you 
must put some chords to it, and TU teach you the words, 
and perhaps you will sometimes sing it to me.^ 

" Indeed I will with the greatest pleasure.' 

When the princess came home she found Helen at 
the piano, and Padre Martini and herself singing in 
unison, utterly oblivious to everything around them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The hours slipped by rapidly and agreeably. The 
priest came almost daily to the villa, passing much of 
his time with the princess and Helen, and the young 
American and he became close friends. They had not 
referred to any religious subject since their conversa- 
tion in the sa^m, but on almost every other topic 
there had been an interchange of opinion. 

Padre Martini was not only intelligent, but he pos- 
sessed tact and amiability. He seemed to be one whose 
hair had grown white but whose heart had remained 
young, and his interest and sympathy with the rising 
generation were active. Moreover, he was petted by his 
two young friends in a manner which could but prove 
agreeable to a man of his comfort -loving disposition. 
Whether in the garden, the carriage, or the house, the 
old priest's comfort was made the principal object of 
his " two daughters," as he called them. They vied 
with each other in anticipating his wishes, the princess 
declaring that Helen had a settled purpose to dispute 
her hitherto unquestioned supremacy in his heart. 
Helen laughingly replied that she hailed the charge 
with joy as a confession of weakness from the enemy. 
Padre Martini declared that the prize should go to the 
most deserving, and bade one regard the sun which 
was beating upon his shoulder and the other his ex- 
tinguished cigar. So, while Helen lowered the cur- 
tain of the arbor, Alessandra sent Leo for a box of 
matches. 
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^'What a pair of daaghters!" he exclaimed, after 
regarding them with pride as they sat at their work. 

" I'm glad yoa appreciate us," said Helen, " and 
yonr prayer should be that of the American lady who 
had a big salon,** 

*'*' Teach it to me ; " and he turned a beaming face 
towards her, for he loved a good story, and alwaj's 
smiled broadly while llBtening, as though enjoying its 
point in advance. 

*'*' She had just settled in Rome, and went to call upon 
a lady to whom she had a card of introduction. She 
found a room full of women sitting stiffly, who, as 
she entered, became silent and watched her present 
herself and take a chair. She was embarrassed for a 
moment, and spoke of the first thing that came into 
her mind, which happened to be her new apartment. 
As she talked she became more and more conscious of 
the high-toned stiffness of her audience, but weut on 
to speak of her salon^ so big, and barnlike, and grand, 
with its gilded panels and its crystal chandelier. 
* And now my only prayer is,' she said with a sigh, as 
she folded her hands demurely and with difficulty kept 
from laughing in the solemn faces about her, ^ that I 
may be able to live up to my parlor.' " 

The priest laughed heartily, and in his turn related 
an anecdote ; and so a social morning was passed while 
the ladies plied their needles, until, at one o'clock, came 
the warning to dress for dinner. 

Dinner was always a formal meal, even here in the 
country where the}* dined early, and afterwards for an 
hour the gentlemen smoked and drank their coffee in 
the loggia overlooking the lawn and the flower-garden 
beyond, while the ladies read, played duets upon the 
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piano, had a game of bezique, or joined the gentlemen, 
as suited their fancy. At five a saddle-horse was 
always brought to the door and the prince cantered 
away, not to return until dark. Sometimes his wife 
rode with him and occasionally Helen, for he was 
not fond of having more than one companion, and, 
as a matter of fact, preferred to go alone. The ladies 
and Leo (who was generally at bis mother's side) 
entered the carriage shortly after five, and when the 
priest was with them they usually left him at the 
college on their way home. At eight o'clock a light 
supper was served, and at ten the household separated 
for the night. A simple, healthful life, which Alessandra 
prophesied would do wonders for her pale friend. 

" What she needs is a change of air and scene," 
she had said. 

*'What she needs is a vindication," Pacini had 
replied ; " but God only knows how or when it is to 



come." 



Helen's cheeks did not grow red, nor did she lose the 
tired look which had come to her lately, and the prin- 
cess, as she watched her anxiously from day to day, 
began to think that Pacini was right. Even little 
Leo noticed Helen's failing health, and once, when, 
after a game of ball with her, he observed that her 
cheeks were red, he exclaimed joyfully : — 

" Now, Aunt Elena, you look like mamma." 

She put her hands to her glowing cheeks. '* Do 
you like me better this way, Leo ? " h 

*< Yes." 

«'Why?" 

"I have said it, — because you look more like my 



mamma." 
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"Do joa think your mamma is beaatiFul i"' asEea 
Helen, quizzicaUv. 

" My mamma? " and he locAed at Uer wonderingly. 
" Uy mamma U more beautiful tlian the BambtTM ! " 
and as Alessaudra remembered the admiration Ttth 
which he had gazed upon the painted doll, one day 
in the Church of the Ara Cffili, she appreciated bis 
intended compliment, and, catching him up in her 
arms, kissed him fondly. 

" But mamma," she said, " hasn't the power of the 
Bambino, or she would make Aunt Elena's cheeks grow 
full and red ; ba't it a pity?" 

" How does the .Bamliino do it?"aDd his dark brown 
eyes sought his mother's. 

"By the power of the blessed Jesus," she replied, 
stroking his hair. 

"Did God make the Bambino?" 

"Who knows? Leo will learn all about it when he 
is older." 

"Did God make Leo?" 

"Yes." 

"Surely?" 

" Surely." 

"Then why cannot Leo make Aunt Elena's cheeks 
red?" 

" Leo has done so ; now he must keep them red by 
playing with Aunt Elena every day ; " aud the mother 
kissed her idol passionately. 

So the little fellow seemed to believe it a duty to call 
hb " Aunt Elena " every day to a game of ball, and he 
watched her cheeks with a serious interest that was 
touching. 

Pacini bad come on the first Saturday and had 
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yed until Monday morning, and now they were ex- 
pecting him on the following day, which would again 
be Saturday, to remain over Sunday. He arrived laden 
with toys for Leo, and with bonbons for the ladies, and 
the evening was so enlivened by his songs, stories, and 
gossip, that even the prince remained in the salon un- 
til nearlj^ midnight. 

The next morning the}'' were all sitting on the lawn 
when Padre Martini arrived, and Helen noticed with 
surprise that a look of annoyance passed over the 
young Italian's face as he hastily shoved his watch, 
which he had been showing to Leo, into his pocket, 
and, putting his right hand behind his back, extended 
his first and little finger. His greeting to the priest 
was so cordial, however, that she almost forgot the 
circumstance when later they all started to walk to 
the chapel where Padre Martini was to ofiSciato. Pa- 
cini happened to be walking with her behind the 
others. 

" I think it's a bore to go to church on such a lovely 
day," he said, regretfully. 

" Probably it will do you good ; for I don't doubt 
you are usually a truant," she replied. 

'*But it depends, — do you like him?" indicating 
the priest a few paces ahead. 

'' Immensely ; don't you ? " 

" No ; I don't think I like any priest." 

*'*' But he is so simple and charming, and the most 
liberal of men in his views." 

" Tes ; but he's a priest, and we Italians don't care 
for priests." 

** But, for a priest^ you like him, don't you? " 

** No ; he has — so they say — the ' evil eye.' " 
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Helen looked at him, expecting to see him smile, but 
he was serious. 

^^ Nonsense! Do you believe in such stuff?" and 
then she remembered the secret sign with his fingers 
when the priest appeared. 

"No," he replied, slowly, "no; I don't suppose I 
really believe in it." 

" But you made the usual tslismanic sign." 

" Yes ; but it doesn't cost anything to make that." 

" Then you do believe a little in the evil eye? " 

" No ; but no one knows ; so it's a simple thing to 
take the precaution." 

" But how can any one suppose such a charming old 
man, with that bright, benevolent face, has the evil 
eye?" 

" Well, I only know that I saw the princess break a 
cream-pitcher one evening just as he came in the room, 
and my brother's gun exploded one day out here just 
after the Padre Martini had been handling it, and I've 
heard since that the students at the college say he has 
the evil eye." 

Helen laughed aloud. " I always have supposed," 
she said, " that the intelligent Italians scoffed at such 
superstition ; but here I am brought face to face with 
it." 

" Well, laugh at me as much as you please," he 
replied, ruefully ; " I suppose I deserve it ; but deliver 
me from all priests; I don't like any of them." As 
they arrived at the door of the chapel, and Helen 
passed within, leaving him to worship near the door, 
he bowed, and said, "Pray for me, for I need grace 
to bear the affliction of wasting this hour." Then, 
glancing at his watch, he stai*ted nervously, and ex- 
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claimed, " Dio mio^ it has stopped ! " and, without 
ceremony, left the church. 

After dinner the prince, Padre Martini, and Pacini 
smoked until the prince's horse was brought, and then, 
as the weather seemed unsettled, the others decided not 
to drive, but to walk over the spacious grounds. The 
priest and Helen were ahead, while Alessandra, Pacini, 
and Leo followed. After a while they stopped on the 
brow of a hill to rest, and enjoy the extended view, 
and when they moved again Pacini took Padre Marti- 
ni's place, and, as his pace was quicker than that of the 
aged prelate, Helen and himself were soon a number 
of yards in advance of the others. 

" You came near seeing a friend of ours yesterday," 
said Pacini. 

"Who?" 

" Altieri ; he came out with me for a breath of fresh 
air, and drove with me to the gate." 

The color came to the young girl's cheeks. 

" Why didn't he come in? " she asked, as naturally 
as she could. 

" For two reasons : he didn't wish to force himself 
upon the princess, whom he doesn't know ; and, in the 
second place, he had to catch the train back to 
Rome." 

There was a pause. 

" Perhaps he didn't care to come in," she said. 

*' On the contrary, I know he wished very much to 
see you ; but he thought it due to you that he should 
not ; that was his main reason for turning back." 

"How is he?" 

" Pretty well ; but he's working tremendously. He 
is terriblv in earnest, and his work seems to accumu- 
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late constantly. He sent his greetings and best wishes 
to you." 

^^ Thank you and him, and when you see him tell him 
I think often of his work, and that I am very well, and 
— and quite happy." 

Pacini looked at her attentively. 

^^ You are contented here?" he asked. 

'^ Very ; the princess is as kind as though she were 
a sister." 

^^ She has a true heart," he exclaimed, impulsively ; 
"loving you once, you may count upon her al- 
ways." 

'' What she has done for me, in the face of all Rome, 
shows her good, noble heart." 

He walked on without speaking, and then sighed 
deeply. 

"I am glad you like each other," he said at last; 
" she, like yourself, needs love and sympathy." 

Helen glanced at him with surprise, and he added, 
" All women do ; and she gets mighty little at home ; 
you have, therefore, become very dear to her." 

" Do you really think so? " 

" I know it. She was speaking of it just now. I 
hope you will stay with her as long as you can." 

" I should like to stay a long time ; but my brother 
will soon join me ; and, besides, the princess is going 
North early next month." 

He sighed again. Indeed, he seemed decidedly low- 
spirited. 

"You are very fond of her, I know," she said. 
" You must miss her when she is away." 

" I do. I could not miss her more," and his voice 
trembled with the intensity of his feeling. 
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Both walked on in silence for some time. Helen 
spoke first: — 

" Why don't you suggest to Monsignor Altieri that 
he go into the country and rest for a few weeks ? " 

" I did to-day, but he has so much on hand. You 
know he has started a day-school for children, and an 
evening school for artisans, to be followed by others 
as fast as he can organize them: one for teachers, 
another for soldiers, another for young tradesmen, and 
so forth. Besides these, he will soon organize societies 
in various parts of Italy to spread his ideas, enlighten 
the people, and gradually teach them that there may 
be a national religion in sympathy with the national 
welfare." 

*'And does he do all this alone?" 

'^ By no means. He has several valuable assistants 
in Rome, and he has offers of support and assistance 
from many parts of Italy." 

'* But without him the wprk would lose its impetus ; 
he should be careful not to break down. Why don't 
you tell him so ? " 

''I did to-daj^, and he replied in this way: *My 
dear Pacini, the people of Italy are thirsting for a 
religion that is pure and patriotic, told to them in their 
own tongue, that they may understand and make it a 
part of their daily lives. Their pleas come to me from 
aU parts, from the Marches, Tuscany, the Abruzzi, and 
Naples. Can I run away and neglect these thirsting 
men and women?' I ask you. Miss Rathborne, what 
answer should I have made?" 

"That years of reasonable work are better for his 
cause than days of overwork to be stopped suddenly, 
perhaps permanently." 
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*' May I tell him that yon say so? '* 

*^ Certainly, if it will do any good ; but I don't wish 
to appear impertinent." 

^^ I think Altieri wonld regard any utterance of yours 
as a divine revelation." 

She looked pained. ^^ Don't talk in that way," she 
said; "I don't like it." 

*'rm very sorry to have offended you; but all the 
same I know he believes you to be a saint." 

" But you know better, and you know I'm not a fool, 
nor even an uncommonly silly girl, therefore you 
shouldn't repeat such things. Monsignor Altieri 
exaggerates very much the sacrifices I've made. They 
are not burdens — or, if so, they are much lighter 
than he supposes." 

He looked at her pale cheeks, the dark circles about 
her eyes, and, as he recalled how she had failed physi- 
cally of late he shook his head doubtfully. 

"I hope you will practise 3-our precepts, and not 
neglect your own health," he said. 

Looking directly into his face, she spoke earnestly : — 

"Signer Pacini, if I'm not quite myself, it's not 
because I'm unhappy, it's because I'm unreasonable. 
I am responsible for my present position, and I have 
the approval of my conscience, the respect of Mon- 
signor Altieri, and the good-will and confidence of a 
few true friends here, while my brother and friends at 
home will never believe any word against me. But 
to one who had never known this side of life it is gall- 
ing, and I fret and chafe under it in a way that is as 
wicked as it is weak. I long to be vindicated, and to 
triumph over my enemies, and, sometimes, I am con- 
sumed by a fierce hatred of those who have publicly 
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affronted me, or turned from me scornfully. Now, this 
is all wrong, and I have hours, yes, days, of dreadful 
contrition, and that is what wears upon me. Now you 
can understand why I am struck with remorse when 
you tell me that any one thinks me a saint. But don't 
tell liim^'^ — and her tired face grew pleading, — " for it 
would only worry him, and — and, besides, I'd rather 
have his good opinion, even undeservedly." 

"Do you doubt my discretion ? " 

" No, of course not ; but be careful, for he would have 
such a revulsion of feeling that " — her lip trembled and 
the words seemed to choke her — " that I believe he'd 
despise me ; " and she breathed deeply and audibly in 
her excitement. 

Pacini was silent. Her words made a profound im- 
pression upon him, and it took but little thought to 
realize their full meaning. 

" She does not dare risk the effect upon Altieri of 
what she confides to me so freely," thought he. " It's 
as clear as daylight — poor child, and he a priest!" 
The soft-heai*ted fellow's eyes grew moist, and he made 
an excuse of turning to look for their companions, to 
wipe them. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

DuBiNO the following week Padre Martini visited flie 
Tilla daOy, and had many a chat with the princess and 
Helen, and many a game with Leo. On Friday after- 
noon he did not come, and, as Alessandra was not 
feeling very well, Helen suggested to Leo that they 
take a stroll together. So they walked smartly for an 
honr, while Helen told the little fellow, in Italian, the 
story of '' Jack the Giant-Eiller,'' to his immense 
delight. The road ran through a grove, and before 
turning back they sat down to rest under the bonghs 
of an old chestnut-ti*ee. Presently the sound of hoofs 
was heard, and immediately the prince appeared npon 
his favorite horse. He reined up when he reached 
them, and told them that his horse was going lame 
and he had decided to return. 

" Take me with you, papa," pleaded Leo. 

The prince smiled affectionately upon the boy. 

" Can you ride in front and hold on tightly? *' 

" Yes, papa. Do take me ; it will be such fun ! " 

*' But would you leave Aunt Elena alone ? " 

The child looked distressed. '' I hadn't thought of 
Aunt Elena ; couldn't you take her behind?" 

The prince and Helen laughed heartily. 

"Go, dear Leo," said Helen ; "I don't mind walking 
home alone ; I shall be only half an hour behind you." 

" Shall we leave you? " asked the prince, doubtfully. 

" Certainly ; the boy wishes to ride, and I don't mind 
being left." 
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So, in a moment, she saw them disappear around 
a bend in the road, little Leo riding proudly in front 
of his father. 

Helen sat for a few moments, and then started 
after them. She had not gone far when she noticed 
a priest, walking toward her slowly. She glanced 
at his face in passing, and, turning impulsively, ex- 
claimed : — 

"Giuseppe! " 

The young man stopped and regarded her curiously. 

" Dio mio I Is it you, signorina ? " 

" Yes ; I am very glad to meet j'ou." 

He looked up and down the road anxiously. 

" I must not stop," he said. 

" But I wish to speak with you." 

" Signorina, it would be very dangerous for me to be 
seen talking with you ; pray permit me to pass on ; " 
and he made a movement as if to leave her. Helen 
was in despair, for she felt that an opportunity had 
come which was not to be lost, and she looked 
anxiously for a secluded place where they could talk 
with more privacy. She saw above her an embank- 
ment shaded by thick trees. 

" Let us go up there," she suggested. 

*' It will be better for us not to speak together ; have 
consideration for me, signorina." 

"I have had more consideration for you than for 
myself ; you must hear what I have to say — come ! " 
and she led the way to a sheltered spot under a tree, 
a dozen 3*ards from the road. 

He followed with evident reluctance ; but there was 
something about the stern young girl which compelled 
him to obey her. 
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^'Yon remember me?" she said, taming to him. 

*' Perfectly, signorina." 

*' You know that I delivered yonr message?" 

"Yes." 

' ^ You know that I have been f aitibf ul to my promise ?" 

" Thank God, yes ! " 

'* Do you know the consequences to me ? " 

'' No ; " and he looked anxiously in her face. 

" I dared not take any one with me to the mon- 
signore's, and I was seen to enter his apartment. I was 
obliged to wait for him until a late hour. I returned 
home alone, and the next day all Borne talked of me 
and of him. Good women turned from me. Honest 
Christians looked askance at him. His usefulness 
suffered. My reputation perished, and I was forced 
to leave the friends with whom I was. Your own sister 
refused to live with such a woman, and to-day I am 
worse than dead — I am tainted I " She paused a 
moment, and then added, passionately, " What future 
have I? Better none than that which is before me! 
I am a vile thing in the eyes of the world. They 
shrink from me as from a leper, and cr}', ^Unclean.'" 
Her eyes blazed, andj coming close to him, she de« 
manded, " Do I deserve this? " 

" No ; you have suffered a great wrong ; " and 
his heart burned with pit}' as he noted her changed 
appearance. 

"I have been faithful, then, to my promise, — you 
believe it?" 

He bowed his head. "But I could not prevent 
this," he said. "Do you regret having gone to the 
monsignore ? " 

She looked far through the overhanging trees and 
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into the blue sky beyond, and a smile came to her lips, 
and her face was illumined with a joy which caused him 
to marvel. 

*' No," she said ; " no, I don't regret it ; I would do it 
again a thousand times to gain the same end. But is 
my penalty necessary f Convince me that it is, and I'll 
never speak nor think a word of complaint again so 
long as I live." 

He did not reply immediately, but stood looking at 
her sadly. 

"Yes, signorina," he said, at last; "I fear it is 
necessary." 

She passed her hand over her eyes, as though to 
see him better. 

" Do you mean to tell me there is no escape ; that I 
must bear this disgrace all my life ? " 

He sighed. "You are terribly to be pitied, signorina ; 
but I see no alternative." 

She seemed stunned. 

" I had better go now," he said. " I bid you good- 
by, signorina ; " and he moved toward the road. Re- 
called to the necessity of action she sprang after him, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

"Do you realize what you are doing?" she demanded. 
" You have made me despised ; I ask you for justice, 
and you treat me as though it bored you to disciiss the 
matter. I'll not endure it I You shall listen to me 
until I dismiss you, which I will do when I'm through 
with you." 

"You misjudge me, signorina. I pity you — God 
only knows how much ; but I am powerless, and words 
are useless." He made a motion as if to move on. 

" So you would leave me in this terrible position 
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withont even telling me why it is necessary ; as though 
it were some penance yoa thought fit to put upon me. 
Indeed, sir, you underrate the circumstances, and you 
misjudge me." 

He turned and looked full into her face, with flashing 
ej'es. 

*'Well?" he said. 

*' Do you wish the truth made known?" 

'< You had better strike me dead ! " 

" What stands in my way?" 

His voice was low, but trembled with excitement, as 
he replied slowly : — 

" Your sacred promise^ given in a church of Ghdl!" 

She had become so accustomed to believing that, event- 
ually, the priest would vindicate her, that her expecta- 
tion had grown into a conviction ; therefore his words and 
all that they implied struck her with overwhelming force. 

She looked at the priest anxiously, clasping her 
hands together in an effort to control her excitement. 

"I know I am in your power," she said ; " but you 
are human, and you must pity me. Try to realize my 
position. Think of your own sister placed as I am, 
disgraced and despised unjustlj-. What would 30U 
say to the only man on earth who could vindicate 
her?" 

He leaned against a tree, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

The pleading girl came nearer and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

*' Will you not at least tell me what keeps you from 
admitting the truth ? " 

He was silent. She walked away a few paces, and 
then, turning suddenly, demanded : — 
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" What is it? Surely, I have a right to know.' 

He looked away, and was still silent. 

" Is it conscience? " 

" I have taken oaths." 

" You have taken no oath to connive at wicked- 



ness." 



*' But I have a duty to my Church." 
" Have you none to the man who has been so kind 
to your family and to you? Have you no duty to me, 
an innocent and helpless woman ? Is your Church the 
guardian of crime ? " 

It was a moment before he replied : — 
" I warned the monsignore ; was that nothing? " 
" A heathen would have done it! You did your 
duty, nothing more." 

" But I have my obligations to my Order." 
" And to truth and virtue and your fellow-man." He 
remained silent. *' Sir," — and she drew herself to her 
full height, — "you are a coward! This can be no 
question of conscience, because if your Order compels 
you to abet wickedness, you are already a perjurer and 
a traitor in having disclosed what you did to me. No, 
you are afraid to tell the truth ; you fear the conse- 
quences, and because of this fear you would sacrifice 
the man who has lifted you and yours above the 
brutes, and blight the life of an innocent woman. In 
some way justice will be done. In the eyes of men you 
shall yet rank with Judas Iscariot, and the judgment 
of God will link your lot with his." 

The wretched youth shrank before her and sank 
upon his knees. 

"Holy Mother of God, what shall I do!" he ex-- 
claimed. 
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^' Stop ! " and, thoroughly aroused, she stood above 
him qaivering wilh excitement. ''Never again dare 
to supplicate the Mother of Jesus while you yourself 
would crucify virtue ! " 

He gazed upon her awe-stricken, as she con- 
tinued : — 

" Have you no pity? No manhood? No conscience? 
My promise keeps me silent; but what forbids your 
speaking? Are you truly such a coward?" 

*' No," he said, proudly ; *' I am not a coward." 

" I do not believe you, for there can be no other 



reason." 



He covered his face with his hands and rocked back- 
ward and forward. " I do not know — I do not know," 
he cried ; " I loved my Church once," and he groaned 
with the anguish of his smitten soul. '' Now I am 
not sure that I love her more than myself — Grod 
help me!" 

" You have to choose between right and wrong. It 
is clear you have already done a good deed; the 
question now is, will you turn back, and be the ally of 
those whose sin you have denounced? You need not 
stay with those whom you must abhor. The world is 
large, and God's work is not confined to any people or 
peculiar order." 

He did not repel the suggestion, and, watching 
him eagerly, she felt that her words had made an 
impression. 

"If you will relieve me of this stigma I will pro- 
vide you with sufficient money to get beyond the 
reach of vengeance, and to live independently of 
your Order. I am rich, and ypu know I keep my 
word. I do not propose to bribe you to teU the 
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truth ; but I will, so far as I can, protect you in telling 
it." 

He uncovered his face and seemed to be pondering 
her words. 

"Don't weigh chances," she said; " don't measure 
results ; decide to do what is right, and that being 
your fixed purpose we may consider the material 
part." 

He passed his hand over his forehead as though con- 
fused. " No, signorina," he said, " I am not a cow- 
ard, nor do I wish money. In this you are unjust ; 
but I cannot blame you, for you have suffered greatlj*. 
Let me speak frankly. When I left Monsignor Altierl 
to go to college I judged the whole Church by him, its 
representative whom I knew best, and I revered it to 
the utmost depths of my soul. Then I studied its tradi- 
tions and history under the guidance of men so expe- 
rienced and gifted that my boyish enthusiasm became 
man's complete consecration. Then I took my vows 
and began my practical experience. I was pure and 
earnest, and my ideal was an exalted one." He 
shuddered. " You cannot imagine what my experi- 
ence was : beaten from one stronghold to another, 
clinging always to the last tenaciously, as a son to his 
faith in his mother. My associates were human, with 
selfish, sordid aims ; while I, inexperienced in worldly 
affairs and methods, judged all things by the divine 
standard. One day, in my anguish, I crept into a 
cell in an unfrequented part of the convent to com- 
mune with myself and pray. Suddenly I heard voices, 
and, resenting any disturbance, I went to an inner 
room, perfectly dark and for years unused, and 
throwing myself upon the damp, stone seat, gave way 
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to my disappointment and sorrow. The voices did 
not pass away, but grew more distinct, and pres- 
ently I heard them within the outer cell. I presumed 
that the intruders were my companions, and that they 
would soon ffo out again into the air. They remained, 
however, and, withdrawing into the darkest part of the 
room, came near the entrance of the inner cell, where 
I lay within a few feet of them. I was silent at first, 
because I wished to hide m}^ emotion; I remained 
silent afterwards because of the words I heard in con- 
nection with the name of Altieri. At last some one 
said that one who had been a friend of Altieri's must 
be found who would betray him in the interest of the 
Church, and my name was suggested. I did not rec- 
ognize the voices, nor could I identify them. I 
only know that I was half stunned, and that my heart 
was well-nigh broken with shame and horror. I made 
up my mind that, come what might, Altieri should 
be warned. I was confident that I would be approached 
soon in reference to the matter, and I thought it better 
to undertake the work than leave it to an enemy of my 
old benefactor. I tried to contrive some way to warn 
him before I should be entrusted with any confidence 
that would cause them to watch me. In this I failed., 
for that night the superior sent for me, and, after a 
few general questions, began to ask me about my early- 
life. I mentioned, casually, that Altieri had been my 
first instructor, and the superior pretended to be sur- 
prised, and asked me many questions about him. In 
answering, I spoke of the monsignore with some 
bitterness, half concealed, but apparently heartfelt. 
The superior's face lit up in response to my seeming 
emotion, yet he controlled instantly this manifestation 
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of feeling. He spoke with sorrow of Altieri's course, 
and this gave me an opportunity of deepening the 
impression I had made. Little by little, under the 
encouragement of my apparent hatred of this powerful 
enemy of my Church, the superior became less guarded, 
until — in a word — he laid before me the part he 
wished me to play in his accursed plot, the main 
features of which he entrusted to me, promising me 
high consideration should I succeed. 

" I considered every possible way of communicating 
secretly and quickl}' with Altieri, and at last thought 
of the plan of telling my sister. I knew 3*our habit of 
going to the festivals at St. Peter's. The rest you 
know. One of my companions, that afternoon, sus- 
pected that I had communicated with you in some 
way. When the plot was frustrated it was generally 
believed that I had warned Altieri ; but no one could 
prove it while you and he were silent, and thus far 
I've escaped punishment, although I know that they 
hope eventually to convict me. I beard afterwards 
that there was a scandal connected with the mon- 
signore, and I wondered if you were the lady ; but I 
did not think much about you ; I thought always of 
him and of my Church. You cannot know how I 
have suffered. I have been nearly frantic with diverse 
feelings. Should I vindicate my benefactor at the 
expense of my Church? A thousand, ten thousand 
times I have cried, 'What is my duty? O God, show 
me my duty ! '" He closed his eyes and his lips 
moved as if in prayer. 

At length he spoke again : — 

" Signorina, nothing can be worse than what I am 
now experiencing. I wish sincerely to do what is 
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right; but I do not feel called upon to sacrifice my 
liberty and usefulness, even if I can bi*ing myself to 
state the truth." He was silent for several minutes : 
then his face grew stern, and his clasped hands trembled 
violently, as he said, in a low tone, ''It is decided! 
I will go to another land, and do what I can for the 
cause to which my life is consecrated. I will accept 
enough money to take me where I will go, and I wUl 
meet 3'ou when you wish, and do whatever you may 
ask ! " 

Helen could scarcely credit her senses. She paused 
to control her excitement ; while her companion, as if 
to gain strength for the fulfilment of his resolution, 
prayed silently. 

" Come, Sunday, to the villa of the Prince Tolozzi," 
she said, '' and there make a written statement of the 
truth, before witnesses." 

"I will do so;" and then he added, "My state- 
ment shall be kept a secret for ten days after I make 
it.''" 

"Certainly; you shall have every opportunity of 
getting awa}' in safety." 

" At what hour shall 1 come?" 

" At eleven, precisely." 

" I will be punctual." 

The sun was sinking below the horizon, and Helen 
felt that there was nothing to be gained by further 
words ; so she bade him go, while she would remain 
where she was for a few moments, lest some of his 
companions might by chance see them together. The 
poor fellow came forward, and, kneeling humbly, took 
her hand and kissed it. 
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*' Signorina," be said, <' I am about to make a 
terrible plunge into a new world ; pray for me ; " and, 
rising, be turned from ber, and in a moment bad dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

When Helen neared the villa she was joined by 
the prince, who, as it was growing dark, had walked 
down the road to meet her. He was struck b}* her 
strong step, the unusual brightness of her eyes, and 
her high color. 

" Your walk seems to have done you good," he said, 
amiably. " You come back looking ready for a race." 

She laughed excitedlj^. 

''I have had a glorious walk. I never was so 
happy in my life as at this moment." 

^^ Indeed! I think if happiness can be found so 
easily I will walk after it myself up this road." He 
looked at her quizzically. ^' But perhaps old men 
cannot find it." 

She only laughed. 

" If I hadn't gone over the road I should suspect, 
from your red cheeks and sudden spirits, that you had 
met some young man who had found it." 

" Perhaps I did ; who knows? " 

^' I can swear that I only met a demure priest ; any 
worthy knight must have leaped the hedge after I 
passed." 

" Well, perhaps the priest was my knight." 

'^ He ? No, I have met him often taking his evening 
exercise, and muttering his Ave Maria, and Fll vow 
that you could not have made his acquaintance without 
speaking first." 

"And who knows? — perhaps that's what I did!" 
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She was so excited that she enjoyed this toying with 
the facts. 

" Well, if he knows the secret of imparting such 
life and color, he ought to swallow the recipe, poor 
boy ! " 

She laughed lightly', and, leaving him, ran up to 
Alessandra's room, unable to conceal her happiness. 
The door was open, and, glancing into an oval mirror 
which hung upon the opposite wall, she caught the 
reflection of the princess, writing at a table by the light 
of a German student lamp. 

She knocked, and asked if she might enter. 

Alessandra looked up happily, as she recognized the 
voice. 

Helen, rushing across the room, threw herself upon 
her knees, and, burying her face in the lap of her 
friend, sobbed hysterically. 

" Why, my dear child, what is it?" asked the as- 
tonished lady. " Have you heard bad news? Has any 
one " — 

" No, no," Helen interrupted. " No ; but I'm so 
happy and excited that I can't help it ! " 

The princess stroked her hair affectionately. 

" This isn't my idea of a jollification," she said, 
smilingly. 

" Oh, but I have such news for you ! " and as Helen 
looked up, her face beamed with joy in spite of her 
tears. 

" I'm very glad, dearest. What is it? Tell me." 

" My trouble is over, and I'm at liberty to tell you 
almost everything, and get you to help me." 

The princess took the happy face between her hands 
and looked into it searchingly. 
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" Do you mean it? Are you yourself? " 

" Do I mean it? Yes ; thanks be to God, who has 
given me the victory ! " 

"Amen!" and the eyes that seldom were wet grew 
moist, and, folding her arms over the head of her friend, 
the princess permitted her tears to fall unchecked, as 
she strove to realize what she had heard, and to ex- 
press her overmastering emotion. Silentlj' the two 
young women embraced each other and mingled their 
glad tears. 

It is all very well for us men, whose natures are not 
so emotional, to smile at the tears of women, and to 
shake our heads dubiously at their easy inception, 
whether in ]oy or grief ; but let us not forget, in the 
pride of our greater gi'ip upon our emotions, that the 
mighty heart of Him whose manhood was perfect, once 
overflowed — touched by a woman's tears. 

The princess was the first to speak. 

" Will you tell me to-night, dear Helen ; even now 
perhaps? " 

" I wish to tell you now, as some preparations are 
necessary and I need your advice. No, let me stay 
here," she said, as her companion drew a chair tow- 
ard her. " In the first place, you know that I made 
the acquaintance of Monsignor Altieri at Albano, 
when I met with my accident ; then he called frequently 
at Captain Wrexel's apartment, and we became friends. 
For this reason, and another which I am not at lib- 
erty to tell you just yet, a priest, who overheard a 
scheme concerning Monsignor Altieri, disclosed to me 
what he had heard, begging me to warn him. There 
was no time to be lost, and I went alone to the mon- 
signore's apartment. He was not at home, and I 
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waited nearly two hours before he came, and it was 
after eight o'clock when I got home. You know the 
rest up to my experience this evening." 

"But," the princess interrupted, "why have you 
not told this much before?" 

"Because I gave my word of honor that I would 
not betray the priest, and to have told the facts would 
almost surely have fastened suspicion upon him." 

"O you noble little martyr!" and Alessandra 
kissed her friend fervently. 

" To-night I met the priest by accident, as I was 
walking home, shortly after the prince and Leo had 
Icflb me, and he has agreed to come here on Sunday, 
at eleven, and make a written statement before wit- 
nesses, and then I'm to give him money, to take him 
to some other country. After waiting ten days — to 
give him a chance to get away — I shall be at liberty 
to prove my innocence and justify everj'thing. Con- 
gratulate me, Alessandra ; tell me I am awake, and 
that I am sane ; " and the overwrought girl looked 
eagerly into her friend's face. 

" My dear girl, I cannot tell 3'ou what I feel ; I 
can only say that I love you as a sister, and that 
your honor and happiness are as dear to me as my own. 
Need I tell you that I am overjoyed ? I am, indeed ! I 
am nearly as happy as you are, and that is saying a 
great deal." 

" NoW, what must I do? " asked Helen, for she was 
too excited to think calmly, and, closing her eyes, she 
laid her head upon the knees of Alessandra who 
passed her cool hand over the throbbing temples as she 
sat thinking. 

" It seems to me that the first thing to do," she 
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said presently, " is to send for" — She started, and 
ceased speaking, her eyes fixed upon the oval mirror. 
Helen waited for her to continue, and then, glancing 
up, saw her strained eyes still bent upon the glass, 
as though she had seen an evil spirit. The startled 
girl turned and peered into the shadow, but saw 
nothing, and looked again at the princess. Her eyes 
were now closed, and her liand was pressed to her 
heart, while a drop of blood trickled from her lip, 
which she had unconsciously bitten in her excitement. 

"What is it?" asked Helen, taking her gently by 
the shoulders. 

The princess smiled faintly, and replied, with an 
effort, "Nothing, dear, I only grew a trifle faint; 
your story has overpowered me a little. Leave me 
until after supper, and I'll lie down." 

Helen would have stayed to watch over her; 
but the princess insisted upon being alone so strenu- 
ously, almost pleadiugly, that Helen thought it kinder 
to leave her. 

At supper Helen was more quiet, but still her 
cheeks were red and her eyes very bright. The prince 
was surprised to catch a glimpse of this buoyant side 
of her nature, and wondered what could have come 
over her. He was all tlxe more puzzled because his 
wife, who was very pale and strangely excited, had 
been questioning him about the priest whom he had 
met upon the road, and had charged him not to tell 
Helen of her curiosity. Could this girl have had a 
secret romance concerning this priest? But such 
subjects were not in his line, and he dismissed the 
idea indifferentl3\ 

After supper Helen went to her room, where the 
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princess had agreed to follow her, and presently the 
latter came in. Helen was shocked at her appearance : 
her face was pale, her hands trembled ; she seemed 
weak, and her eyes looked strained and hard. Helen 
put her arm around her friend, and inquired gently 
how she felt ; but, to her surprise, the princess drew 
away, and, seating herself upon a lounge, rather 
formally replied: — 

" Oh, I am all right now ; please don't speak of it 
again. I came here to talk of you and your affairs." 

Helen was puzzled, but she did not pursue the sub- 
ject. 

"Have you had time to think, over what I told 
you?" she asked. 

The princess bent her head. 

" Well, 'dear, what do 3'ou advise ? " 

Alessandra turned down the light a little, and, taking 
a fan, shaded her eyes with it as she sat thinking. 

When she replied her voice seemed mechanical and 
her manner perfunctory: "I advise you to send for 
Signor Pacini to represent Monsignor Altieri. If you 
wish, I will be present, and, as tl^e matter must be 
kept a secret, perhaps it will be as well not to have 
aoy more witnesses, for they are not necessary, and a 
large number might frighten the priest." 

" That's reasonable and sound advice ; but what 
do you think of sending for Monsignor Altieri him- 
self?" 

" Do so if you wish, but it seems to me more 
dignified not to send for him. Yours was an act of 
simple humanity, and you would have done it for any 
other man as willingly as for Altieri. Now I should 
feel inclined to vindicate myself without reference 
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to him. I should try to give the whole affair as 
impersonal a tone as I could ; do yon see my meaning ? 
Altieri's presence can add nothing to your vindica- 
tion ; he can only confirm afterwards, in his own way, 
the truth of the priest's statement. Don't mix him up 
in it any more than is necessary; that's my advice, 
but you must decide." 

" I'm sure I don't wish Monsignor Altieri to be here 
especially," protested Helen, with surprising zeal. 

" Then I wouldn't ask him ; and now take my advice 
and go to bed soon, and, if possible, do not think any 
more about the matter." 

" But I must send or go to Signer Pacini to-morrow, 
that he may be sure to be here on Sunday, at eleven ; 
and I must also get some mone3^" 

" How much money do you wish? " 

^' I shall need fifty thousand francs in large notes ; 
and I shall put them in a pocket-book, so that the 
poor fellow won't examine the amount until he goes 
away." 

" Have you so large an amount in Rome? " 

Helen looked nonplussed. " No," she said ; " I 
hadn't thought of that; what shall I do?" 

"You had better go yourself to the city to-morrow 
morning and the prince wiU go also to arrange it for 
you, and perhaps you can persuade Pacini to come 
back with you in the evening. But, Helen dear, don't 
tell the prince a word of all this ; let me tell him. 
He's very queer, and especially about priests." 

" Very well, and a thousand thanks ! What a dear, 
true friend j'ou have been to me ; how can I ever 
be grateful enough ! " and, with unusual impulse, she 
threw her arms around her friend. 
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The princess shuddered. " Ugh ! how cold I am ! " 
she said. " Feel my hands ; they are like ice. I 
wonder if I am going to be ill." 

" Oh, don't speak of such a thing ! " 

'* And why not? I should not care." 

" But think of those who love you ! " 

She laughed bitterly. 

''It would be a tear, a flower, and a good rid- 
dance." ' 

" Alessandra, how can you speak so? Have you not 
a husband ? Have vou not a host of friends ? What 
about all those who depend upon your charity, and 
who adore you? Are my deep love and gratitude 
nothing to you? And Leo! — do you disbelieve in^ 
the sincerity of his love ? " 

A look of intense yearning came into the face of the 
mother, and she stepped forward, as though she would 
take Helen to her heart; then suddenly the fright- 
ened expression which had come into her face before 
supper^ appeared again, and, coldly touching her com- 
panion's cheek with her lips, she passed from the room. 

The next morning the prince and Helen, accom- 
panied by a maid, took the early train for Rome. 
They went directly to Pacini's office ; but were sur- 
prised to find that he had gone by the morning train to 
the villa to pass Sunday. 

"He didn't expect to go last evening," explained 
a clerk ; '' but this morning he came in for a moment, 
and said tliat, as he was not feeling very well, he had 
decided to run off earlier than usual." 

" He intended to give us a pleasant surprise," thought 
Helen; ''but I imagine I will surprise /lim when the 
time comes." 
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She went to the bank and drew the desired amoant, 
by the assistance of the prince, who wondered what 
she intended doing with so much money. Then, 
after making an appointment to meet two hoars 
later, they parted, and she and the maid went to the 
Corso to shop. 

It is a curious fact that no woman ever has a spare 
hour or two in anj' city under the sun which she can- 
not, and, as a rule, does not, occupy with shopping. It 
is not an immutable fact like certain laws of nature. 
Of course it is possible for a woman to pass an hour 
on Broadway or Regent street, the Palais Royal or 
the Corso, without making purchases, just as it is 
possible for an Italian to talk earnestly to 3'ou without 
coming to a stand-still every fifty yards ; but the excep- 
tions are noteworthy. 

When they returned to the villa they were met by 
Padre Martini, wlio said that Pacini had arrived in the 
morning, suffering from a violent headache, and that 
he and the princess were taking a walk. He assisted 
Helen to alight from the carriage, and answered her 
cordial greeting in his usual fatherly way. 

" But, figlia mia^** he said, gallantly, " where did you 
get this unusual color ? " 

"Upon the Corso," she replied, gayly. " You see 
Fm becoming a real Roman." 

" Is it warranted to last?" 

" This particular tint will, I think, not wear off soon." 

" And I hope you bought, also, a large stock of 
your new e3'e-brightener." 

"That," said the prince, "Miss Rathborne found 
on the road between here and the grove yesterduy 
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*' Indeed ! Well, she has made a good use of it ; " 
and he nodded at her approvingly. 

Helen laughed and her color deepened. 

" ril go and change my dress,*' she said, '* and come 
right back, and we will try some new songs I have 
brought with me from Rome." 

" Bravo ! bravissimo ! " exclaimed the old priest ; 
*' and don't be too long, or I shall be cross. I have 
been here nearly three hours, two of which I passed 
sympathizing with the invalids (for the princess isn't 
herself to-day) , and for the last hour I've been trying 
to puzzle out that infernal American trick of yours 
with the fifteen blocks. Do hurry back and cheer me 
up a little ! " 

The young girl ran lightly up the stairs, and Padre 
Martini heard her singing happily, and a smile played 
over his face as he slapped his fat legs and took a 
pinch of snuff from the silver box, which had been 
freshlv filled. 

Helen soon reappeare.l, and seated herself at the 
piano, where her old friend joined her. But she was 
restless, being impatient to speak with Pacini of the 
morrow ; so, after playing for a few moments, she 
announced that the pieces disappointed her, and pro- 
posed that they should go outside. There, in an easy- 
chair, they found Pacini. He did not seem to see 
them. Helen quietly took a chair opposite him, and 
he looked up. 

" Miss Helen, how do you do ! " he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet. 

" I am sorry to have disturbed you," she said, gayly ; 
'* especially as you were considerate enough not to 
disturb me." 
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^'I have only been back a few moments, and I 
stayed here to listen to you." 

" Is your hearing far-sighted, as it were, or does 
my voice sound better at a distance ? " 

'' I am sorry to learn that I missed a call from you 
in town," he said, as he reseated himself. 

She bowed low. "jE? troppo gentile! But I hear 
that you are not well." 

*' No, I am not very well to-day." 

" It's the sirocco" asserted Padre Martini. 

The younger man turned his glance upon the speaker, 
but did not reply. 

" I think the sirocco is a blessing to this commu- 
nity," said Helen. " It keeps half of Rome out of the 
doctor's clutches. If you have a cold, or a fever, or 
indigestion, instead of dosing yourselves with drugs 
you calmly say, ' The sirocco blows to-day,' and bj- the 
time the tramontana comes nature has made you well, 
and you bless the north wind." 

But Pacini did not smile. He seemed grave and 
preoccupied. 

"How is the princess?" continued Helen. "I 
haven't seen her to-day." 

" She's under the weather also." 

" Where is she, — in her room ? " 

'' Yes. She felt so unwell that she said she would 
go and lie down." 

" Poor thing ! I'll go and see if I can do anything 
for her." 

"Excuse me," said the priest; "but I wouldn't 
disturb her. She is very nervous to-day, and repose 
is the best thing for her." 

"I feel as though her illness were my fault," she 
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replied. *' I excited her last evening by something I 
told her." 

An expression passed over Pacini's face which sur- 
prised and puzzled Helen. His brows contracted, his 
face grew dark, and he seemed sullen, almost angry. 

" That's all the more reason why you shouldn't go to 
her now," said the old counsellor. 

" Very well ; I'll do as you think best." 

"Besides, she will be coming downstairs soon, — 
don't you think so ? " and the speaker looked at Pacini. 

Pacini mumbled an answer without looking at his 
questioner. 

" I did not catch your words," persisted the other, 
leaning forward. 

*' I think she may ; or perhaps again she may not ; " 
and his tone was strangely impatient. 

" Yes," — and the priest looked at him sharply, — " I 
think so myself." 

"Perhaps I had better go and ask;" and the 
younger man made a motion as if to rise. 

" It's not necessary ; I don't care to know," said 
Padre Martini. 

" Oh, excuse me ! I thought perhaps you would like 
to see her before you went away." 

The mouth of the priest grew stern, and Helen 
noticed that his hand trembled »s he ftlt for his snuff- 
box. She felt sorry for the old man, and resented 
Pacini's rudeness. 

" Padre Martini is not going away," she exclaimed ; 
" I wish him to stay to supper, and so will Alessandra." 

' 'And so do I," Pacini said warmly ; " I am sure Padre 
Martini has not misunderstood me ; " and he looked 
at the priest with a mocking smile. " Padre Martini 
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has one of those frank, kindly natures that alvrays 
judge the young by their intentions, not by their 
words. He knows that I will fully share the enthusi- 
asm of the princess if he will consent to remain." 

The priest bowed gravely, and rose to his feet. 

" I should enjoy doing so," — and he did not betray 
the least annoyance, — '^ but I have an engagement at 
the college this evening. Good-night; and to-mor- 
row, in the afternoon, I will come to inquire after the 
invalids." 

Helen waited until he was out of hearing, and then 
turned to Pacini. '^ You should be ashamed to be dis- 
respectful to an old man like him," she said, indig- 
nantly. 

" I hate all priests," he retorted ; " and he is the one 
I hate most of all." 

" But you have no right to thrust your private feel- 
ings upon the world, and especially under such circum- 
stances. He is an honored guest here, and both the 
princess and I are very fond of him." 

He looked at her strangely. There was no resent- 
ment at her rebuke in his face ; there was no sugges- 
tion of the amusement he often seemed to feel when 
she took him to task, as she did occasionally ; he looked 
at her sadly. 

" Don't stare at me as if you thought I were out of 
my senses," she said. " Fm not a victim to the 
sirocco ! " 

" No ; but you mustn't trust any priest," and he 
spoke with unusual earnestness. '* If you do you will 
be terribly deceived." 

" Oh, fudge ! " and she laughed outright at him. 

He sprang to his feet and muttered an execration, 
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then walked away a few paces. She waited for him 
to return before speaking. 

" I have something to tell you that will contradict 
your theory," she said ; '' come, sit down and hear what 
it is while I have the chance to tell you." 

He resumed his seat. 

" To-morrow morning, at eleven o'clock, a priest, 
who has something to say of the greatest importance, is 
coming here. He need not say it unless he chooses to. 
If he speaks he becomes a fugitive. Yet he will come ; 
and he will speak, for the sake of doing justice to an 
honorable man and woman who have suffered by his 
silence." She looked at him with surprise, as he sat 
apparently unmoved, his hand shading his face. 

" Don't you comprehend me? " she cried. " Don't 
you understand to whom and what I refer? To- 
morrow, Signer Pacini, — Monsignor Altieri and I 
will be vindicated, and you shall be present ! " 

He looked at her without speaking, and then, ris- 
ing, came and took her hand gently in his. His 
breath seemed hot, and his voice was hollow and 
forced. 

" Are you sure of it? " he demanded. 

*' Perfectly." 

" Ma}' it not be a cursed lie?" 

" A lie ! " and she recoiled from him. 

" Yes ; Fd not trust a Jesuit." 

She was sorely disappointed at the way in which he 
received her glorious news, but beyond all other feel- 
ings she pitied him. 

It cost her an effort to control herself ; but she an- 
swered calmly : — 

" I wish you to be present as the friend of Mon- 
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signor Altieri, and I hope you will be very kind to the 
young priest, and not show your prejudice against his 
calling." 

But he was not himself at all to-day. He seemed 
unnerved and strangely excitable. Instead of making 
her the simple promise which she expected he struck 
the table a great blow, his eyes blazing angrily : — 

" They are devils, — all of them, — and I warn you 
not to trust them ! " 

Helen, startled b}^ his unaccountable passion, and 
offended as well, rose, and said coldly, '^ Signor 
Pacini, unless you can be calmer, I prefer not to 
remain." 

He struggled to master his excitement, and when he 
spoke Lis manner was much more natural. 

^' Pardon me. Miss Helen," he said ; '' but I am 
very nervous, and — and I'm very fond of Altieri and 
— and of my friends — and I hate the priests as birds 
hate snakes ! " 

She did not understand his incoherent reply, nor did 
she try to. 

She saw that he wished to excuse his conduct, and 
she did not deem it necessary to criticise his words 
closely. 

A servant announced supper, and they went in 
together. 

Alessandra was already in her place, and Helen, 
kissing her affectionately, expressed the hope that she 
was bettiT. 

*' I shall be myself in a day or two," she replied, 
with a faint smile. " Did you enjoy your trip to the 
city ? " 

'' Verj- much, and how did you pass tlie day?" 
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The princess dropped the cup which she held in her 
hand and it was smashed to atoms. 

In the confusion which followed (for the tea was 
emptied in her lap) the conversation ceased, and she 
was the first to speak. 

" Ah me ! " she sighed, — '* a broken cup means a 
broken circle." 

"WeU, that's all right," said Pacini, with a sem- 
blance of his usual spirits. " It's Padre Martini 
who couldn't stay to supper. As Miss Helen thinks I 
am to blame I'll replace the cup, if Ginori can get 
one." 

"When is he coming again ? " asked the princess, 
without looking up. 

"To-morrow afternoon." 

" Were you rude to him? " 

*' Miss Helen thinks so." 

" You should be careful." 

" It's out of my power to be civil to a priest." 

" Remember your promise to me," said Helen. 

"What was it, Miss Helen?" asked the prince; 
" have you been trying to tame this young man? " 

She laughed, and, looking wise, said : — 

" I hope you haven't forgotten the priest you met 
last evening. I, at least, have not ; and I wish Signor 
Pacini to keep the peace, in case my knight should trace 
me here and serenade me, or in any other way follow 
up the acquaintance." 

" Have you arranged a meeting? " 

"Certainly." 

" When and where? I should like to see that youth 
put through his paces by so competent a trainer as 
you." 
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" Then, when he calls, I'll invite you to be present — 
perhaps." 

The prince thought her answer rather stupid ; but he 
was too glad to see her happy to be critical, so he 
smiled amiablj', and replied, " I accept your invitation ; 
when will it be ? " 

" Would to-morrow morning be convenient for you, 
say at" — 

'' Helen, may I fill your cup?" interrupted the prin- 
cess, and, as Helen looked up, she frowned warningly. 

" Yes," said the prince, carelessly. " What is the 
hour?" 

"Well, on second thoughts, perhaps he might be 
diffident before so many strangers. If I wish your 
company I'll tell you later. " 

After supper the princess, taking Helen aside, said, 
"I wouldn't ask the prince to be present, and I 
thought you might say too much." 

*' Will he not feel hurt at being left out?" 

" But he knows nothing about it." 

" Why don't you tell him ? " 

"He is peculiar, and the priest may need manage- 
ment ; you would regret having any one present who 
couldn't control his temper." 

" Certainly." 

" Well, the prince has such a strict sense of what 
is due to a woman that if the priest should be inclined 
to parley he might choke him, or throw him out of the 
window. Don't press me to go into particulars ; but 
I think it better — much better — not to let the 
prince know anything about the visit until it is all over." 

"Very well, dear, just as you think best; but you 
and Signor Pacini will be present, of course ? " 
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^< Do you reallj* think it necessary that I should be 
there ? " 

Helen looked at her with astonishment. 

" Of course ; why, are you unwilling?" 

" No, no, of course not ; only don't you think he 
would speak more freely if I were not there ? You see 
I am a stranger, whereas Pacini is Monsignor Altieri*s 
friend ; you could send for me to witness his signature, 
— that is reall}' all you need me for." 

"But, Alessandra ! " — and Helen felt so hurt at this 
sudden change that she could scarcely hide her feeling 
— "have you any reason for this? Was I wrong in 
appointing the meeting at this villa ? Would the prince 
object, if he knew?" 

" No, nothing of the sort; only I dread anj' excite- 
ment in the present condition of my nerves, and I 
thought if I were not required until after he had made 
his statement I would remain in my room until you 
sent for me." 

"If you prefer not to be present all the time, I don't 
suppose it will be necessary ; but don't decide until 
to-morrow morning." 

"Very weU." 

" Don't you think I ought to speak with Signer 
Pacini, and decide upon the best form for the state- 
ment?" 

" I wouldn't to-night; Pacini is not well, and there 
is very little you can saj' without violating your pledge 
of secrecy. You must not get too excited, or you will 
be ill. The best thing for you is a good night's rest. 
Why don't you go to your room earl}-, read until you 
are sleepy, and then go to bed and be fresh for to- 
morrow ? " 
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" Perhaps that is the best thing ; at all events I'll do 
it, if only for the pleasure of following any advice you 
give me. As I think of the dreadful past, and realize 
that my deliverance has come, my sense of obligation 
to you is so great that I love even to obey you. Do 
you understand that feeling ? No, I don't believe you 
do, for you have only known the happy side of life." 
She kissed her friend good-night, and the princess 
turned away, but not before Helen had caught an 
expression upon her face which caused her to wonder 
whether her careless words had stirred some chord 
that once had vibrated to the touch of sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Do what she would it was impossible for Helen to 
sleep. But her heart was so light, and her brain so 
busy, that the hours passed swiftly. She rose at five 
o'clock, and, going into the fresh morning air, started 
for a walk. 

A gentle breeze, not j^et tempered by the sun, made 
the leaves shiver as they awoke from sleep. Here and 
there a busy bird lit upon a slender branch, and swung 
gayly as it rested, answering its mate from time to 
time with sweet eloquence. A squirrel darted past her, 
and, climbing to a friendlj^ bough, chirped his laconic 
greeting. The young wild-flowers seemed to share her 
new-found happiness in existence, and she would not 
pluck them. 

Even the old rocks were decked in green as though 
to hide their barrenness and give themselves a holiday 
appearance, and some knotty trees, bent with age and 
long struggles, seemed to tell of courage and tran- 
quillity of spirit. 

A little space beyond ran a swift brook ; and, as she 
paused upon the rustic bridge that spanned it, listening 
to its merry voice, she felt that with herself and tha 
flowers it rejoiced in its own being. So she walked on 
and on with light feet and heart, until, coming to an 
open road, the sun threw its warm rays over her like a 
blessing, and she stood and looked into the blue sky 
above, her heart full of gratitude for all the joys of her 
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yoang life, and for this day of speedy deliverance from 
her misery. 

Then, retracing her steps, she returned to the villa. 
Pacini and the prince were astir, each smoking a cig- 
arette, while they walked back and forth before the 
house. She asked if the princess were better ; but the 
prince said that he had not seen her this morning, and 
believed she had not left her room. So Helen went in 
search of the maid, from whom she learned that the 
princess had passed a very restless night, but was now 
sleeping. 

After breakfast the prince went to visit his stables, 
and Pacini and Helen were left together. Pacini had 
already confessed that his head was no better, and, at 
her request, he laid down upon the lounge in the large 
corridor. 

'' What time is it? " she asked. 

" Nearly nine o'clock." 

** I hope that you will be well enough to be present 
when the priest comes." 

*'*' You don't think that I'd let any indisposition stand 
in the way, do you ? " 

"No, I do not; but I'm very sorry that upon such 
a happy day in my life you and Alessandra should be 
ill." 

He moved restlessly upon his pillow and put his 
hand to his forehead. 

"I hope nothing may happen to disappoint you," 
he said. 

She smiled contentedly as she replied, '* You find 
it about as difficult to realize as I do ; but Pm not 
dreaming. He will come at eleven." 

*'Yet what if something should prevent?" 
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" But nothing will. Don't torment me with doubts. 
He knew his circumstances and surroundings, when 
he promised to come." 

" Still, he is a Jesuit and surrounded by Jesuits." 

''But he has a kind heart and he pities me. He 
will come ! " 

"I wish to God I could think so too ! " and he spoke 
with great fervor. 

She looked at him anxiously. 

" Don't talk so ; don't rob me of my hope. It is 
cruel ; for, knowing neither him nor the circumstances, 
you can only guess." 

"Yet I have a deep fear that you will be dis- 
appointed. There is aiv^ays an element of uncertainty 
in such things. He may change his mind ; he may be 
prevented by causes he could not foresee. If he 
comes then all will be well ; if he does not you should 
be somewhat prepared for the disappointment." 

" Do you say this to me with a purpose?" And 
she stood by his side and looked down at him with 
contracted brows. " Do you know anything which 
warrants your making me so unhappy?" 

'' How should I? But I know the Jesuit character 
as even few Italians know it, and, I say to you 
solemnly, were my own brother a Jesuit I would not 
trust him." 

She walked to the door and stood for several mo- 
ments looking into the open air ; then, turning toward 
him, she said : — 

" Signor Pacini, this day will teach you charity or 
rob me of all faith in human nature." 

He half rose. " Don't say that ! don't say that ! " 
and his eyes were earnest and pleading. Sinking 
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back with a sigh, he added, '^ Yet I eonld not blame 
yon, for it would be as crael as the craft of hell could 
devise." 

She passed Uer hand over her e^'es. 

^^ Don't let's speak of it any more. I feel confident, 
and there is no reason to torment mvself. Yoa will 
be here all the morning? You will not go away any- 
where, for you might be late?" 

*' No ; rU remain in the house." 

" What time is it now?" 

" About nine." 

"Is that all?" — and she moved restlessly to the 
piano and began to play. In a few moments she came 
out into the corridor again, and, walking to the door, 
stood thinking; then, turning, she went to Pacini's 
side as though to speak ; but his eyes were closed, and 
having watched him a moment she stepped into the 
open air. Presently she came back and took a book 
from the salon table, and in passing the young Italian 
stopped to listen to his breathing. She must have 
concluded that he was sleeping, for she walked away 
from him as noiselessly as she could. 

After trying to read a short time she flung the book 
upon the table, and walked up and down the lawn. 

Seeing Leo come out of the house she went to him 
hastily, and asked if his mother still slept. Eeceivicg 
a negative reply, she inquired whether she seemed to 
be ill. Leo thought she must be, because she was 
crying. She felt that she had no right to question the 
innocent child farther, so she immediately went to 
Alessandra's sitting room and knocked. When the 
maid opened the door Helen told her to ask her 
mistress if she would see her. 
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In a moment the servant reappeared, and asked 
Helen to enter. The princess was in bed, propped up 
by a big pillow. She smiled gently. 

" I thought yoii had forgotten me," she said. 

** I did not wish to disturb you, for I heard you did 
not sleep well," answered Helen, kissing her fondly. 

'' What sort of a day is it?" 

*' Clear and beautiful." 

'^ So? I had an idea it was dark and disagreeable. 
Did you rest well? " 

*' Not very, I was too much excited ; but I don't 



care." 



"And Pacini?" 

" He seems to be no better ; he is lying down in the 
corridor." 

"Poor fellow!" and she looked away and was 
silent. 

"Will )'ou be able to get up by and by?" Helen 
asked, anxiously. 

" I suppose you wish me to." 

" If you can, dear, I should be very glad to have you 
present; I think it is wise to have more than one 
witness." 

The princess turned her head painfully. 

" But, Elena, you have no idea how ill I feel." 

The younger woman thought for a moment, and then 
looked at her watch. 

"It's nearly ten;" she said; "you can tell now 
whether you will be able to be a witness ; if not, I 
should like to ask the prince, and I fear he may go 
away unless I speak to him immediately." 

" But there is no need of that," Alessandra said, 
hastily ; " I intend to be present." 
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Helen's face brightened, and her voice showed the 
relief to her mind. 

"Oh, thank you, dear ! I wouldn't think of accepting 
your consent under ordinary circumstances ; but this 
matter is so supremely important that I do not feel as 
though I had any right to decline." 

" Very well, I will dress in half an hour, and when 
YOU need me send for me." 

"Thank you in advance, a thousand times ! " 

She leaned over to implant a kiss upon her friend's 
cheek, and saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 
She kissed them away, and then the princess broke 
down completely. 

"You are nervous," said Helen, soothingly, "and 
my heart aches for you. It seems so selfish of me to 
be so happy when you are so wretched. Won't you 
let me stay with you and help you dress ? " 

" No, no," sobbed the princess. "Go away, please. 
I can't bear to see any one. Oh, Dio nno, if it were 
not for my child I should pray to die ! " 

Helen placed her hand gentl}- upon her friend's lips. 
" Never speak in that way ; it is not right, and to-day 
of all days you must not wish it. Try to be happy, 
for my sake, on this happiest of days. Think of Mon- 
signor Altieii and me, to-day ! Try to imagine my 
joy. Remember all I have suffered, and try to realize 
that in an hour I shall possess the proof of my inno- 
cence. Then think, dear, that you will be a witness 
at such a moment in another woman's life. Eecall the 
faith you have had in me, and all you have done for 
me ; now, my truest friend, 3'our nobility will be — 
Alessandra! Alessandra ! What is the matter? 
Elise, come quickly, your mistress has fainted 1 " 
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When Helen left the bedside of the sufferer it was 
nearly eleven. The princess was certainly ill; but 
she would not listen to the idea of substituting the 
prince as a witness, declaring herself quite well enough 
to be present. And she sent Helen away that she 
might dress immediately. 

Helen went to her own room, and, falling upon her 
knees, lifted her voice in thanksgiving to God for 
her approaching deliverance. She asked for guidance 
in this important moment, and for future strength to 
forgive her enemies ; then, opening a locket which 
she wore, she looked upon the miniature within, and 
kissed it tenderly. 

"Dear father!" she said, softly, "be happy to- 
day with your daughter, for she vindicates her honor 
and your name ! " then, rising proudly, she went down- 
stairs. 

She found Pacini in the drawing-room, from which 
he had shut out nearly all the light. 

"Where had we better have the interview?" she 
asked. 

" Anywhere." 

" Not here ; it is too public ; I should think the 
library would be the best room, — shouldn't you ? " 

" Yes, as good as any." 

" Well, 1*11 take my writing-desk there and get 
ever}' thing ready. Would you have him write* his 
statement upon a piece of my letter-paper, or would 
it be better to use something more imposing ? " 

" Either, — whichever you have at hand." 

" I bought some large paj^er yesterday in Rome for 
the purpose." 

" Well, any will do ; please yourself." 
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"If he comes while Tm in the library, receive him 
for me, won't you ? " 

" Yes." 

"And," she added, half seriously, turning back 
from the door, " you will be civil to the poor thing, 
won't you?" 

" Yes." 

"Well, your voice isn't very reassuring," and she 
laughed lightly ; " so I'll hurry back." 

She went, as though borne by the air, to the other 
end of the corridor and entered the library. It was a 
quaint room, furnished with antique bookcases, a large 
carved centre- table, and a dozen high-backed chairs of 
curious design. She spread her paper upon the table, 
opened her inkstand, placed beside it her pen, arranged 
a chair conveniently for writing, and then threw open 
a window-blind. 

" It's all perfect," she said, approvingly, glancing 
around the room, and looking again critically at the prep- 
arations she had made ; "and now I'm ready for him." 

She looked at her watch, and a thrill ran through her 
frame. It was eleven o* clock! 

She went first to satisfy herself that Pacini had not 
been whisked away by some evil spirit, and then walked 
to the door, and looked expectantly up the road lead- 
ing from the main gate-way, b}- which her visitor would 
naturally come. She looked at her watch, — it was 
five minutes after the appointed time. 

" I will not stand here, as though anxious about 
him," she said to herself; " it might hurt his feelings." 
And she went back to the drawing-room, and seated 
herself beside the window where, through the blinds, 
she could see any one approach the house. 
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Her brain was busy, and she wondered again and 
again what Altieri would say when he heard the news ; 
and then she reviewed the dozen different methods of 
telling it to him which she had considered during the 
last two days. Still no step was heard, and she 
glanced impatiently at her watch. 

Twenty minutes after eleven I 

Pacini also seemed to have grown impatient, for he 
left the room, and she heard him pacing up and down 
the corridor. 

A quick step near the window made her heart stand 
still. It was only Leo, and she heard hiin whistling 
gayly as he went upstairs. She sank back with a 
sigh of disappointment, and looked again at her watch. 
Nearly half -past eleven ! 

She rose and began to walk ; but after a few paces 
hurried back to the window. For some time she sat 
with her arms crossed upon the sill, while the moments 
seemed freighted with fire ; for her head grew hot, her 
eyes began to ache, and could no longer bear the sun- 
light. 

She started to her feet nervously, and as she did so 
something slipped from her neck and fell upon the 
floor. The chain of her locket had become unclasped, 
and the trinket had fallen. She stooped to pick it up, 
and uttered a cry of sorrow ; for it was open, and she 
saw her father's face looking upon her gravely. 

The bark of a dog came from the lodge, and the 
watcher, clutching her chair, listened with every sense 
alert. The barking ceased and the air was still. 
Did she hear footsteps ? She threw open the blind and 
held her breath. Yes, beyond a doubt! Trembling 
with excitement, she hastily drew the blind toward 
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her again, and looked at her watch. It was twenty 
minutes before twelve. She leaned forward against the 
blind, straining her eyes upon the first point where she 
could see the visitor. Two house-dogs pricked up 
their ears and began to bark, and their noise prevented 
her from hearing the footsteps. Now the dogs dashed 
past the window and ran down the road, and she 
heard them barking furiously. She rose to her feet 
and waited; presently she saw the two brutes, still 
barking, come circling around the bend. It was 
evident that a stranger was approaching; in another 
moment he appeared. The almost discouraged watcher 
uttered an exclamation of joy, and sank for an instant 
into her chair; recovering herself quickly she ran to 
the salon door. 

" Signer Pacini ! Signer Pacini ! " she cried. ^' He's 
coming ; he will be here immediately — please receive 
him." 

He sat up and looked dazed. 

" Who is coming? " he demanded. 

" The priest — Giuseppe." 

He seemed incredulous, and, springing to his feet, 
hastened to the hall-door. She did not wait, but, re- 
turning to the drawing-room, passed her hand lightly 
over her hair, and straightened the brooch at her throat, 
while the step of the priest was heard at the door. 

" Good-morning ! " she heard Pacini say. 

" Good-morning ! " replied the visitor. 

" Whom do you wish?" 

She was annoyed at the fierceness of Pacini's tone. 

"The Princess Tolozzi, or the other lady who is 

here." 

*' What do you wish with them? " was the amazing 
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qnestion, and Helen hurried toward the door, but 
paused to catch the reply. 

*' I bear a message from the college." 

" Yes ; and from whom ? " 

This was too much, and she started forward indig- 
nantly, but stopped, paralyzed, as she caught the name. 

'* The Padre Martini." 

'' And what has the holy man to say ? " 

'' That he sends a thousand compliments, and regrets 
that he will be unable to pay his respects to the ladies 
to-day, since a young priest has disappeared, and he is 
needed at the college." 

The appalled listener struggled to breathe ; she felt 
as though she were choking. Scarce knowing how, 
she found herself before the priest, her eyes glowing 
and her frame quivering. 

" What is the young priest's name?" she demanded. 

'' Giuseppe, signorina." 

She stared at him as though she had but partly com- 
prehended. 

" Where has he gone? " she asked, faintly. 

" No one knows ; he was sometimes very melancholy ; 
we have thought him unsettled here ; " and he touched 
hiB forehead. " He may be wandering in the moun- 
tains, poverino." 

She put out her hand unsteadily and clutched the 
edge of the door, then tried to speak ; but the words 
were incoherent. Making a supreme effort she spoke 
again : — 

" When did he go away ? " 

" Yesterday morning, signorina." 

She swayed backward and forward, and Pacini 
caught her by the arm. Swinging the door shut in 
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the face of the amazed priest he led her toward liie 
lounge. She seemed to recover, however, and, raising 
her head, walked alone toward the stairs. Her eyes 
shone brightly and her bosom heaved. 

" I will go to my room," she murmured. ** I wish 
to think. I — I — am — a — little — confused." 

" Good God, Miss Helen, don't look that way ! " 
and tears of compassion sprang to his eyes. '^ Don't 
go away alone ! Let me send for the princess ! " 

She tried to smile, but her parted lips refused to 
obey her will. They only trembled, and she turned 
and passed unsteadily up the stairs. 
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ov Wew Yojut 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Latb in the afternoon the princess knocked upon the 
door of Helen's room. 

" May I come in?" she asked. 

*' Yes ; I am happy to see you." 

Helen was very pale, and around her eyes there were 
dark circles ; but she seemed calm. 

The princess was the more distressed of the two, and 
stood as though uncertain what to do. 

" Come sit on the sofa by me," said Helen, tak- 
ing her friend's hand. 

*' I did not come sooner," the princess began, " be- 
cause I could not make up my mind to ; but I pity and 
sympathize with you to the depth of my nature." 

" I don't doubt that, dear. Sympathy is sweet 
always ; but I have a duty now, and I am uncertain 
what to do. I must find that priest, and I don't know 
where to look for him or how to go to work. Is he in 
these mountains, or secreted by the Jesuits, or has he 
run away ? Which do you think ? " 

" I believe that he has fled." 

**Why?" 

" I cannot say. You ask my opinion, and I give it." 

" I agree with you. I feel that he is alive, yet I 
have no ground for my feeling." 

There was a pause, broken by the princess. 

" What do you propose to do? " 

"Send for Monsignor Altieri to-morrow, — I must 
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Bee him, — then I shall wait patiently for something to 
indicate the whereabouts of the priest.*' 

" You don't feel at liberty, then, to speak of the 
statement he proposed to make?" 

*' With what result? People would only smUe in- 
credulously." 

^' That is true. I suppose it is better to be silent 
about it." 

" Have you any objection to my seeing Monsignor 
Altieri here?" 

^^ None at all ; but have you considered that it may 
add fuel to the fire of scandal ? " 

" I do not care. I must speak with him." 

So, the next morning, when Pacini returned to town, 
he bore a note from Helen to Altieri, asking him, if 
possible, to come the following morning to see her. 

She did not dare to hope for his coming until he 
actually arrived on Tuesday morning. The prince re- 
ceived him with great courtesy, and the princess was 
equally cordial. Helen awaited him in the corridor, 
and as he came forward and took her hand each 
noticed a marked change in the appearance of the 
other. 

"What a lovely place in which to recruit your 
strength ! " he said. 

"It is charming," she replied. 

"Perhaps, monsignore, you would enjoy a walk over 
the grounds," suggested the princess. 

" It would be most agreeable to me." 

In a few moments, therefore, Leo and his mother, 
Altieri and Helen, started for a ramble, and the princess 
managed to take Leo, and gradually drop behind the 
other two until they were left to talk freely. Then 
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Helen told him all, briefly but clearly. Although 
Pacini had recited to him the events of the terrible 
day his eyes grew bright with excitement as she re- 
peated them. When she had finished she looked at 
him inquiringly. They had ceased walking, and were 
standing under the low branched of a great tree. 

" Poor child," he said, " how you have suffered for 
my sake ! " 

She smiled contentedly, but made no answer, and as 
he looked into those patient, trustful eyes his own were 
eloquent of reverence and gratitude. 

" Were this simply my affair," he said, *'I would 
not take the time nor the trouble to unearth it ; but I 
have a solemn dut}*, to which I am neither blind nor 
indifferent. You have sacrificed for my sake much 
that is most precious in life, and I will not rest until 
I have done all that is in my power to repay you. 
The very nature of the case makes it necessary to 
be patient ; but I need not ask you to trust me and 
grant me time. I read your answer in your eyes. 
This mystery is to be solved. In the meantime do not 
speak to any one of my determination." 

" And can I do nothing to help you?" 

*' Yes ; take good care of your health, and try to be 
as happy and cheerful as possible." 

" And is that all ? " 

" It is much. It will aid me more than you think." 

There was something in his voice and glance that 
thrilled her, though she knew not why. 

Her heart beat so rapidly that she could scarcely 
breathe. She tried to think, but could not ; she seemed 
to be overwhelmed by some mighty revolution in her 
soul. She ceased to care for the opinion of the world, 
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9M though her champion, by some mystic power, had 
wrenched her from the cniel grasp of her enemies and 
made her impervious to their power. 

As the great emotion which had flowed over her 
heart was stilled she was conscious that a deep, en- 
daring peace had fallen upon her, although she did not 
fathom its meaning. 

Altieri was the first to speak. He questioned her 
with great minuteness concerning the events of the 
past few days, and urged her to tell him everything, 
even the most insignificant details. He listened in- 
tently as she gave him a full report of each hour, 
incident, and word. 

*^ Who is this Padre Martini? " he inquired at last 

^'The confessor of the princess and an old friend of 
the family." 

"Is he old?" 

" About sixty." 

" Rather taU?" 

" Yes." 

" He has a very pleasant smile? " 

" Very." 

*' And is fond of music?" 

" Yes ; and I remember now he once spoke enthusi- 
asticall}' of 3'our playing." 

" I have met him, and I know him very well by 
reputation. He is an able man." 

"He admires you also. I suspect that he more 
than half sympathizes with your views." 

" You surprise me. What leads you to think so?" 

Thereupon she repeated, with remarkable accuracy, 

the conversation of the princess and herself with the 

M priest on the morning of his first call, charging 
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Altieri, however, not to repeat it, as she only told it in 
confidence. 

"No; I won't tell the Pope" — and he laughed, 
— "nor even try to make a proselyte of the aged 
priest; but I am very glad to have heard of his 
liberal views/* 

" He will be surprised when he hears that you have 
been here." 

" When do you expect him again?" 

" To-day, probably ; although perhaps not if they 
are still looking for Giuseppe." 

" Then I think you will see him to-da3\" 

"Which means that you think they will give up the 
search easily ? " 

" I do not think Giuseppe is in the mountains, and I 
do not believe they will waste time looking for him 
there." 

" I suppose," she said, " that I shall be asked what 
you think of his disappearance ; what had I better sa}^ ?" 

" T will tell you, and then you can repeat my words : 
I regret it very much, and hope that if he is in the 
woods the}' will find him." 

She looked up at him in surprise, and caught a 
quizzical look in his eye. 

*' You are quite a politician," she remarked. 

"It is enough ; I do not care to have it known 
that I am going to find the boy, therefore " — and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" Very well ; I will tell it with intense gravity to 
any one who questions me." 

The princess and Leo now came in sight, and Helen 
spoke of other things. 

In a few moments Altieri suggested that they should 
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return to the house, as he must leave them. The 
princess protested politely, urging him to remain to 
dinner; but be declined. 

At the house she ordered a carrriage to drive him to 
the railway station, but he declined this courtesy also. 
As Helen gave him her hand in parting she said : — 

'' Should they find the priest in the mountains I will 
send you word." 

"Thank you;" then, turning to the princess, he 
asked, "Do you, madame, think that Giuseppe is in 
the mountains? 

"Who can tell? 

" Do you think that he is crazy? 

" The}' think at the college that he is eccentric, and 
they should know." 

" Did you ever see him? " 

She hesitated. " Yes, I think I saw him once." 

" Here, or in Rome? " 

" Here." 

" Probably a year ago, then?" 

" It does not seem quite so long ago." 

" You do not believe he is dead, I see." 

"I? I have no opinion." 

" I noticed you said that he ' is ' eccentric, as though 
you believed he still lived." 

" Did I? It was a slip ; but I hope it is true, poor 
lad ! " 

"Yes, it would be very sad were he to perish in the 
forest ; " and then, thanking the princess for her hospi- 
tality, he left them. Helen listened intently until she 
heard the dog at the lodge bark, and realized that 
he had really gone; then her heart grew heavy, 
and she felt alone. 
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" He is a charming man," said Alessandra, looking 
up from her knitting. Helen did not reply. ''He 
must be terribly distressed at what you told him." 

"'Naturally. The priest was brought up on the 
monsignore's place, and partly educated by him." 

" Indeed ! I should think, therefore, that he would 
try to find him." 

Helen remembered Altieri's admonition. " The 
forest is great," she said, "and he is busy; besides, 
of what use for him to search if the whole college does 
not succeed ? " 

" He thinks, then, that the priest maj^ be in the 
woods ? " 

" He hopes earnestly, of course, that he will be 
found." 

" We should have news to-day, for Padre Martini 
will come, I think." 

" You think correctly," said a cheerful voice behind 
them, and, turning, they saw the old priest. As he 
took Helen's hand he held it for a moment and looked 
at her sympathetically. 

" And, pray, who is this gentleman who makes you 
so oblivious to the rest of mankind ? " he asked. 

" Monsignor Altieri," replied Alessandra. 

*' Have you heard from him ? " 

" He has just left. Did you not meet him ? " 

*' No ; " and he looked thunderstruck. 

The princess laughed. 

"Why, what amazes you so? Isn't it natural that 
he should come to see Miss Rathborne ? And, besides, 
the young priest was educated by him." 

'* Was he? Then how verj- sorry he must feel ! " 

" Is there any news? " Helen inquired. 
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He shook his head, and sighed. '^ No, nothing. 
Poor boy, I begin to fear he has wandered away in a fit 
of melancholy, if he has not done worse. What does 
Altieri think?" 

^^ He hopes that he may be found ; but he has not 
the time to join your hunt in the woods.*' 

"No, of course not; naturally not;" and he fell 
into a brown study. 



Meanwhile Altieri was driving toward Albano. 
When he reached the town he dismissed his carriage 
and walked to the cottage where Helen's former maid, 
Giustina, who had lately been married, was living. 

Uttering an exclamation of surprise and pleasure she 
touched his hand with her lips. 

'• I wish- to see Giuseppe," said Altieri, confi- 
dentl3\ 

" He is not here, sir." 

'' When did he leave ? " 

She faltered, and he repeated the question firmly. 

*' Saturday morning." 

"Where is he now?" 

*' I do not know, sir." 

" When will he return ? " 

" He said he could not tell, but it might not be for 
many years ; " and her lip trembled ominously. 

" Did he say why he was going away ? " 

" Nothing definite, sir ; he onl}' said that he was 
going to tell something which would make it better for 
him to go away.'' 

"Was he alone?" 

" Yes, sir." 
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'' Has any one been to inquire about him since he 
left?" 

" No, sir.'' 

Altieri's spirit%rose. He had learned three facts of 
importance: that Giuseppe had intended making his 
statement ; that then he had intended going away ; and 
that since he had disappeared no one had asked about 
him of the person most likely to know his whereabouts. 

*' If any one calls here and asks questions either about 
your brother or about me don't give them any satisfac- 
tion, but come and let me know of it immediately. 
You believe I am his friend ? " 

* Indeed I do, sir, and so does he." 
' How much money did you give to him? " 

* Not a soldo; he didn't ask it." 
' Then how did he expect to get away?" 
'He said, sir," — and she lowered her voice and 

looked about her before replying, — "that a friend 
would give him all he needed." 

Altieri mused a moment, and then, stepping close to 
her, demanded, "When did he say he would write to 
you ? " 

" To me, sir? Oh, he won't write to me ; he never 
does." 

" Giustina, you have told me a lie, and j'ou do not 
know its peril. Have you no love left for your brother? 
Do you wish me to leave him to his fate ? Do you wish 
to die without ever seeing him again ? " 

She put out her hands. 

" No, sir ; no ! " she exclaimed. " Do not desert us ; 
if you can bring him back I will tell you everything." 

*' Answer my question then." 

*'In a month, sir." 
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"Where will he send the letter?" 

*'To the office at Rome." 

" To what name? Not yours, of course? " 

" Oh, no, sir ; to the name Cecilia Rossi." 

" Good ; he was thoughtful, and the plan is not a 
bad one. Bring me the letter, unopened, if you wish 
me to assist you, — you understand ? " 

*' Yes, sir ; and I will bring it to you the day I re- 
ceive it." 

" Do so, and do not unlock your lips, even to your 
husband, — the matter is too serious. When we find out 
where he is I will go to him, but if any one else knows 
I may never find him. Do you promise ? " 

''Yes, sir." 



Helen's visit at the Villa Tolozzi was drawing to a 
close. She was very brave, and neither moped nor in 
any outward way showed her great disappointment. 
The princess was even more thoughtful than before of 
her friend's comfort and welfare, but she was nervous 
and fitful. At one time she would overwhelm Helen 
with words of love and with caresses, her ardor 
beaming in her eyes and her voice filled with affection. 
Yet the same day, almost in the same hour, she would 
grow mood}', and her manner would become constrained 
and cold. Leo seemed to be the only human being to 
whom she was alwavs the same. He was with or near 
his mother almost every hour of the day, and she 
lavished upon him evidences of her deep passion. She 
was never, even in her most nervous ilioments, affected 

=^agreeably by his boisterouaness, nor when she seemed 
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most disinclined to speak did she slight his most trivial 
question. She fairiy worshipped the boy, and took no 
pains to conceal the fact. 

The Padre Martini continued to visit the villa regu- 
larly ; but even he felt the effects of the mood which 
happened to possess his hostess, and Helen was sur- 
prised at the sarcasm with which the princess some- 
times spoke to him, or the haughty indifference with 
which she treated him. But the genial old man must 
have excused these weaknesses if he noticed them, for 
he never showed any sign of resentment. Indeed, 
Helen thought it would be better were he less amiable, 
since Alessandra's sarcasm toward him seemed to in- 
crease. 

The relations between the old priest and Helen re- 
mained as cordial as ever ; in fact they grew closer 
as the da^'s went by. He had never referred to the 
priest Giuseppe since the day of Altieri's visit, nor had 
she dared show too much interest in him. One morn- 
ing, however, when Helen and he were on the lawn 
together and the princess and Leo were playing ball 
some distance away. Padre Martini introduced the 
subject. 

" Do you ever hear from Altieri? " he inquired. 

"No. Why do you ask?" 

" For no especial reason ; only I thought that had 
Padre Giuseppe wandered away somewhere he might 
possibly communicate with his old friend and master." 

Helen was on her guard in anything affecting Altieri, 
even with the innocent old priest. 

" No ; I don't think they ever have communica- 
tion." 

"Naturally not — quite naturally not. Still, the 
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idea entered my mind, a moment ago, that indirectly, 
if not directly, they might sometimes hav^e passed a 
word of remembrance or a message. Bat you say that 
this is not true ? " 

Helen's mind shot back to the scene at St. Peter's, 
and she hesitated as she caught his calm gaze. 

^^ You know that my acquaintance with the mon- 
signore is of a very slight nature, and I am really 
unable to answer your question definitely, because it 
may have been as you say." 

" Of course — naturally," he replied, heartily ; " but 
it would not be surprising, would it? " 

'* Perhaps not." 

" Nor would it be extraordinary for Giuseppe, if 
he be alive, to communicate his whereabouts to Altieri. 
]f he does so, I hope Altieri will use his influence to 
bring him back ; for I fear the young man is not com- 
petent to take care of himself. Altieri is not so bitter 
in his feelings against us that he would advise Giuseppe 
not to return to us ? " 

"I reallj' do not know his private feelings," re- 
plied Helen. 

" Well, under any circumstances, it would give 
me joy to hear that the unfortunate boy is safe and 
well." 

'' And me, also ! " she said, impulsively. 

He seemed surprised. 

"I did not suppose that you took an interest in 
him. It shows that you have a very kind heart." 

She was conscious of having been caught off her 
guard. 

" I feel sorry for any unhappy man," she said. 

He looked at her sharply. 
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'' Why do 3'ou think that he was unhappy?" 

" Because the messenger 3'Ou sent the day he disap- 
peared said that he was subject to fits of melancholy, 
and this wouldn't come from an excess of good 
spirits." 

The eyes of the old man twinkled merrily as he 
rubbed his legs. 

" Naturally not — quite naturally not," he said. 

Neither spoke immediately. 

'* He was very queer at times," remarked the priest ; 
^' very queer, indeed. He got absurd notions into his 
head, and they seemed real to him, poor boy ! " 
• *'Yes?" 

" Yes ; and he had been growing worse. He always 
imagined that he heard or saw impossible things, 
and that he had a mission as a reformer ; was a sort 
of Luther, in fact." 

Helen was impressed by his words, and could not 
help wondering if Giuseppe's message to Altieri were 
possibly an hallucination of an unsettled brain. She 
went to her room, and reviewed all the circumstances, 
and her mind was troubled. She determined to con- 
sult Altieri at her first opportunity. But the mon- 
signore might have lived in Moscow or Chicago, so 
far as her seeing him was concerned. He had not 
communicated with her since they had parted, nor had 
Pacini, who would have known his movements, come 
to the villa on the previous Saturday. The desire, 
strong as it was unreasonable, possessed her to return 
to Rome; She tried to account for it hy the necessity 
of preparing for her brother's arrival, and in various 
other ways ; but the true reason she never confessed 
to herself — perhaps she was not conscious of it. The 
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simple trath is that slic had an uncontrollable long- 
ing to be in the same city with Altieri. Therefore, 
when her last evening at the villa came, she was less 
sorrowful in view of the approaching parting with the 
princess than under other circumstances would have 
been natural to one of her strong feelings. 

The princess also seemed in good spirits, although 
Helen had declined her pressing invitation to lengthen 
her visit, and on the morrow they were to part for 
several months. 

The evening was balmy and clear, and the little 
group, including Padre Martini and Pacini, who had 
turned up this week, were gathered around the marble 
table on the lawn, eating their supper. The colored 
shades of the candles threw a pretty and subdued 
light upon the table, although, escept for effect, no 
artificial light was needed, as the moon shone glori- 
ously. 

The princess was speaking of her summer plans in 
response to a question of Pacini's. 

"First," she said, "we will go to Ardenza, for a 
week, with the Duchess Villafolina ; Leo is wild to go 
to the sea-shore." 

"On which coast is it?" inquired Helen. 

"The Mediterranean. It is a suburb of Leghorn, 
and is quite fashionable in the season." 

" What will you do after that? " Pacini asked. 

"Go to our villa above Lake Como until the weather 
grows too warm, and then, if necessary, we wilLgo on 
into Switzerland for a few weeks, returning later to 
Como. I am heart-broken when I leave it. Ah, how 
" ^autif ul it is there ! Cannot you come and visit us in 
'member, Elena?" 
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*' Oh, thank you ; but I have no idea where I shall be. 
My plans will depend upon those of my brother." 

"Very well, I shall hope to allure you both 
later. You have not seen the Italian lakes? No? 
Then you cei-tainly must come. Como is enchant- 
ing." 

" I should enjoy it, and I will if I can." 

" Will you probably go out of Italy? " inquired the 
priest of Helen. 

^^ I presume so. I doubt if I could stand the heat 
in Italy." 

" You never were more mistaken," exclaimed Pacini. 
'^ I know it is a popular prejudice ; but, so far as the 
heat is concerned, there is no need of your leaving 
Home ; whereas outside of Rome, and without going even 
into Northern Italy, you can find every temperature 
you may wish. If you prefer to sleep under blankets 
in July and August, perhaps the most accessible place 
is L'Abetone, a few miles from Florence ; or for a 
more genial climate you may go to San Marcello, below 
it. A little farther toward Bologna, in the Apennines, 
is Poretta, famous for its mineral springs and cool 
breezes. Or, if you wish sea-bathing, there is Ardenza, 
of which the princess spoke ; or a few miles farther 
north, between Pisa and Spezia, the more modest 
Viareggio, or even Spezia itself; while all along the 
Adriatic coast are charming spots, the chief of which 
is Rimini. In the south you have Castellamare, Sor- 
rento, or La Cava. In any of these places, and I 
could name many more, you will be as cool and as 
comfortable, to say the least, as at the majority of 
summer settlements I have visited in America. In fact 
I have never suffered in Italy from the heat so much 
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as I suffered the sammer I passed in America, on the 
New Jersey coast." 

"You surprise me," said Helen. "When my 
brother comes I'll tell him what you say." 

" I do not know what I shall do without you all," 
sighed Padre Martini. " It wiU not be the same place." 

" Yes, I suppose you will miss us terribly," an- 
swered Pacini, without looking up from his plate ; yet, 
as the old priest turned his eyes upon him searchingly, 
Helen saw the young Italian's hand slip under the table, 
and she knew that he was making the cabalistic sign. 

" But shall I not have the pleasure of seeing 3*ou 
occasionally? " asked the padre, pleasantly, still looking 
at him. 

" My spirits would be very different to-night if I 
thought not ; " and his eyes twinkled maliciously. 

The priest beamed upon his adversary. " I doubt 
if any one could depress 3'our spirits long," he said. 

"Do you really think so?" 

" Indeed I do." 

" Then you do not know yourself so well as I sup- 
posed." 

" Do not know myself?" and he flushed slightly. 

"Did I say that? I should have said you do not 
know me so well as I supposed." 

" Well, I shall hope to know you better in the future ; 
but may you never lose your spirits. It's a great 
blessing to have a happy disposition and a peaceful 
mind." 

There seemed to be something in the innocent words 
that stung Pacini to the quick. " Is that a leaf from 
your own experience, or something you have over- 
heard?" he sneered. 
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" Which do you think? " retorted the priest, sharply. 

Pacini's manner was very bland as he answered : — 

" Some men acquire knowledge by experience, 
others from books, others from observation, still 
others by listening well. I scarcely like to express an 
opinion ; perhaps the princess will favor you." 

Helen thought Pacini's rudeness to her amiable 
friend had gone far enough, so she went to the rescue. 

" I don't think Padre Martini's opinion of your 
happy disposition can have come from experience," 
she said. 

Pacini bit his lip. 

" It must be a proud moment for the Padre Martini 
when Miss Rathborne is his champion ; " and he bowed 
gravel}'. 

After a moment's silence the princess rose from the 
table and, putting her arm around Leo, walked to a 
bench a few yards away. The prince, whose face 
revealed his amusement at the sparring between Pacini 
(whom he never took seriously) and the priest (whom 
he only tolerated for Alessandra's sake), offered the 
combatants his cigarette case, and there was silence 
as they lit the tobacco. 

Pacini rose and leaned moodily against a tree near 
by^ while the others spoke together casually. Pres- 
ently Helen announced that she must go and superin- 
tend her packing. Extending her hand to Padre 
Martini, she said : — 

" I hope when you return to Rome you will come 
to see me." 

"With much pleasure;" and he smiled benignl}-. 
" I am greatly indebted to the princess for the ac- 
quaintance." 
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Pacini, who had just lit another cigarette, threw it 
violentl}^ to the ground, stamped his foot upon it, and 
then, with a murmur of suppressed anger, strode away. 

^' What is the matter with him to-night? " asked the 
prince. 

" He's nervous," replied the princess* 

^^ He's in love," remarked the priest. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Helen had been in Rome two weeks without seeing 
Altieri. Pacini had called several times ; but his visits 
were brief. He had remarked once that he saw 
the monsignore almost daily, adding that he was not 
looking very well and needed rest. 

The weather was beautiful, and the heat not greatei 
than in New York during May or September. 

One bright day Helen and Mrs. Blossom drove Ui 
the Villa Borghese, and Helen, who wished to walk, 
suggested that the elder lady should drive around the 
garden and wait for her at the other end of the 
path, which leads from the fountain at which she 
alighted to the upper road. As the carriage drove 
away the 3'oung gitl, tempted b}' the splashing of the 
water, stopped and looked into its cool depths. 

She was lost in a day-dream. She was thinking of 
Altieri. Indeed she had thought of him day and night 
since they had parted. Her soul had been awakened, 
and she could not control its mighty craving for some- 
thing, of which she scarcely dared to think, and which, 
in truth, she had not defined in her own heart. She 
battled bravely to suppress this surging feeling and to 
put her thoughts upon other things ; but it seemed to 
grow more absorbing with each new day, and the con- 
sciousness of this distressed her. 

Close to where she stood a flight of stone steps led 
down to a broad, moss-covered foot-path, over which 
hundreds of ancient ilex trees made a stalely arch. 
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gothic in form and of just proportions, through which 
only a stray sunbeam penetrated here and there. In 
this walk one may wander as though in a forest, so 
thick is the shade, yet close on either side lie lovely 
fields flooded with sunlight. 

Across one of these plains a man sauntered and 
entered the path. He hesitated, and then turned 
toward the fountain. His eyes were upon the ground, 
and he seemed absorbed in thought. As he reached 
the steps he looked up indifferently, then started 
slightly, and stood motionless. At this instant the 
fair dreamer above sighed and pressed her hands to 
her ej'es impatiently. Attracted by some subtle 
sympathy, or God knows what, she turned slowly, 
until she met the eager gaze of the intruder. 

For an instant each stood breathless, and in that 
instant each soul betrayed its secret. Impulsively, 
joyously, heedlessly, the man sprang forward, and she 
met him upon the steps. 

" Helen ! " and he looked into the truthful eyes half 
hidden by their quivering lids. 

With one of her hands imprisoned against his heart 
Altleri led her to the deep shade below. 

Passionately, yet simply, he told her of his love, of 
his struggle against it, then of his wish to conceal it. 
He declared his lot to be so uncertain that there was 
nothing to warrant him in asking her to share it ; his 
only justification being his great passion. The eyes of 
the young gM were fixed upon his, but she was 
speechless. 

" Forgive and pity me, for my love is eternal — God 

' ''> me ! " he said, dropping her hand and turning 

her. Still she was speechless and motionless. 
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Then, going to him, she laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

" I wish to ask you a question," she said, quietly. 

He turned. 

" Do you love me only for myself? " 

He gazed at her with a reverence which few 
women ever see, because few men ever feel it. 

"You only doubt it because you are a saint," he 
said. " I am grateful for what you did, and I honor 
your heroism ; but I love you for your own worth, 
and not for your service to me. Do you think so 
poorly of me?" 

"No," she began bravel}"; "no, I don't think 
poorly of you. On the contrary', I honor you above 
all other men ; I — I — Oh ! if you love me, take me, 
or my heart will break ! " 

Hand in hand they walked slowly down the path, 
when presently he turned and looked back. 

" See, my darling," he said, "is it not like a 
cathedral aisle?" 

" Yes, and there are the steps of the chancel." 

" And a moment ago an angel stood upon them, 
suiTOunded by a halo of sunlight." 

She smiled happily and pressed his hand. 

Again they were silent, and their united souls com- 
muned with the Source of all pure love. 

" What will your brother and friends say to this?" 
he asked. 

" My brother will be very happy ; what others may 
think I do not know or care." 

" And will you never regret having united your lot 
with so turbulent a one as mine must be?" 
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*' Do you think of me as a diild ? " 

'' You are right, my Helen," he said, proudly ; '* I 
have reason to know your courage." 

" Then I believe you were fishing for a compli- 
ment." 

Thus they chatted carelessly and gaylj- for some 
moments ; and presently Helen asked if he had loved 
her long. 

" I do not know," he replied ; " I have only acknowl- 
edged the fact recently, and, as you must know, the 
idea of winning j^our love is but a few moments old. 
Even now I can scarcely realize the truth." 

" Then you did not know I was here to-day? " 

" No ; my meeting you was unexpected." 

*' Do you regret it? " and she tried to look anxious. 

" Now I think some one else is fishing for a compli- 
ment." 

They walked slowly down the path speaking occa- 
sionally, or revelling in that sense of sympathy which, 
under certain conditions, makes silence fuller than 
speech. 

As they reached the end they turned and looked 
back again. Helen sighed. '* Ah, what a lovely 
place ! It seems " — and she paused, embarrassed. 

" Yes? — tell me your thought." 

"You will think me sentimental." 

" Pure sentiment belongs to a woman ; let me hear 
it." 

" It seems like Paradise. I can scarcely realize that 
Rome with its sorrow is so near." 

He looked upon the peaceful scene, and she saw 
that some pleasant thought was suggested to his 
mind. 
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" What is it?" slie asked. "It is now your turn 
to tell." 

''The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men.'* 

" What a lovely description ! " she exclaimed ; " and 
an American wrote it. How did you learn it? " 

" From my mother. You know she was an English- 
woman. She was veiy fond of Bryant's poems de- 
scribing nature, and often, when walking with me, she 
would repeat his lines." 

" You must speak to me often of your dear mother ; 
I shall learn to know and love her through you." 

" She was the only woman I have ever known whom 
I can compare to you, my dearest." 

"But I suppose she will always remain to you the 
most perfect of women ; " and there was a touch of 
hopelessness in her voice. 

" To be the most perfect woman living should satisfy 
even the most exacting little person." 

"I shall not be 'perfect' long," and she smiled 
archly. "Already I'm the proudest woman in the 
world, and in a month I shall be the vainest." 

" Then I must not pay you any more compliments 
to-day." 

"Very well; then I will go home." She looked at 
her watch. " Mercy ! I've kept Mrs. Blossom waiting 
an hour." 

" When may I see you again? " 

She thought a moment. 
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"Will vou come to-morrow afternoon? For the 
present we must practise self-denial, I suppose ; butt 
no matter what the world may say, I must see yoa to- 
morrow." 

" I will come. In the meantime consider well our 
new relation." 

" Good-by, then, until to-morrow ; " and she pressed 
his hand gently. 

" Is your carriage waiting?" 

'' Yes." 

" May I not take you to it? " 

" No, I'd rather not. I'm afraid I couldn't hide my 
secret from Mrs. Blossom, if she knew that I had met 
3'ou, and I shouldn't wish to part with it just yet." 

He took from his hand a ring of antique design, in 
which was set a sapphire of rare color, and placed it 
upon her finger. 

" This was my mother's ; will 3'ou accept it? " 

She looked at it tenderly, and put it to her lips. 

" It shall remain there until removed by the one per- 
son on earth to whom I give the right to take it off." 

He uncovered his head, and, bending low, imprisoned 
it with a kiss. 

Helen walked to the end of the path alone, and, turn- 
ing, saw her lover watching her. She waved her hand 
and he gave an answering signal. Then, seeing the 
carriage near by, she passed through the quaint exit 
(Italian in so far as it makes a simple act difficult) , 
and motioned to the coachman to follow while she 
walked. 

She was glad she had chosen this upper road for her 
return, because it gave her a little time to compose 
herself and a few moments more in which to dream. 
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Her step was light, and her mind a tumult of happy 
thoughts that revealed themselves in her face. She 
was in another world, — that world of which a maiden 
dreams, and to enter which she is ever waiting, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, from the time when she passes from 
childhood. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The interest which Helen had felt for several years 
in the ^' Old Catholic " movement had naturally been 
quickened by her residence in Rome and her acquaint- 
ance with Altieri. From the time when she and her 
brother had informed themselves concerning the move- 
ment until the present time, she had followed it suffi- 
ciently to become familiar with the principal doctrina 
points which caused the schism, and to form an opinion 
in regard to them. Indirectly her mind had also been 
drawn to several points which, although not vital, yet 
pertained to the subject, and among these was *' sacer- 
dotal celibacy." She had read the usual arguments 
and authorities on both sides of the question, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that this law was not estab- 
lished for the glory of God, but to increase the papal 
power. She had read of the honor paid by Christ to 
the relation of marriage ; the clear and decisive words 
of St. Paul ; the writings of the fathers of the Catholic 
Church itself, among them the admission of St. Thomas 
Aquinas that celibacy was an innovation on the rules 
of the early Church, — a statement confirmed by the 
learned Pius II. and strengthened by St. Ignatius, who 
said that, while celibacy in honor of God was not 
uncommon, it was wholly voluntar3', and practised in 
humility and secrecy. She learned that in the apos- 
tolical constitutions the vow of celibacy was only 
grudgingly tolerated ; while so late as the twelfth cen- 
tury the greatest theologian of his time — St. Ber- 
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nard — bad protested earnestly against an attempt to 
enforce a rule so incompatible witb buman nature. 

Then, too, tbe brutality, licentiousness, and almost 
indescribable wickedness, which, beyond the power of 
dispute, arose directly from this rule of celibacy, form 
a sad part of the history of the Homan Catholic Church. 
No man or woman, not blinded by prejudice, can read 
the history of sacerdotal celibacy, and reconcile it with 
Christianity, or even with common decency. There- 
fore, although Helen had only a cursory acquaintance 
with its details, it is easy to imagine the effect upon 
her pure mind of even the little she had learned. She 
had long ago conceived an abhorrence for the rule 
as an accessory of cruelty and crime, but she had 
heretofore only thought of the question theoretically. 
Now, however, when it was presented to her practi- 
cally, while her opinion of the thing itself was un- 
changeable, a new branch of the subject suggested 
itself. It was this : whether a man who had taken 
the obligation of celibacy upon himself could there- 
after annul it? She sat pondering this vital question, 
looking from her open window toward the cypress 
trees on Monte Mario, witfi the mellow evening sky 
behind them. 

She did not doubt her lover's right to marry, for, had 
he not possessed this right, she knew he would not have 
accepted her promise ; but she wondered what course 
of reasoning led him to the conclusion that he might 
marry. It was not in an anxious spirit that she de- 
bated the question, but for the pleasure of letting her 
thoughts wander in paths which she knew his thoughts 
had explored. It was her habit of mind, also, to arrive 
at her opinions through her own reason, and her pres- 
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ent endeavor to trace Altieri's mental steps did not 
indicate any lack of faith in the soundness of his con- 
clusion. 

So she sat and thought, and the tenor of her thoughts 
ran thus : Has a man the right to annul any vow he has 
once taken? Suppose — she reasoned hypothetically 
— Altieri had promised obedience to one whom he 
believed to be a trustworthy physician, and whom he 
afterwards became convinced gave poisonous drugs, 
would he not be justified in disregarding his promise ? 
Evidently in this case his duty would be clear. Then 
how much more would he be justified in refusing to 
sacrifice his spiritual life to an unworthy spiritual 
guide, to whom he had vowed obedience ! Indeed, 
she argued, he had no moral right to take such a 
vow, because in so doing he renounced a gift bestowed 
upon him by his Creator. Every one would concede 
that he had no moral right to renounce life ; and had 
he any better right to renounce liberty of conscience, 
or of act, vested in him as a man, and because of 
which he was an accountable being? Yet when he 
vowed implicit obedience to the Pope in spiritual 
affairs, did he not in effect shift this personal respon- 
sibility upon the Pope, and thereby make an immoral 
covenant, which, when his eyes were opened, he was 
right in refusing to longer recognize? It was clear 
to her that, under such conditions, even a vow 
should not be binding. If, then, Altieri was justi- 
fied in renouncing his vow of obedience, were his other 
vows still binding? In other words, were his vows 
divisible? She thought a long time, and arrived at 
the conclusion that, as all the vows to the Church are 
made in relation to the vow of obedience, therefore 
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they are in spirit indivisible from this vow. If, there- 
fore, he was justified in renouncing this vow of, obedi- 
ence, he was equally justified in renouncing all the 
vows that were knit to it, and the vow of celibacy 
was one of them. 

Her reflections were disturbed by Mrs. Blossom, 
who walked over to the window at which she sat; 
the moonlight shining on her white summer dress 
and her head in shadow as it rested against the case- 
ment. 

"Are you asleep, Helen?" asked the elder woman, 
softly. 

*' No ; but I am tired, and will go to my room." 

"Are you not feeling well?" 

" Perfectly, thank you." 

Her companion was surprised at the sudden serious- 
ness of her manner after the unusually happy mood in 
which she had been all the afternoon. To the old 
lady's surprise, as Helen bade her good-night she 
leaned over and kissed her for the first time. 

" I wish I could make you as happy as you deserve 
to be," said the good matron, warmly. 

'* Happy!" and Helen stopped and turned. "I 
ought to be perfectly happy to-night, and I am — 
almost." 

"I wish I could put aside the obstacle, whatever 
it is." 

'* I'm not sure that it's not of my own contriving." 

" Then put it aside, my dear ; for there are troubles 
enough without manufacturing any." 

On reaching her own room she threw open the blind 
and sat down by the window. A dome, surmounted 
hy a cross, gleamed above the near house-tops, aud with 
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her head pillowed upon one arm she looked upon the 
peaceful scene, and again fell into a revery. 

She wondered what effect Altieri's marriage would 
have upon his cause. 

She did not doubt her ability to cheer and sustain 
him in his work, nor did she believe their marriage 
would impair his usefulness in any way except by its 
moral effect. She recognized fully that many persons, 
especially among the more ignorant classes, would be 
shocked by the marriage of a priest. Then, again, his 
motive for breaking from his old connections might 
and probably would be maligned, and many would 
believe that his course had been influenced, if not 
governed, hy a wish to marry, especially in view of 
the scandal which had associated their names ; and 
this thought made her very unhappy, because she could 
not deny its force. ' ' 

She pondered far into the night, until at length with 
a sigh she rose and closed her window, having settled 
upon her future course. 

The following afternoon, when Altieri called, Helen 
was alone. She greeted her lover affectionately and, 
still holding his hand, led him to a sofa, seating 
herself, contentedly, near him. They drank deep 
of their present joy, all other thoughts being ban- 
ished for the moment. But presently there came a 
silence during which the mind of each was filled with 
the future, and each was conscious of their unity of 
thought. 

Altieri was the first to speak. 

" While the cloud hangs over us," he said, " I sup- 
pose it will be unwise to marry." 

She did not reply immediately, but sat thinking ; when 
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she spoke she turned her eyes upon his lovingly and 
smiled somewhat sadly. 

*' Even when it lifts we must not hurry," she 
answered. 

''And why not?" 

" For the sake of your cause, which is affected by 
whatever you do. Your accession gave it a great 
impetus, not only on account of your ability, but also 
because of the sacrifices you made to join it. Your 
enemies have tried to belittle these sacrifices ; thus far 
without success. But suppose you marry quickly, and 
especially the woman with whom your name has been 
coupled, what then? " 

" Well, suppose I do?" and a certain proud look 
filled his face and eyes. " It will be after I have 
demonstrated the falseness of the scandal, and my 
marriage will be a practical protest against celibacy. 
Wedlock is natural ; it has the Divine sanction, and is 
permitted by the laws of the Church with which I am 
now associated. But do not misunderstand me, dear 
Helen. It is not simply because I may that I would. 
There are many things not forbidden which I think it 
unwise to do. But this question of sacerdotal celibacy 
is of immense importance. It is a vital principle, and 
it must be established rightly and firmly. I know 
that my marriage would create great criticism ; but in 
this way public attention would be sharply called to 
the subject, and the more the subject is examined, the 
greater will be the number of converts to my view. 
My marriage would be a momentary shock to many 
persons, and it would probably turn some away from 
my cause ; but the question is, which is best for the 
cause : to feel its way in such matters slowly and 
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timidly ; or to establish itself clearly on what is right, 
and begin as it must end, if it hopes to sacceed? 
The history of celibacy in the Catholic Church is a story 
of shame. Every one may contrast the records of the 
married and the unmarried clergy. The * Old Cath- 
olics ' will not, with my consent, continue to stagger 
down the path of iniquity and uncleanness trodden 
by those from whom we have parted. We might 
begin with a pure celibate clergy ; but, as the priest- 
hood increased in numbers, the experience of the 
Romnn Church must be ours ; the same abuses must 
creep in, and practically the same scandalous history 
must be repeated. It is human nature. Then why 
mince matters? Why be afraid to avow our opinions 
and act up to them ? The ' Old Catholic ' movement, 
as I understand it, is an attempt to be honest, and to 
profess only that which its adherents really believe and 
mean to do. I believe in pennitting the priesthood to 
marry ; I believe it is vital to the purity and welfare 
of the organization, and in a vital principle I am 
against the temptations of a transient policy ; there- 
fore I am prepared to carry out my belief." 

Helen was pleased, more than pleased, to find how 
accurately she had judged his character. In thinking 
over the matter the night before she had framed 
Altieri's reply in her own mind, and what she had ex- 
pected and what he had just said were essentially the 
same. She felt, also, the assurance that her nature 
would supplement his bolder and more enthusiastic 
temperament. " What you say is characteristic," she 
replied, looking at him proudly. " I agree with every 
word of it, and for the reasons you have put so strongly 
I am willing to marry you. But not a word loses its 
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force by our waiting a little, whereas some harm might 
result from undue haste. I think it better to wait 
until your marriage will not seriously affect your influ- 
ence, or be likely to be misinterpreted. Tradition here 
is against a priest's marrying, and no one knows better 
than you how strong a hold tradition has upon the 
minds of your countrymen. They must be taught to 
tolerate marriage among their clergy, and you may 
strike at their present prejudice as much as you choose, 
although even then you run the risk of being misunder- 
stood. Nevertheless, attack the theory of celibacy, my 
dearest^ for conscience' sake ; but don't make the fatal 
mistake of believing that the world will appreciate or 
respect your motives in making an early marriage. If 
your marriage is premature it will injure your influ- 
ence ; and, if I selflshly permitted that, I could never 
forgive myself." 

He ponderjed well before speaking. 

" My darling," he then said, " I cannot deny the 
force of your words; but I believe that much of 
the shock which our marriage must give inevitably 
to the prejudices of my countrymen will be offset by 
the advantages of the principle which it will reestab- 
lish — for you must not forget that marriage in the 
Koman priesthood has the advantage of an antiquity 
even greater than that of celibacy. However, there 
is no reason for making a decision immediately. I 
would never urge you to act against your convictions, 
for I would not run the risk of dooming you to a life 
of self-reproach; and, since you feel as you do, the 
chances are that you would even exaggerate the in- 
fluence of our marriage upon my cause. Let us, 
therefore, leave the question to be settled by the light 
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of future events — and may God help us to be 
patient ! " 

She took his hand and stroked it fondly. 

*' I shall chafe under the necessity of patience, Fm 
sure I shall,*' she said; ^^and I may be weak some- 
times, and then you must give me courage and 
strength. I don't believe, with 3'our work to engross 
you, that you can realize what my decision costs me. 
Such happiness as mine a woman dreams of some- 
times, yet scarcely dares expect; but to catch a 
glimpse of it, to have it come near, actually to hold 
it, and then to yield it and not complain, — it is ask- 
ing too much all at once!" 

He watched her deep feeling with sympathy and 
joy, and lovingly he comforted her. They talked, as 
lovers will and should, for half an hour, and the 
knowledge that their communication must be infre- 
quent made each present moment the more precious. 
At last, when speaking of their walk at the Villa 
Tolozzi, Helen was reminded of what Padre Martini 
had told her concerning Giuseppe's mental state, and 
she repeated it to Altieri as he rose to take his leave. 
He seemed troubled by it and stood silent. When he 
spoke there was something in his deliberate tone that 
she had never heaid before ; something hard and cold, 
which chilled her: — 

" So they say he is crazy ; it's only what they have 
hinted at before, and they may be right ; but we must 
get at the truth. If he is crazy then our future is not 
bright. But perhaps they^ with their premature chat- 
ter, may prove to be the fools I We shall see; we 
shall see I " and as he took his leave his mind was 
evidently preoccupied. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

Two days later Altieri sat in his study with two gen- 
tlemeD, and it would have puzzled any one not in their 
confidence to understand the relations which existed 
between them, or the nature of their business. The 
two visitors (one a man of about fifty, the other some 
years younger, and both noticeable for their small, 
black, bright eyes) leaned back in their chairs and 
seemed to doze, while Altieri wrote a letter. This 
letter he compared carefully with another letter lying 
upon his desk, and then handed both letters to the 
elder visitor, who examined them critically, grunted, 
nodded, and then passed them to his companion. 
Then Altieri went to his safe and took from it an 
envelope, which he handed to the elder man, who 
presently handed it to the younger, who enclosed the 
letter Altieri had written in it, sealed it, and put it in 
his pocket. Then they rose, spoke a few words to 
Altieri, and left the house. 

" So they say he is crazy ; well, we shall see ! " 
Altieri said, half aloud, as he threw himself back in his 
chair, folded his hands behind his head, and fell into 
a reverie, with his eyes fixed upon the wall. 

When Pacini entered the room, a little later, he 
found his friend in this position, and, taking a chair, 
left him to his thoughts for a few moments. 

"What is it, — prose or poetry?'* he then asked, 
with a smile. 

*' I'm bothered," replied the other, seriously. ** I've 
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been wondering lately if Giuseppe could possibly have 
been a little crazy ; what do you think ? " 

"I don't think of him, and I advise you not to. 
What is the use ? He is dead and gone, and the best 
thing to do is to forget him." 

'* That's all very well ; but I have a special reason 
for thinking of him now." 

"Yes?" 

*' Yes ; I do not believe he is dead." 

Pacini looked amazed. 

" What ! " he exclaimed, — " not dead? Why do 
you think that?" 

" For a reason that would change your opinion also. 
But he mav be crazv, and I am troubled." 

Pacini dropped his cigarette, and stooped to get it 
before replying. " My dear Altieri," said he, " what 
earthly difference ? He had better be dead than crazy. 
Pm sure my theory is the more merciful." '^ 

" Ah, but crazy men have recovered before now." 

Pacini grew serious, and, rising, laid his hand on his 
friend's arm. i 

"Don't deceive j'ourself; this priest had been 
crazy for years, and now he has disappeared. He has 
been lost for several weeks ; no trace of him has 
been found, and yet without money he could not have 
gone far. He is dead." 

" He is not dead ! " 

" How do you know?" 

Altieri rose and looked into the entry ; then, closing 
the door carefully, he came and looked straight into 
Pacini's eyes. 

"Because he has sent a letter to Borne I " 

"To you?" 
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*' No." 

*' Have you seen the letter? " 

" It is to his sister he will write." 

" Then he has not yet written? *' 

*' There should be a letter in the post-office now." 

**In Albano?" 

*' No — here." 

" Addressed to her? " 

^' Of course not ; to an assumed name." 

"What name?" 

*' Cecilia Rossi." 

Pacini seemed greatly impressed, and neither spoke 
immediately. 

"Did his sister tell you about it?" asked Pacini, 
presently. 

"Yes." 

" Still, it wouldn't prove that he is sane I " 

" That depends." 

"You expect to see the letter?" 

"Yes ; I think it will be brought to me." 

" And then you would at least have his address and 
could write to him." 

" Certainly." 

" And find out why he ran away." 

" Precisely." 

" And perhaps you could induce him to return." 

" Undoubtedly." 

Neither spoke for fully a minute, Altieri being the 
first to break the silence. 

" It would be a terrible disappointment to me," he 
said, " to find him, and then to learn that his brain is 
unsettled." 

"Of course his brain is unsettled, and I am 
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sorry to have you waste time and hope on the 
matter." 

" Still I intend to follow the thing up." 

Pacini shrugged his shoulders. 

'' And when I find him I expect to discover that his 
disappearance was not the act of a fool." 

*' What do you mean? " 

^' Pacini, I mean that, having lived for nearly forty 
years, Pm familiar with the multiplication-table." 

^^I don't understand you. Don't be so infernally 
mysterious." 

'' That I am able to put two and two together and 
arrive at the result without assistance." 

^'That's a prof ound remark! I think Pd better go 
and let you take some needed rest." 

*' Yet, do you know, Pacini, that, simple as it is, there 
are persons right here, — in Rome, — who don't give me 
credit for such intelligence ! " 

^^ No, I don't know it ; and I think you're a little 
excited, and I advise you to go slowly." 

^' My dear Pacini, I see that you don't understand 
me ; but let me get a look at that letter, and perhaps I 
can make things clearer to you." 

'' I hate such cheap mystery," was the reply. " If 
you suspect anything or anybody, why not say so? 
Surely Pm to be trusted. Then why be so dreadfully 
dark?" 

Altieri laughed. '' No, no, Pacini I I mustn't spoil 
such a treat as I have in store for you. Wait until I 
have seen that letter, and then I think you will under- 
stand me, and that your eyes will open pretty wide 
with amazement." 

That evening the two black-eyed men came again to 
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Altieri. They closed the door behind them as they 
entered his study, and not a soul, by any possible 
chance, could have overheard the few words they 
spoke. 

The following morning found them again in the 
study, inactive and nodding while Altieri continued 
his regular work at his desk. 

Presently a servant knocked, and announced that 
there was a priest outside, who said he wished to see 
the monsignore upon important and personal business. 

Altieri told the servant to admit the priest, and 
harried his visitors, whose eyes were now open and 
bright, into an adjoining room, neglecting to close 
the door. Then he resumed his seat. 

A rather burly priest entered and bowed respectfully. 

*' What do you wish? " demanded Altieri. 

*' An interview without witnesses." 

Altieri ordered the servant to leave the room, and 
then turned expectantly to his visitor. 

^' I represent the associates of Padre Giuseppe,*' 
said the priest, still standing. 

'' Will 3^ou be seated?" 

The priest took a chair and waited. 

4^ Yes — well?" 

" He is alive." 

"I thought so — well?" 

" And has written a letter." 

''To whom?" 

'' That is immaterial ; we are only concerned with ils 
contents." 

"Well?" 

'' I come, at his request, to ask for the box belong- 
ing to him, and in 3'our possession." 
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" The box? — what box? " 

The priest smiled, and then said deliberately : — 

*^ Excase me ; but stop and think it moment, and we 
shall both eoonomize time. Should I^e likely to come 
here with such a demand unless I w^re sure of my 
ground? Surely, you need reflect but a moment to 
remember to what box I refer." 

*' You are fortunate in possessing a sanguine tem- 
perament," said Altieri. 

" Do you not yet recall it ? " 

^' Can you aid my memory? If 'bo, I shall be greatly 
indebted to you." 

^^ If you insist, I can, but let us be frank together ; 
in fact, it is necessary." 

*' Be frank then.'* 

The priest rose to his feet and adyan^^d a step. 

" Stop I " said Altieri, sharply. " Tatfi^Vour seat ! I 
can hear very well, and prefer this distance between us." 

The priest took his seat again, with an urbane smile. 

' ' As you choose," he said. ' ' I regret to have caused 
you anxiety. A reformer should not permit himself to 
be so easily alarmed." 

^' A voice so gentle as yours could alarm no one, not 
even a reformer ; therefore you need not whisper " 

"You still wish me to aid you in recalling the box?" 

*' If you will be so amiable." 

" It is the one which bears his initials" — he paused 
and looked at Altieri keenly, and then, throwing his 
head forward like a snake, he hissed, — "2%e 6005 (xm-- 
taining the papers stolen from the Vatican ! " 

Altieri looked aghast ; he half rose from his chair, and 
then sank back into it, his hand trembling violently, 
^nd his eyes fixed searchiugly upon the speaker. 
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"Do 3'ou know anything more?" and his voice 
soanded broken and hollow. 

" Is it not enough? You remember the box now? " 

Altieri bowed his head. 

"I recall i. box in my possession, with Giuseppe's 
initials upon it." 

"I thought 30U would;" and the smooth face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

" Have you anj- evidence to prove that he wishes 
it?" 

"Yes, if it is necessary." 

" Let me see it." 

V Excuse me, not in your hand — for I trust your 
eyesight is as good as your hearing." 

"Let me look at the penmanship." 

"That is reasonable. If I do so, will you remain 
in your ch» -?" 

" I will." 

" Very well ; . although it would not help you to 
possess it." 

He then felt in his pocket and brought out a letter, 
which he unfolded, and turned toward Altieri, holding 
it near enough to be easily read. 

" The name is an assumed one," said the priest, 
"and you will excuse my turning it do^n with his 
present address. You do not need it. You know his 
writing better than I do ; it is genuine, is it not?" 

" I admit nothing ; I deny nothing." 

" But you see something, perhaps ; will you not read 
it aloud?" 

Not without signs of much excitement, Altieri read 
as follows : — 
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I am in New York, a Aigitive! I have sinned against my 
Church, and it is unbearable. I must atone to her, and then 
beg forgiveness. 

Some years ago, certain documents containing facts which 
the Church had kept buried, disappeared from the Vatican. 
None of the missing papers have been found. What a useful 
service, then, would it be if some of those documents could be 
laid at the feet of the Holy Father ! 

Before I left Albano to enter college you remember that I 
acted as the monsig^ore's secretary, and, little by little, became 
acquainted with his personal affairs, and took occasion to ex- 
amine some of his private papers. Now you begin to under- 
stand my meaning. There is in his possession a box bearing 
my initials, which he must be compelled to surrender. He will 
probably claim that it is his, and that he caused my initials 
to be put upon it for his own purposes. Never mind ; the box 
bears my initials, and he must yield it. At first, naturally, he 
will refuse ; but then tell him that I have in my possession the 
original of a paper placed by him in Box No. 8, where he will 
now find a copy which I substituted for it. 

If he will restore to the Church her property, through me, j 

I will return to him the paper I took. Should he refuse or ' 

hesitate, as an atonement to the Church I will offer his docu- 
ment in place of the box, regardless of our past or his future. ^ 

Should he ask what g^uarantee there is that his document 
will be returned upon the receipt by me of the box with its 
seals unbroken, tell him that he must trust me ; that I do not 
wish to injure him, but only to reinstate myself in the Church. 
He can better afford to lose the box than the document, and I 
will surely ^lace the document in the hands of his enemies 
unless I receive the box within one month. 

Send to me to the following address — ' 

Altieri made a motion as though to spring for the 
paper ; but, with a motion as quick as his own, the 
priest crammed it into his pocket and was upon his feet. 

" Pray do not go yet," said Altieri, blandly, sinking 
to his chair. 
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The priest moved a little farther away and reseated 
himself. 

"Was the letter written to you?" demanded the 
prelate. 

'* To a friend, for whom I am acting." 

Altieri went to Box No. 3, unlocked it, and, having 
glanced at a paper within, resumed his place. 

" I do not know you," he said, presently ; " I will 
not give up this box to a stranger." 

" Your point has been anticipated ; there is a friend of 
yours in the carriage below, — will you give it to him?" 

"Who is he?" 

" If 3'ou are satisfied that he comes from the Padre 
Giuseppe's college will you hand him the box? " 

"Yes." 

"Very well. Do me the favor to invite him to 
join us." 

Altieri rang for his servant and gave the desired 
order. 

The two men sat without speaking until steps were 
heard in the outer hall, and the servant ushered in — 
Padre Martini. He came forward, with his usual smile, 
and bowed courteously to Altieri, who rose as he 
entered. 

" Your servant tells me you have kindly sent for me. 
I am quite at j^our service," said the aged priest. 

" Do you recognize the revered father?" demanded 
the first visitor. 

Altieri did not reply, but going to a safe in the room 
unlocked it, and took from it a small wooden box, 
bound with tape and sealed. He then brought it to 
his desk and rang his bell, and when the servant 
appeared told him to remain in the room. The two 
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visitors exchanged glances and smiled. Altieri^lhen 
placed a piece of blank paper npon his desk, and asked 
Padre Martini to prepare and sign a formal receipt for 
the box. 

Without hesitation or excuse Padre Martini took 
from his pocket a form already prepared, and handed 
it to Altieii, who read it carefully and pronounced it 
to be satisfactory. 

^^ Therefore nothing remains but for me to sign it." 

Altieri bowed. 

''Well, then, deliver the box and I will sign the 
receipt." 

"The box is prepared," said Altieri; "sign the 
receipt, and we will exchange our possessions simul- 
taneousl}'." 

" Do you doubt my good faith, sir? " and the eyes of 
the old man flashed. 

"It was to avoid doubting it that I made my 
suggestion." 

Padre Martini seized the paper haughtily and signed 
it ; then throwing it upon the desk in front of Altieri, 
he pointedly turned his back upon it, and walked away 
a few paces. 

Altieri quietly took the paper and locked it in his 
safe. Then taking the box from his desk, he placed it 
in the hands of the irate priest. 

"You must remember," he said, " that I made the 
suggestion which offended you in my character as a 
trustee. One can never be too careful about minute 
details in a matter so delicate as this. And now, 
gentlemen, can I serve you further? " 

It was Padre Martini who replied, as he entrusted 
the box to his companion, " There is nothing further 
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at present, I believe ; but I may wish a confereDce with 
you within a few days. I presume there will be no 
difficulty in arranging it." 

" A letter will always reach me here." 

Padre Martini whispered to his companion, who left 
the room; he then requested Altieri to dismiss his 
servant, and when they were alone he came near, and 
said, in a conciliatory voice : — 

" Have you anything regarding the contents of the 
box which you would care to say to one who has only 
the desire in his heart to heal unhappy differences ? " 

" I am not sure that I understand you." 

"You are young, and have lofty ideals ; I am old, and 
have learned to be content with what is possible. I 
wish I could be the medium of restoring to our dear 
mother Church her son who has strayed. It may be 
done, and each tondone and forget the past, — all the 
past ! The position in which you are, at present, can- 
not be a grateful one to a young man of your brill- 
iancy and capacity for usefulness. You are fighting 
gallantly, but single-handed ; and whr.t can you hope 
to accomplish against a host numbering nearly two 
hundred and fifty millions? How much more good 
will you do i^ithin the .walls, than beating against them, 
even with sa stout a lance as yours ! And the Church 
is truly a mother. She loves her sons, and has only 
sorrow for fhose who wander. If they return repentant 
she will open her arms again, and take them to her 
heart. Think what a future may await you. I have 
no authority to speak ; but I judge from the experi- 
ence of others who have returned to the great 
iPiother, after a short season of wandering." Com- 
ing nearer, and lowering his voice, he added, 
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slowly and Bignificantly : " Think how happy would 
be the hour in which you and I together might obtain 
and destroy the original. Imagine the joy, as we lose 
sight of its white ashes, of crushing out of our minds 
all memorj^ of such past deeds or events as we regret. 
Think of it, my son, before we meet again.'* 

The young prelate stood looking down upon the old 
man with an expression of intense scorn. 

" I wish. Padre Martini," he said, " that I had your 
conscience and your tongue. It would be much easier 
to be happy in this world." 

The face of his listener flushed. 

^^ Is that a generous or becdmiug spirit in which to 
meet my friendly disposition?" he demanded. 

" Well, sir ! " and Altieri's face grew white. " We 
have finished our business ; don't let us traffic concern- 
ing my soul. I will promise not to forget your past 
evidences of ' friendly disposition,' as you call it, and 
I assure 3'ou that when the time comes in which I can 
repay it — and I believe it will come soon — j'ou will 
not complain that I repay you with a sparing hand. 
No, sir ! I will repay you generously and with full 
interest. Good-morning, sir; and many thanks for 
your call." And, with a mocking laugh, he closed the 
door upon his amazed visitor. 

Padre Martini stood in the corridor for some time 
thinking over those last words and wondering what the 
laugh portended. Then he took the box from his com- 
panion and shook it. He heard nothing and shook it 
again. Then his face grew troubled, and he mumbled 
ominously to himself. Entering the closed carriage 
which had brought him he directed the burly priest to 
take the box and break its seals. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Altieri's visitors were scarcely out of sight before 
he started for Helen's apartment. Giustina had 
brought to him, several days before, the expected 
letter from her brother, addressed to " Cecilia Rossi," 
and after reading it to her be put it in his pocket and 
charged her not to tell a human being of its existence. 
He was impatient to go to Giuseppe ; but, appreciating 
the force of the doubt which Padre Martini evidentlj'- 
intended to throw upon any statement of the fugitive's 
by questioning the soundness of his mind, he determined 
to prepare for this emergency before he left Rome. 

Calling two Roman detectives to his assistance, he 
(in their presence and imitating Giuseppe's penman- 
ship as closely as possible) had written a letter pur- 
porting to be from the fugitive priest. This spurious 
letter the detectives (in the manner already described) 
had examined, enclosed in Giuseppe's genuine envelope 
(which Altieri had opened most carefully), and then 
deposited in the post-ofl3ce, watching to see who would 
call for it. 

These preparations finished, Altieri was ready for 
his next move, and thereupon confided to Pacini (and 
to him only) the fact that such a letter might be 
found at the post-oflSce. Pacini's face and words on 
that occasion had convinced the watchful prelate that 
ho was on the right track, and that his confidant 
would possess himself of the letter and turn it over to 
Padre Martini. 
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Upon receiving the report of the detectives that the 
letter had been withdrawn by a woman and taken to 
Pacini's rooms, he knew that the bait was swallowed, 
and tliat he must prepare for the last part of his 
little experiment. Thereupon he procured a small 
box, painted Giuseppe*s initials upon it, sealed it 
elaborately, and laid it in his safe. 

The subsequent demand for this box by the priest 
who brought the decoy letter, resulting in Altieii's 
obtaiuing Padre Martini*s written receipt for it, had 
happened nearly in the manner that Altieri had antici- 
pated. There had been little doubt in his mind as to 
who had spirited Giuseppe away since the moment 
when Helen recited the details connected with Giu- 
seppe's disappearance. Padre Martini's motive was 
clear, for he knew him to be an ardent Jesuit; but 
Pacini's treachery both shocked and puzzled him. 
Yet he had a theory regarding it, and it was on the 
strength of this that he told Pacini about the decoy 
letter, and thus, by the result, not only proved Pacini's 
alliance with Padre Martini, but put the Jesuit in a 
position where he would scarcely dare question any 
statement coming from Giuseppe. If he did so 
Altieri had only to answer that a man who would con- 
nive at the theft of a letter, and then trust its state- 
ments so implicitly as Padre Martini had done, could 
no longer pretend to discredit the intelligence of its 
author. This object being accomplished, he felt that 
he might now hasten to Giuseppe, who, it was evident, 
had fled from the evil power he feared. 

Helen fortunately was at home, and, although over- 
joyed at seeing her lover, began to chide him slyly upon 
his quick return. His serious air, however, checked her. 
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'' Has anything happened? "she asked, searching his 
face anxiously. 

" Yes, dearest. I have formed a sudden plan to 
leave Rome for a few weeks." 

" To leave me here alone? Is it necessary? " 

" Only an imperative dut}' could call me away, and 
your brother will soon be with you." 

"Your physician has not told you to go?" she 
asked, with sudden dread. 

" Not he. I am feeling splendidly." 

" How long did you say you will be away?" 

" About two months, — not more, I think." 

" And yet it may be longer." 

" Yes." 

Her eyelashes were wet, but she bravely choked back 
the tears. 

" Whatever is necessary you must do," she said. 

"Helen, I go for your sake as well as my own. 
I go to find Giuseppe, and I have discovered some- 
thing« which makes it necessary for me to see him 
personally. I think I know pretty accurately why 
he left Home without seeing you or me, and yet I 
must be sure before I speak. Now I wish to make 
a suggestion to you: don't mention my destination 
to any one." 

" How can I, when you haven't told it to me? " 

" Canada." 

" Is Giuseppe there ? *' 

" Yes." 

" And will he make a confession, do you think?" 

" It is my intention that he shall." 

" But he may refuse ; for, if he is alive, he must have 
played me false." 
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'' Well, he will not play me false if I once catch 
sight of him. But do not show any knowledge con- 
cerning him or my journey. Don't forget'tliis for an 
instant, with any one, — Pacini, the princess, or even 
your brother ! " 

*' I will do as you say.'* 

" So then, good-by, my Helen, and, since I am going 
so far away, give me some trinket which you have often 
worn to be a talisman and comforter." 

She unclasped from her neck a chain, to which 
was suspended a small gold cross, and handed it 
to him. Then she put to his lips the ring he 
had given her, and, perceiving her wish, he kissed 
it. Their hearts were too full for speech, and 
having kissed her passionately he passed from her 
sight. 

The succeeding days dragged slowly by for Helen, 
as each one carried her lover farther from her. On 
the twelfth day she received a letter, which made 
her heart beat quickly, for it bore the postmark 
of Quebec, Canada. She remembered immediately, 
however, that it could not possibly be from him; 
and then, upon examination, saw that the writing 
was a woman's, and that it seemed familiar. Tear- 
ing open the envelope she read the following 
letter : — 

My dear Heleit: — Captain Wrexel and I decided to pass 
the summer in America, and, thinking a long Toyage would be 
agreeable at this season, we sailed from Naples for New York. 
There were less than a dozen cabin passengers, and we soon 
became acquainted with a young Italian, who went aboard with 
us, and who sat next my husband at table. His name was Rossi, 
and we found him very intelligent and pleasant. He and I 
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got on famously, as he shared my enthusiasm for Rome, and 
many a good talk we had about the grand old city. He was, 
howeyer, utterly non-committal about his motives for going to 
America, and I at last came to the conclusion that he was on 
a government mission; and once, when I accused him of it, 
he seemed confused, but did not deny it. When he found that 
my husband and I were going to Canada he asked a great 
many questions about the country and the people, and especially 
about the condition of the poorer classes, and, eventually, in 
response to an invitation to go with us to Quebec, he said he 
would consider the matter, and before landing he decided to 
accompany us. 

What leads me to write all these particulars (or, in fact, to 
write at all since you seem to have forgotten old friends in 
your pleasure with new ones) are the following circumstances : 
Signer Rossi was far from well, and his health seemed to fail 
daily ; but nothing serious occurred until the night after our arri- 
val in Quebec, when he was stricken with a fever and became 
delirious. As we are the only friends he has in the hotel we have 
been with him as much as we could. Last night, in his ravings, 
he astonished me by speaking the name ** Altieri," and while I 
was wondering if he had the monsignore in mind he spoke your 
name distinctly. I called Captain Wrexel, and presently the 
sufferer cried out as if in terror, speaking your name and Mon- 
signor Altieri's many times, together with something about a 
statement; but as he spoke in Italian, and very rapidly, I could 
not catch the exact meaning of his words. After thinking the 
matter over. Captain Wrexel and I agreed that you should be in- 
formed of this, as the young man may be known to you. He is 
very ill, and his friends should be communicated with immedi- 
ately. If anything serious were to happen we should not know 
what to do. Therefore, in kindness to him and to us, please give 
us some information ; or, if you can, place us in communication 
with his family without delay. 

Trusting that you will understand the spirit in which I write, 
and with kind regards, in which Captain Wrexel joins me, 

I remain 

Always sincerely yours, 

Frances Wrexel. 
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Helen sat with the letter in her hand for several 
minutes, trying to decide what to do. Her natural sur- 
prise at the caprice of fate, which again brought the 
Wrexels into this serious affair, was overpowered by the 
stronger sensation of fright at Mrs. WrexeFs evident 
opinion that Giuseppe would not recover. 

Should he die before seeing Altieri the future would 
be dark, hopeless, indeed ; for who else could establish 
the truth beyond question ? She calculated for the five- 
hundredth time where Altieri ought to be, and decided 
that he must be very near Quebec, if not actually on 
shore. " God grant he may reach Giuseppe in time ! " 
she murmured, as she rose to ring for her hat and 
gloves. She did not feel justified in announcing 
Altieri's departure to the Wrexels, although she 
believed that he would be at Giuseppe's side within a 
day or two ; therefore she sent Frances a dispatch, 
containing these words : — 

Letter reeeived ; may expect some one soon. 

The following morning a despatch was put into her 
baud, which she opened anxiously. It was not from 
Canada, as she supposed, but from the lake of Como, and 
was signed by the princess. It announced that Leo was 
very ill, and begged her to come immediately. She was 
greatly perplexed, for she was awaiting news from 
Canada, and, to crown all, her brother was upon the 
ocean, and had written that he would hurry to Rome 
without delay. 

She dropped into a chair and thought over the matter 
as calmly as she could. At last she decided that her 
duty was clear, and, ordering a trunk prepared, went 
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to the telegraph office and sent two messages, — one to 
the princess, stating that she would leave by the night 
train ; and the other to her brother, at Liverpool, tell- 
ing him where she was going, and asking him to wait 
at Milan until she should join him. 

While Helen and Mrs. Blossom were speeding toward 
the north Altieri landed at Quebec, and within an hour 
went to the hotel to which Giuseppe had written 
Giustina to address him. 

As he entered the door he met a gentleman who was 
coming out. They glanced at each other, stopped, 
and, after a mutual recognition, shook hands. 

'* Why, Monsignor Altieri, this is unexpected ! " ex- 
claimed Captain Wrexel. 

^^ It was a sudden notion of mine," was the guarded 
reply. 

"You have come after the young Italian, I sup- 
pose?" 

Altieri looked at him closely. 

" What young Italian? " 

"Young Rossi." 

"Is he here?" 

" The poor fellow died last night ! " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The Prince Tolozzi was at the little station a few 
hours from Milan, where Helen and her companion left 
the train, and as the young girl caught sight of his 
face she had a glimpse behind the cold exterior which 
alone the world saw, and through which, indeed, she 
herself had never before penetrated. He looked ten 
years older than when she had parted from him, and 
there were lines in his face that showed the terrible 
anxiety and suffering that were wringing his heart. 
She dreaded to ask concerning Leo. 

He greeted her cordially, almost affectionately. 

"Is there any news since the telegram?" ventured 
Helen. 

'' He seems about the same." 

" Does he know I am coming?" 

" His mother told him last evening, but I don't 
think " — and he turned away hastily and busied him- 
self with an unnecessary examination of the compart- 
ment she had left. Then, turning back, he continued 
huskily : " The little fellow isn't always himself now." 

"I hope I may be of some service ; for I've had a 
great deal of experience with children." 

'' We appreciate 3*our coming, and so promptly ; but 
there is little to do for him ; what he needs is strength. 
He has failed terribly within a week — terribly ! " 

On the way to the villa but few words were spoken, 

'^nd the ride seemed longer than it was. Helen was 

vn immediately to her rooms, where the princess 
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soon joined her. As she came forward Helen saw 
that she had changed even more than her husband, 
and, opening her arms, she took the grief -stricken 
woman to her heart as she would have taken a child ; 
and, like a child, the princess laid her head upon the 
shoulder of her comforter, and sobbed as though her 
heart were breaking. 

'* I had no right to send for you, and I despise m}'- 
self for doing it," she exclaimed, suddenly ; " but, my 
God I what could I do? My darling calls for you, and 
I would sacrifice anything to comfort him. Oh, how 
I hate myself ! " and in her wild passion she actually 
smote herself on the forehead. 

" Alessandra ! " said Helen, "what are you doing? 
My dear friend, you should have sent for me before ; 
you are tired out." 

" I would to Heaven I could buy my boy's life with 
mine. But if he is taken Til go with him, any way ! " 
and her eyes had a gleam that seemed akin to 
frenzy. 

" Don't threaten God," said Helen, firmly. " This 
is no time for such talk. Sickness is a time for gentle- 
ness and faith, not for impiety and bravado." 

Her strong phrases had the desired effect. 

"God is merciful," sobbed Alessandra. " He will 
not punish me for a moment's madness by taking my 
boy ? " 

" Of course not ; but now try to be yourself. When 
may I go and see Leo ? " 

As if in answer to the question a servant appeared 
witli blanched face. 

" Come, signora ! " she exclaimed, and the princess 
flew from the room. 
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Helen followed, and the maid led her to the sick- 
chamber. 

The shadows of twilight were settling over it, and at 
first Helen could not see distinctly; but as her eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom she saw the prin- 
cess kneeling beside a bed, on which lay the tiny 
sufferer. 

" He is conscious for the first time in seven hours," 
whispered the maid. 

Helen drew nearer, and the doctor came and stood 
at her side, where he could watch the patient's face, 
unseen by the mother. 

" Is he better or worse? " asked Helen, softly. 

'* The crisis is near." 

Leo had taken his mother's hand, and was lying 
with his large, dark eyes fixed upon the ceiling. No 
one ventured to speak, and the stillness was unbroken 
save for the child's breathing. Presently his eyes 
sought those of his mother, and he tried to smile. 

*' Where am I, mamma?" he asked, weakly. 
I '* At the Villa Felice." 

" Oh, yes ! I remember now ; " and he was silent for 
some time. 

A movement by the doctor caused him to turn his 
eyes, and he caught sight of Helen. His face brightened 
with pleasure, and, murmuring her name, he tried to 
raise his head. 

The doctor motioned her to go forward. 

^^ Aunt Elena has come to see her little Leo, and he 
must hurry and get well," she said. 

" I think Leo's cheeks are also white now," he 
replied, in English. ''I wonder where my ball is?" 
Hnd he seemed perplexed. 
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"Til find it; only you must hurry and get well." 
And Helen succeeded in forcing almost a cheery ring 
into her voice. 

" Before I was ill I could throw twice as hard as 
when we played last." 

" Then I shall be afraid of you." 

A hollow little sound — the mere ghost of his old 
merry laugh — was his only answer. Helen feared to 
tire him, and gently moved away. He closed his eyes 
for a few moments, and seemed to be sleeping. 

Suddenly he tried to turn upon his pillow. The 
watchful eye of the princess anticipated his wish, and 
she aided him, tenderly and skilfullj-. Then she 
sank down again into a low chair, and stroked her 
darling's hand. 

■^' Mamma ! " he said. 

" Yes, dearest." 

"Is little Leo very iU?" 

"Leo is ill; but mamma hopes he wiU be better 
soon." 

'* When sick people don't get well what do they do? " 

*' They go to Paradise, my darling." 

" No, that's not it ; what is it they do first? " 

** I wouldn't talk, my pet ; it isn't good for you." 

" But I wish to know. Oh, now I remember, they 
die. What is it like, mamma ? " 

" Only to go away to a lovely, bright country, 
where no one is ill any more." 

** But who takes sick people away?" 

" God." 

" Why ? " 

" Because he loves them, and wishes to have them 
near him." 
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"Does God love Leo?" ( 

" Of course, my darling ; God loves all little 
children." 

" Then ma3'be God will wish for Leo, mamma ; " and 
he searched her face anxioasly. Before she could 
reply he cried out with terror, " I don't wish to go to 
God without you, mamma! Leo doesn't know any 
one there ; he hasn't even one little friend ; " and he 
began to sob piteously. It was a terrible moment to 
those who stood around the child, and Helen heard the 
labored breathing of the prince behind her. 

" Don't be frightened, darling," sobbed the princess. 
" God is very good, and will not take Leo if he 
would rather stay with mamma." 

"Then ask God to leave Leo with you, dear 
mamma," pleaded the child. *' Please ask him ! Tell 
God that Leo cannot be happy without you. Tell 
him Leo would rather be ill, and that he wishes to be 
let alone. Quick, dear mamma, quick ! " 

The princess fell upon her knees, and folded her 
hands ; then, with a gesture of despair, she rose again. 

"I dare not!" she exclaimed; "I am unworthy 
to pray ; " and she turned away. 

Helen went to her side, and, laying her hand firmly 
upon her shoulder, led her back to the bedside of the 
child. 

" Perhaps your prayer may save him," she whispered. 
Leo had watched his mother's struggle with eyes full 
of pity. 

"Never mind, mamma," he said, tenderly. "Leo 
will ask God himself ; " and, folding his wasted hands 
before him, he raised his little, tired voice in a sup- 
plication so simple and touching that the ver}' angel 
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of death, hovering near, must have been moved to 
pity. His effort exhausted him, and he sank back 
and closed his eyes. All listened breathlessly, and 
only the deep sobs of the stricken mother broke the 
solemn silence. 

" Mamma," whispered the child presently. 

" Yes, my darling." 

*' Where are you, mamma? *' and he moved his eyes 
as though he did not see the beloved face so near his 
own. ' ' Mamma," he cried aloud, ' ' are you not here ? " 

'-Yes, my son." 

''Mamma, if God should take your little Leo will 
you come soon? I will be so lonely. Will you promise, 
dear mamma ? " 

The princess feil upon her knees, and, raising her 
hands toward heaven, cried wildly, " Show thy 
infinite mercy, O God ! Be pitiful ! — be pitiful ! 
Spare me my child." Then her sobs choked her 
utterance, until with a supreme effort she conquered 
them, and, raising her right hand, said solemnly, 
" As thou wilt show mercy to me, so will I be witli- 
out mercy to myself ! " 

Her excitement was too much for her, and she sank, 
exhausted, by the side of the bed, her head resting 
upon her arm, her eyes fixed upon the face of Leo, 
who seemed to have fallen asleep. 

Hel^i left the room and went to her own apart- 
ment, where she remained until summoned to dinner, 
immediately after which she went again to the sick 
child, by whose side sat the mother, calmer, but with 
eyes still anxiously strained on the white face. Helen 
could render no service by remaining, and Alessandra 
rejected her entreaty to be allowed to keep her company 
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in the anxious night-watch. Indeed she said that she 
preferred to be alone with the doctor. 

About midnight Leo awoke and it was evident that 
the crisis was over. The doctor, after assuring him- 
self of the fact, told the princess to go and rest. She 
waited until her child fell into a sweet sleep and then 
going to the room of her husband, knocked upon 
the door. He opened it himself and she entered. 
Her face was colorless, and she seemed so weak and 
faint that the prince sprang to her assistance and 
led her to a chair. When she spoke, however, her 
voice was firm and clear. 

" I have come, Prince Tolozzi," she said, " to make 
a confession. I beg that you will hear me as patient- 
ly and calmly as you can, and after I have finished I 
promise never to complain by word or deed of the 
result, no matter what it may be." 

'* Alessandra, you have overtaxed your strength 
already," was the reply ; " I would counsel you to post- 
pone any conversation which may further distress 
you." 

^' No; hear me now, my husband, unless you would 
diive me mad ! " and, rising, she closed the door. 

What occurred in the next half-hour no one except 
themselves will ever know, but when the princess left 
her husband's presence, her fault, whatever it was, 
was unforgiven. *4fc 

He had heard her with the calmness of a stoic, and 
had not uttered a word in reply ; she had begged him 
— yes, upon her knees — for one word, even of 
reproach ; but, like one struck blind and dumb, he sat 
with his eyes covered by his hands, and refused to 
unlock his lips. At last, rising slowly, he walked to 
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the door, and, opening it, motioned to lier to pass with- 
out. She did so, and then turned beseechingly ; but he 
closed and locked the door, and the wretched woman, 
crushed and half unconscions, sank upon the floor; 
nor did she move until the light of the breaking day. 

Motionless she crouched, listening hour after hour 
to the footsteps of the prince as he paced back and 
forth in his room. 

But the noise of some one descending the stairs 
startled her, and she shrank into a corner and waited 
until the early riser should pass. It was Helen, who 
quietly went down to the ground floor and unfastened 
the bolts. 

Helen had risen early, and, throwing open the 
window-blinds, stood spellbound by the beauty of the 
scene before her. Beneath was the lake of Como, its 
glassy waters reflecting the shadows of a town opposite 
her whose turrets and gilded dome gleamed through the 
mist that hung around it. Behind this rose a hill 
covered with rich foliage. Still farther away, yet 
near, the stately Alps, with shoulders overlapping, 
towered alofb. On the bank beneath her a fisherman 
was perched upon a rock, while, seated near, a woman, 
in a costume of bright colors, chatted with a bo}', who 
alternately whistled, talked, and sang as he cleaned a 
small boat. 

*' I ^ffti'i wonder that Leo doesn't wish for Paradise," 
she thought. 

The delicious air tempted her, and she descended to 
the garden. A path leading through a grove invited 
her, and, following it, she presently came to a miniature 
lake spanned by a rustic bridge, the two arches of which 
rested midway between the banks, upon a little island. 
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Beyond this the scene became wilder, and but for the 
well-kept path she could have fancied herself in the 
midst of a forest. A gradual descent led her down 
the side of the mountain upon which the villa stood, 
and presently she came to another bridge, thrown 
across a gorge. Crossing it she passed a sharp bend, 
and uttered an exclamation of delight as she saw, a few 
feet below her, a second lake, or, rather, a large pool, 
as wild in its character as the other had been tranquil, 
from whose dark waters rose a circular temple of 
glistening marble columns. Within stood a life- 
sized figure of Diana, while guarding the temple, 
and, apparently floating upon the water, were four 
mermaids, cut in Carrara marble. 

The startling contrast between the black pool and the 
white temple was so absorbing that she did not observe 
the approach of the princess, until the latter had nearly 
reached her side. Hearing footsteps she turned, and, 
with an exclamation of pleasure, held out her hands ; 
but the other simply bowed. It did not need this 
strange manner to tell Helen that some terrible blow 
had fallen upon her friend. 

'* How is Leo?" she asked, anxiously. 

" Thank God, he is much better ; the doctor says the 
crisis is past." 

" Then your prayer and his have been heard." 

" I believe so, and I've come to fulfil my pWg^*" 

Helen looked at her in surprise. 

" Your pledge, dear? What pledge?" 

" Sit upon that bench and listen to me." 

A sickening fear flashed through Helen's mind that 
the strain upon Alessandra's nerves had been too great, 

"* that her mind was unsettled. 
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*' Come, sit by my side," she said, " and let me tell 
3*oa some good news. Do you know that my brother 
is coming?" 

The princess remained standing, her tired eyes look- 
ing down into the bright face which was upturned to 
them. ^' I am glad," she said, ^^ for anything that can 
make you happy ; but now I have a duty to perform ; 
let me speak to you. I promised God last night 
that, if he would withhold the blow I deserved, I would 
punish myself, and I am here to keep my word." 

"Why not wait for a day or two?" suggested 
Helen. 

" I cannot ! " Then, clasping her hands, she cried, 
" For God's sake, Helen, do not speak to me again 
until you have heard what I have come to tell you. I 
am not mad. I am more myself than I have been for 
many months, and this is no time for light words. 
Will you listen to me?" and then, as Helen looked 
wonderingly into her face, she spoke as follows : — 

" When I was a child Pacini and I played together. 
I knew his sunn}', honest nature ; I basked in it during 
my girlhood, and when he became a man I learned to 
love it. But he was not eligible as a husband, and I 
was forced to marry the Prince Tolozzi, although I took 
to him a sad heart. He was always attentive, always 
a gentleman, but never a companion. 

" Under these conditions my heart turned more 
strongly than ever toward Pacini, and we no longer hid 
our love from each other. I had been married about 
three years when Pacini was ordered to London upon 
diplomatic ser^dce. The following spring my husband 
and I went to Paris, and soon after our arrival the 
prince was ordered to St. Petersburg, but for a few 
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weeks only, and so he left me behind him. I was wild 
to see Pacini, who coald not Icaye his post, and I went 
to London, accompanied only by my maid. I registered 
under a false name at his hotel, and kept out of sight 
as much as I could. Pacini and I made little excursions 
out of town, and for some days all was well. But oue 
afternoon, as Pacini and I were walking along the 
main corridor of the hotel to enter a carriage, we 
came face to face with Padre Martini. Coming forward 
cordially he addressed me by name. Several ser- 
vants' of the hotel were near us, and I nerved myself 
to brave the matter out. I denied my identitj-, and 
with a profound bow he passed on. \Yc ascertained 
his address, and that night I wrote him a note, asking 
where I could meet him and explain my action. The 
next day I saw him and confessed everything. He 
agreed to keep my secret under the condition that I 
should return with him immediately to Paris. I did so, 
and he never violated my confidence, and I loved him 
for his loyalty. But, Helen, while I was foolii^h and 
reckless I never sinned. The prince does not believe 
me!'' 

She buried her face in her hands, but not to weep. 
Her humiliation and suffering were shown onl}- by their 
deeper tokens. Presently she dropped her hands list- 
lessly and continued : — 

" Before another year had passed Leo was bom. My 
feelings now changed, and the love that needed vent 
went out to my child, while Pacini gradually faded from 
my heart until I was able to think of him merely as a 
dear friend. 

" So matters continued up to the night when you told 
me of Giuseppe's expected visit and your approach- 
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ing vindication. All, how happy it made me ! As I 
held your head against my heart, and you asked me 
what was to be done, I was in full sympathy with you, 
and was just opening my lips to advise you to send for 
Altieri when I glanced into the miiTor, and caught 
sight of Padre Martini, standing in the corridor, with 
a finger raised warningly. I see the truth begins to 
dawn upon you. Yes, dear Helen, he made me a 
traitor to you I You noticed my exclamation of sur- 
prise, and I put you off. He met me in the corridor 
afterwards, and commanded my aid in his scheme to 
thwart your vindication, and thus keep Altieri under a 
cloud. At first I refused indignantly ; but he said 
that he had the letter I had written him in London, and 
that if I betrayed the Church he would betray me. He 
warned me that, were he to speak, my husband would, 
beyond question, put me and the child from him. 

" Oh, the torture of that struggle ! For Leo's sake 
I hesitated and considered. Yet even he would have 
testified against me, for, strangely enough, there is not 
a Tolozzi feature in his face. I seemed to be utterly 
powerless. The priest knew the weight of his argu- 
ment wilh me, and he urged it skilfully, until at last 
I yielded. AVell, I telegraphed to Pacini that night, 
and he came the next morning just after I had sent 
you and the prince to Rome. But the worst of all 
remains to be told. By the command of Padre Mar- 
tini I wrote a letter on Friday night to the priest 
Giuseppe (whom he recognized, from the description 
which I obtained from my innocent husband, who 
met Giuseppe on the road), and to this letter I 
signed your name. In it I told him to come to the 
summer-house, at the end of our grove, at eleven 
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o'clock, on Saturday morning, instead of Sunday. He 
came, and Pacini and I met him, — Pacini as the repre- 
sentatiye of Altieri, and I representing yon, because, as 
we told him, you were too ill to come in person. As 
he knew ns both, and we knew the circumstances so 
well, we imposed upon him thoroughly. He gave us 
the statement he had promised you, and I gave him a 
purse of money in your name. Pacini, having dis- 
guised him in a suit of the prince's clothes and a 
Derby hat, told him to wait for us by the wall running 
along the main road. My little phaeton was ordered, 
and Pacini and I, getting in, started ostensibly for a 
drive ; but, on reaching the hiding-place of Giuseppe, 
Pacini got out, and the priest drove me to the station, 
and, relying on m}' presence and his changed appearance, 
he bade me good-by as though he were a guest depart- 
ing, and jumped upon the train. 

" He was bound for America, and intended going 
immediately to Naples to take the steamer, and tliat is 
the last we have heard of him. The rest you know ; 
but now you can understand my varying moods toward 
you, and my illness. I will not try to excuse myself, 
Helen. I have been a miserable hypocrite. I crave 
the pardon of the Creator whom I disgrace, but I do 
not — I dare not — ask j-ou to forgive me." 

The emotion which swept over the young listener 
almost overwhelmed her, and she felt giddy and faint. 
Her consciousness seemed to be leaving her, and the 
wretched woman, who stood watching her with eager 
eyes, sprang to support her. 

"Don't touch me!" cried Helen, regaining her 
senses through the intensity of her hoiTor. Then, 
steadying herself a moment, she demanded, "How did 
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you dare send for me to come here ? Was that another 
trick?" 

'' God knows that was honest," was the sad reply. 
*' Leo kept calling for you, and I could not deny 
him. Do not blame me for that, for I suffered more 
than you can know in doing it." 

"Well, 3'ou say he is better this morning; then I 
will go." 

'' As you wish. But, Helen, I intend, so far as I 
can, to repair the wrong I have done you. Will you 
tell me the best way ? " 

" Give me Giuseppe's statement." 

*' I cannot ; Padre Martini took it from me." 

" Then will you make a statement of these facts?" 

"Certainly." 

" And will Signor Pacini confirm it?" 

" I believe that he will." 

" Then go awa}*, and leave me here to think. I will 
walk toward the house when I am ready to speak with 
you." 

" Whatever you command I will do ; " and the hum- 
bled woman turned away, and walked unsteadily up 
the path. 

The hour that followed was a terrible one for Helen. 
Every phase of passion swept across her mind, as the 
recurring gusts of a hurricane dash over a lake, tearing 
up its placid depths, goading and convulsing it until 
there is difficult}' in realizing that a few moments be- 
fore it was placid and peaceful, or that it will again 
become so. 

Yet these gales are short-lived, and their strength 
being spent the more stable forces of nature assert 
themselves ; the surface of the lake grows calmer ; 
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before the hour is past the sunbeams fiud repose again, 
and the lake seems purer and lovelier than before. 

So witli the tempest which raged within Helen's 
mind. At first her bitterness knew no bounds, and 
blind passion possessed her ; but gradually the stronger 
forces of her character asserted themselves, and she 
began to consider the subject more calmly. She real- 
ized more and more the strength of the temptation to 
which Alessandra had been subjected. Suppose she 
had defied the priest, regardless of his malignity? He 
would have retaliated — faithless friend that he was — 
by revealing her London visit. He had little to gain 
by keeping silent, and he was undoubtedly an accredited 
spy from those who would hold him responsible for 
Altieri's triumph. Therefore his chagrin and vengeance 
would have been visited upon the princess. With whr'.t 
result? Helen had her own experience to teach her 
the -measure of the world's charity. Even the prince 
disbelieved his wife, now, when she herself had con- 
fessed her fiiult to him. How much less likely would 
he have been to believe in her innocence had he first 
heard of the facts as a piece of town gossip ? Alessan- 
dra had judged his character well when she feared to 
have him li'arn of the wrong she hud done him. She 
was doubtless convinced that a x)ublic scandal of this 
sort would result in public disgrace for herself and iu 
disinheritance and lifelong dishonor for her boy. Yet 
she was not guilty. 

Should she, then, have defied this disaster, not only 
to herself, but to her child, who had done no wrong, 
for the sake of keeping faith with her friend? Even 
Helen's sympathy would not permit her to compromise 
her sense of truth and honor, and she firmly replied. Yes; 
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3'et she began to feel a sense of pity for the sorrow- 
stricken woman, who had so stoically laid her pride and 
reputation at the feet of the woman she had wronged, 
that she might walk over them to her triumph. 

To do this would cost any woman a struggle that a 
mind not dead to human sympathy scarcely dares con- 
template. But with a nature like that of the prin- 
cess — passionate, uncurbed, and haughty — what 
agony, what awful, crushing anguish must have been 
hers ! 

Nothing but her boundless love for her child could 
have done it. Indeed, only this same great maternal 
love could have forced her to play the hypocrite. " At 
least it indicates a rich nature," thought Helen, 
'' although an untrained one." Then she remembered 
Alessandra's sympathy at the ball, and her fearless 
championship later. One by one the various moods of 
the princess, since the day on which she had yielded to 
the Jesuit's threat, came back to Helen's memory, and 
she realized how terribly she had been torn by her 
conflicting feelings ; and at last the sense of bitterness 
passed away, and Helen's tender heart ached for the 
misery of her friend. She sat and thought of the sub- 
ject in all its parts and bearings until her mind was 
finally made up ; then she ascended the path toward 
the villa. 

The princess was pacing up and down this path, 
where it ran through a thick growth of chestnut trees, 
but she stopped as Helen approached, and, with down- 
cast eyes, stood as though waiting to receive a com- 
mand. 

The young girl stepped forward and kissed her ten- 
derly. 
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*' Alessandra," she said, " when I needed a friend 
you stood by me ; now I intend to stand by you." 

The princess looked at her incredulously. 

" When a woman is in trouble," continued Helen, 
'* she needs the sympathy and friendship of another 
woman. That was my case, and now it is yours. We 
will comfort and help each other, dear." 

The princess still regarded her doubtfully. 

" Helen, do you mean that you forgive me? " 

"I do, Alessandra; I forgive you heartily and 
wholly." 

"O Helen!" and, impulsively kneeling upon the 
ground, she seized both of Helen's h&nds and kissed 
them passionately. 

" Come, dear Alessandra," said the joung girl, 
lifting the princess gently to her feet ; " come, let us 
go to that bench by the spring, and talk together like 
true friends, whose love has been tried as by fire." 

With their arms wound around each other thev 
walked to the place Helen had suggested and seated 
themselves. The heart of the princess, always warm 
and true, overflowed with gratitude and love, and she 
was pouring out its pent-up treasures when footsteps 
near by caused both herself and Helen to turn. The 
intruders were the prince and — Padre Martini ; the 
latter, wishing to consult the princess regarding the 
delicate condition of Iheir affairs, had come from Rome 
unannounced. 

" How do you do, my children ?" called out the priest, 
cheerily. 

Helen shrank away from the hypocrite ; but the 
princess walked toward him, her face cold and pas- 
sionless. 
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" Padre Martini," she said, *'your arrival is fortu- 
nate ; for the last time in my life I am glad to see yoa." 

The priest paused and stood speechless. 

** Yes," she continued ; " even our meeting here is 
good fortune, for I have dreaded the pollution of hav- 
ing you again inside of my home, and yet I wished to 
see you. Miss Rathbome wishes the statement which 
the priest Giuseppe signed, and gave to me, and which 
you took from me." 

The priest turned to the prince with a sorrowful 
look. *' The poor princess needs rest," he said. " She 
has taxed her nervous system too severely. Come, my 
child," — and he turned to her blandly, — *' let me take 
you to the house, and, while you rest. Miss Helen and 
I will have an ol 1-fashioned chat about anything she 
may choose ;" but, in spite of his effort, he trembled. 

" Drop your mask and your tricks," was the calm 
reply. " I have told Miss Hathborne everything." 

" Then you are crazy ! " and he moved toward her, 
quivering with excitement. 

" You used the power of your sacred ofiSce to compel 
me to obtain a statement, under false pretences, which 
would have exonerated " — 

" Stop!" exclaimed the priest, now fully aroused, 
shaking his finger at her menacingly. ^^ If you dare to 
utter another slander I'll bold you responsible, insane 
or not insane ! Remember all the past ; if you tell a 
part, I'll teU the whole ! " 

^' Then you shall have the chance. This statement 
would have exonerated Miss Rathborne, and " — 

*'By God! I'll not stand this," shouted the priest. 

" Sir, be more calm," commanded the prince ; 
*' continue, Alessandra ! " 
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*' And Monsignor Altieri " — 

** Tell it all," interrupted the priest. " Don't skip 
any. What was it which gave me this power? And 
who else did my secret bring to onr assistance ? Shall 
I tell, eh ? It may interest the prince to know the 
name; why don't you mention it?" 

" Silence ! " commanded the prince ; " we will have 
no more of this." 

'* Oh, but we will ! " retorted the half-crazed priest. 
" I am not willing, in this new atmosphere of purity, 
to see you, whom I respect so greatly, imposed upon 
any longer. Sir," — and his voice was high and 
shrill, — " the infant within that house is not your son ! " 

Quick as thought the prince caught him by the 
throat, and shook him savagely, and then, throwing 
him from him, exclaimed : — 

*' You lie^ you scoundrel!" 

Padre Martini stood for a moment as though dazed. 

*' Go !" said the prince. 

The crushed priest walked away with what dignity 
he could summon. The prince then turned to his wife 
and ceremoniously offered her his arm ; but she did not 
take it ; she flung her arms about his neck, and sobbed 
upon his shoulder. 

The same afternoon a messenger arrived at the 
villa, bearing a note to the prince from the Padre 
Martini, which ran as follows: — 



Nothing is to be gained by an unyielding pride, and, for my 
part, I am prepared to forget words spoken in heat. I propose 
that we, who have been friends for so many years, shall bury 
temporary differences, and unite in aiding, so far as we can, 
those who are seeking a vindication. To do this only a gen- 
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eral silence is necessary, and, if all agree, I will bring the 
statement intrusted to me, and deliyer it this evening into the 
hands of Miss Rathbome. 

The same messenger returned to the Padre Martini, 
with these words written upon a visiting-card of the 
prince's, enclosed in an envelope: — ^ 

The Prince Tolozzi demands the statement referred to with- 
out more words or further delay. 

The same messenger returned in less than an hour 
with the desired paper, and a card bearing these 
words : — 

With Stefauo Martini's respects. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

M0N8I6NOR Altieri sat in the reading-room of his 
hotel in Quebec, reading and re-reading a telegram 
which he had just received from Helen, in reply to 
one sent to Rome telling her of Giuseppe's death. It 
ran thus : — 

Giuseppe left statement, which I have. Will sail next week 

for America with brother, who, with wife, will return with me 

next winter. Princess will explain. 

Helbn. 

He was greatly puzzled by the unexpected turn of 
affairs, and his first impulse was to go to New York 
and await Helen's amval; but upon reflection he 
decided that this would be unwise, as it would give 
the tongue of scandal new material if, after his sudden 
disappearance from Rome, he reappeared in New York 
with Helen. He decided that he must return to Rome 
and be patient. He was pondering the subject, when 
a gentleman and a little girl, with long golden hair, 
entered the room. The newcomer, evidently a seafaring 
man, glanced carelessly at Altieri, then scrutinized him 
more closely, and finally addressed him. '^ Isn't this 
Monsignor Altieri?" he asked. 

" Whj', Captain Parenti, how are you? Is 3'our ship 
here?" 

" She's been here for five weeks ; we leave day 
after to-morrow for Genoa. What are you doing 
in this country ? " 
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*' I came on business." 

" When are you going home?" 

" Very soon ; but I haven't fixed upon a day." 

*' Why not come with me? I can accommodate you 
nicely." 

Altieri did not reply immediately. The summer 
season was pleasant for ocean travel ; he needed the 
rest and relaxation, and it would be cheaper. 

He discussed the matter with Captain Parenti, who 
urged him to visit the ship the next day, and inspect 
the quarters which would be at his disposal. 

*' Come," urged the captain. " Come and see us to- 
morrow. I know a sight of the tidy ship will per- 
suade you." 

So, the following morning, Altieri made the promised 
visit ; and, sure enough, before he had been aboard an 
hour he had agreed to sail on the ^' Annetta." 

He had taken a great fancy to the captain's child, 
because there was something in her eyes that reminded 
him of Helen. He talked to her for the purpose of 
watching their fleeting expressions, and encouraged 
her evident disposition to be friendly. After the first 
half-hour they were sworn allies, and he persuaded her 
father to permit her to pass the afternoon with him ; 
so they went together to a museum, and otherwise 
amused themselves until dusk. 

Two days later Altieri was upon the blue water, 
the '*Annetta" gliding rapidly over a moderate sea 
with a full-sail breeze. 

What force or subtle influence is it that gives to 
some sensitive natures an admonition of impending 
misfortune ? Or is disaster, after all, a tangible creat- 
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ure of the air, which throws its invisible web aroand 
its unconscious victim, tightening it so gradually that 
only when the prey is secure does it feel the fii'st throb 
of dread ? 

Although most of her fellow-voyagers had retired to 
tbeir state-rooms for the night, Helen remained on deck. 
Why, she did not know ; for the night was dark and 
fine rain-drops fell at intervals. But she could not 
go below. Some spell seemed to hold ber where she 
was, and, wrapping her rug more snugly about her, 
she resigned herself to the uncanny influence, and, 
oblivious of the hour, lay back in her chair — 
waiting. 

She tried to reason with herself and dispel the dark 
mood ; but her thoughts would not change at her bidding. 

Her mind was alert, her senses were keen, and she 
tried earnestly to convince herself that she was merely 
the victim of an idle mood. But she could not think 
long consecutively, and all her faculties seemed concen- 
trated in an expectation a hundred times more power- 
ful than that which possesses us before the bursting 
of a great storm, when nature is hushed and the calm 
of death seems to have fallen upon the earth: the 
shock of a great tempest is near ; we feel it, we dread 
it — we can only wait for it. In this moment the beasts 
cease to wrangle, the birds lose the power of song, 
men forget ambition, and nature joins in the solemn, 
mysterious expectancy. 

Helen was cold with a vague dread. A bell tolled 
near her, and she shuddered as though it were a funeral 
knell, and, springing to her feet, listened breathlessly to 
the distant voices that droned out their answers like 
spirits of darkness. It was only the ship's bell, an- 
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nouncing the hour of eleven, and she sank back into her 
chair with a low sob. 

In her misery she raised the ring which' Altieri had 
given her, and, bending low in the darkness, kissed it 
ardentl3\ 

It seemed to impart to her a sense of protection and 
comfort, and she held it close to her heart, caressing it 
tenderly. Every now and then human forms flitted 
past her, and, although she knew they were only sailors, 
they enhanced her growing dread. 

The great ship lifted its head high into the air as 
though scenting the lurking danger, and now and 
again plunged into a huge wave as if eager to escape 
from its brutal fate. But it was otherwise ordered. 
Like a gladiator of old it was assigned its office and 
the hour had come : it must become a butcher or be 
butchered, and there was no time for thought. The 
sport of destiny was begun and its instrument had no 
choice. There was a startled cry forward ; then some 
shouts and a sound of running feet; a bell tinkled 
amidst it all, and the giant, crouching for one mighty 
spring, turned squarely toward ite unwilling foe, as 
though realizing that an encounter was inevitable, and 
that it was a simple question of life or death. 

There was a sudden rush, a momentary pause, a 
crash — a crush — a mighty moan, and the other black 
monster was destroyed. But, as it sank with a death- 
gurgle beneath the waves, it shook its great conqueror 
from stem to stern, and, with a last effort, gripped its 
foe as though to pull it to its own grave. Slowly but 
surely its struggle began to tell, and the two giants 
seemed doomed to be destroyed in a fatal death-lock, 
when, with a sudden and powerful effort, the hold of 
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the sinking ship was broken, and it went alone to its 
grave. 

The engines of the steamer were stopped, and a 
sullen roar filled the air. The captain, unwilling to 
compel any one to risk his life in such a sea, called for 
volunteers to save the drowning ; and each crew, to a 
man, sprang to its boat, — brave fellows all, and worthy 
of everlasting honor ! 

The air was filled with the fearful cries of the dying, 
and Helen saw, by the steamer's lights, many men upon 
a floating sail, which for the moment held up a piece 
of the wreck to which its mast was fastened. Shouts 
of encouragement rang out above these cries, above 
the roar of the steam, and the preparations for the 
launching of the life-boats. Seizing a small camp- 
chair, and closing it, she cast it with all her force 
toward the drowning. It fell near a struggling man, 
who seized it eagerly. All this was crowded into the 
space of two or three moments, and the captain, running 
to the starboard side of his bridge, saw that the sail, 
now covered with water and overloaded with human 
beings, must soon sink. 

*' Those who can swim must leave the sail ! Quick, 
for your lives ! " he shouted, in a stentorian voice. 

No one seemed to heed his command, a babel of 
cries being his only answer. Turning suddenly to the 
passengers he demanded, '^ Who speaks that damned 
tongue ? " 

'* I do," spoke Helen, boldly. 

" Come here, then, lively ! " he cried, with a gesture 
of haste, and immediately she stood at his side. 

Comprehending the situation instantly, she called 
aloud, in a firm, clear tone, that rang like a bell over 
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the sea, repeating his warning in Italian. Her voice 
seemed to restore some sort of order among the des- 
perate stragglers, and half-a-dozen plunged into the 
water again, though still clinging to the sail. 

" Tell 'em, for God's sake, to keep up, and we'll save 
'em ! " and the captain hastened back to the boats, which 
were now manned and swinging on their davits, just 
above the waves, waiting for the steamer to roll to the 
port side. But suddenly a despairing moan rose from 
the waves, echoed by the horrified on-lookers, as the 
mast and sail, lifted by the sinking of the wreckage, 
rose slowly, even majestically, in the air, and then, 
with a rapid and fearful plunge, disappeared. 

The shouts, the cries, and pitiful appeals, which 
arose like a wail from Hades, were heart-rending. 
Did you ever hear a strong man cry aloud in terror? 
If so, Grod help you ; for that terrible cry will never 
leave your memory, but will haunt you to the grave. 

Some fear-stricken wretches, confronted with sudden 
death, not only cry and shout for help — they scream ; 
scream and shriek, wildly, fearfully, in their mad 
terror ; and it was so this awful night, — men screamed 
for help. Not all, for some must have sunk without a 
word ; while others surely saved their breath and 
strength for their great struggle, since of the many to 
be seen only a few were heard after the first moments ; 
but those few seemed crazed with fright. 

The roar of the escaping steam ceased suddenly, and 
a terrible stillness followed, broken only by an occa- 
sional despairing cry. Probably not more than five 
minutes had elapsed since the ship had loomed up 
in the steamer's path; but it seemed much longer 
to the excited passengers, and some of them began 
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to shoat oomplaints at the delay in launchiDg the 
boats. 

At this moment, as the steamer rolled in the trough 
of the sea, the life-boats dropped into Ihe water. A 
great cheer arose from those on deck, bat Helen 
scarcely heard it. Clutching the deck-rail, she stood 
with blanched cheek and strained eyes, breathlessly 
watching the desperate struggle of the brave rowers. 
Barearmed, bareheaded, their faces set with grim 
determination, and their oars tearing through the water, 
six stalwart men skilfully propelled each tiny craft 
over the huge waves, while an officer stood erect in 
each bow. 

'^ Help ! " came a distant cry in English. 

^' Here ! Here ! ! " shouted back the officer, swinging 
his lantern high above his head. It recalled the ex- 
hausted swimmer to life, and he made another effort 
and shouted lustily. 

" H-e-l-p ! ! H-e-l-p ! ! ! " came to the ears of the 
brave seamen, nerving them to redoubled effort, and 
their boat fairly flew over the water. 

" Here ! Here ! Keep up, we're coming ! ! " sounded 
faintly in the ears of the drowning man. 

He had a closed camp-chair, with which he helped to 
sustain himself, and upon which he had laid a child. 
The child did not cry, but kept so silent that he 
at times spoke to her to learn that she was still 
alive. 

*' Caramia** he whispered, his strength almost gone, 
and his head dizzy with effort, ''have courage; they 
are coming ! " Her only reply was a little pressure of 
the arm she had around his neck. As he kept in con- 
stant motion to keep the light chair near the surface of 
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the water, that the child might be safer, scenes from his 
past life flashed dreamily through his brain, and he 
seemed to be with his mother in Albano, and then 
walking with Helen in the ilex path. Upon other in- 
cidents of his life connected with Helen his mind con- 
centrated, and, strange as it seems, he reviewed them 
in detail. But presently the consciousness of his posi- 
tion came back to him, and he tried to speak to the 
silent child. He felt himself growing too weak for fur- 
ther effort, and, although he heard the cries from the ap- 
proaching boat, he could not lift his voice in answer. 
Suddenly the little arm relaxed its hold, and he felt the 
child's body sway forward. 

"Merciful God, grant me strength to save her!" 
and, nerving himself to one more effort, he caught her 
and held her upright, and, glancing at the light which 
he could now see plainly, he shook the child, and 
whispered hoarsely : — 

*'Geltrude, they are near!" — but she did not re- 
ply, and her body seemed lifeless. 

He felt his strength to be gone ; he knew that in 
another moment his own consciousness would leave 
him — and the boat so near ! He sank under the 
waves, but with the last flutter of his exhausted 
strength he rose again and tried to swim. " Quick ! — 
here — here — ! ! " he called faintly, and a dim sense 
came to him of a blight light and voices. He real- 
ized for an instant what they meant, and, as the 
boat shot toward him and rose on the crest of a 
great wave, he even called again, and turned his 
heavy burden toward it, that the child might be saved 
first. 

" They — have — come," he murmured faintly, and 
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his grasp relaxed as the child was lifted into the boat, 
and he sank nnder the waves. 

At this moment the bells of the steamer rang out 
the hour of midnight, and Helen heard the answering 
cry: — 

" All's well ! " 

"Airs well!" 

What a mockery it seemed ! True, all happened to 
be well with those upon the steamer ; but how was it 
with those who, an hour before, were sleeping calmly 
on the fated ship? And how different it might all 
have been I 

The passengers spoke in whispers, if at all, overawed 
by the shadow of the wing of death. 

Rockets were sent up occasionally to guide the life- 
boats back. 

Presently a look-out reported, '' Light astern ! " and 
all ejes were riveted upon the darkness. 

In a Uttie time a twinkling light was seen for a 
moment far astern, and then it disappeared. 

In another moment a second was reported, and the 
two little lights alternately appeared and disappeared 
like fire-flies among the mighty waves. 

After what seemed an eternity to the eager watchers 
both boats pulled abreast of the steamer, but at a safe 
distance, and the captain, stepping upon the bulwarks, 
shouted : — 

"Boats ahoy!" 

" Ahoy I " came across the water. 

The rough sailor seemed to hesitate before asking 
the dreaded question. In a moment, however, his voice 
rose again, clearly and stentoriously : — 

" Is any one saved? " 
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Each human being upon the deck craned his neck 
and listened with bated breath, pra3'ing that the awful 
misery of mystery might not be added to the anguish 
of those whose dear ones were aboard the sunken ship. 
Presently the answer came : — 

" Yes, sir ; one man and a child ! " 

Only one man and a child! Yet even this was 
such glorious news. Then ensued pandemonium. 

A great shout burst forth as the terrible tension was 
relieved, and some men and women cried, while others 
laughed uproariously. 

The captain commanded silence, and all was hushed 
again. 

"Are both alive?" 

" Alive, sir ; but very much exhausted." 

And then burst forth another great shout of thanks- 
giving. 

The ropes from the davits were lowered and fastened 
into place, and as a wave lifted the small boats they 
were pulled high and safe with a long, strong pull. 
Immediately two bundles were carefully carried below 
to be cared for tenderly. The bell tinkled in the 
engine-room, the mighty screw whirled and thrashed, 
and the steamer went upon her way. 

The next morning brought with it both sunshine and 
a gentle breeze. The sea was calm, and the passen- 
gers were gathered upon the deck, discussing the disas- 
ter and relating their various impressions and experi- 
ences. Each one, although firmly believing at the time 
that the steamer was sinking, had apparently been 
perfectly cool, and only solicitous concerning the good 
spirits and safety of tiie others. It was heavenly. 
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In the midst of this love- feast Helen came upon the 
deck. She had slept but little, and rested not at all, 
for the little oblivion that came to her was filled with 
visions of beseeching faces and terrible cries. Espe- 
cially that cry in English haunted her, and she started 
again and again from her sleep as she thought she 
heard the hopeless tones of the rich voice. Her eyes 
had dark rings around them, and the lines of her 
sensitive mouth were drawn and set. She spoke a few 
words to her brother, and then sought a place where 
she might be alone. 

A little group near by attracted her attention, for 
she saw in its midst the captain and a lovely child. 
The little stranger was dressed in a neat gown, which 
had been given her by some kind mother upon the 
steamer ; but her head was uncovered, and Helen re- 
marked its beauty, and the mass of golden hair, that 
was braided down her back. 

The child looked up, and her wistful eyes, so 
eloquent of an unspoken anguish, met Helen's. A 
soft, pleading look came into the little face, and the 
silent lips were parted with a slight smile. The 
good-hearted captain noticed the look, and, follow- 
ing the child's eyes, perceived Helen. He recalled 
her service of the preceding night, and lifted his 
cap piolitely. Then he led the little stranger to her, 
and said: — 

''She doesn't understand us. Miss — ; would you 
speak with her? " 

Helen took the child's hand in her own, and, looking 
kindly into her eyes, spoke in Italian : — 

"You are an Italian?" 

" Si J signorina^** responded a sweet, low voice. 
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'' And was the man saved, your father?" she asked, 
relying upon the report which was current among the 
passengers. 

"No, signorina," — the blue eyes filled with tears, 
and the delicate lips quivered, — "no, signorina; my 
father was the captain." 

Helen was much distressed at having unwittingly 
grieved the lonely little thing, and, drawing her close, 
she put her arm around her and calmed her in that 
silent, tender way which is an attribute of pure woman- 
hood, — a silent power, yet one of the principal attri- 
butes that make such women sacred in the eyes of 
men, who, having eyes, can see. 

The child felt and understood, and to relieve the 
apprehension of her gentle friend she spoke again of 
the same thing : — 

" I never saw my poor papa after the accident. I 
was fast asleep, and only woke up when I was floating 
upon the water." * 

*' Then it was the brave man who was rescued with 
you who saved you ? " 

" No, signorina ; Andrea, the cook, was rescued by 
another boat ; " and great sobs shook her frame, as, 
sinking upon her knees and burying her face in her 
hands, she cried out piteously: — 

^^ Monsignor AUieri was drowned!** 

What the future has in store for Helen and her ward 
it is too soon to record, for only a few months have 
passed since they were given each to the other. Yet 
it is not difficult to guess to what purposes her life will 
be consecrated. 

The whole wealth of her great heart is centred upon 
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the child, to whom she hopes to be a mother, for the 
little stranger cannot remember her own mother, who 
died ten years ago. She proposes to unfold the mind 
and character of her precious chaise herself, under the 
beneficent guidance of the All-powerful and Infallible. 

She grieves, but does not rebel ; and even in her 
grief a thanksgiving rises to her lips for the comfort 
of having the child. 

So the history of the events which brought the career 
of Altieri to a close seems to be told. 

And its effect should not be altc^ether sad, for there 
are compensations in this life which appear sooner or 
later. These events have strengthened a great cause ; 
for the impetus of Altieri's accession is imperishable. 
They have united, in true union, the prince and his 
wife. They have made a man of Pacini. They have 
left hallowed memories in the mind of Helen, which 
are a deep joy to her, feeding her soul, and throwing 
over her spirit a sweet calm that wilj^ abide with her ; 
for her faith in a reunion is full. 




OP New York. 
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